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Chrmdogteal taUe of events inring the revolt in Central Mia. 





Jhansi, Bundel- 


f Date. 

Central India. 

Rajputana. 

khatid, Saugor, 
and Narbada. 

Remarks. 

1857 





May 





28tb 

. 

Mutiny at Nafl'r- 
abad. 


May 10th, outbreak 
of the mutiny at 

M(‘(TUt. 





May Iblb, mutiny 
at Delhi. 

May 20til, revolt at 





Aligarh. 

.lUNB 

3rcl 

.... 

Mutiny at Necmucb 

Mutiny at Jhansi 

Juno 4th, outbreak 

6th 



at Cawupore. 

Massacre at Jhansi 

8 th 

*... 






Mutiny at Now- > 

Juno 27th, massacre 

9ih 

.... 


gong. 

at Cawn ore. 


Mutiny of the Mai- 



.... 


wa f'ontiLigent 

Cavalry. 




12ih 



Mutiny at Lalitpur 

►... 

13th .. 

.... 


Mutiny at Uamir- 
pur. 

— *'* 

14th .. 

Rising at Gwalior 


Outbreak at Banda 

— 


1 Mutiny at Sipri .. | 

1 

— 

.... 

25th .. 



Mutiny at Mal- 




thono. 




Sack of Deoli 


.... 

July 

let 

Attack on the In¬ 


Mutiny at Saugor 


dore Residency. 




tt 

Mutiny atMhow 

.... 

Mutiny at Damoh 

July 4th, mutiny of 

3cd 



llio Kotah Con¬ 
tingent at Agra. 
July lt)th, si-eond 







massacre at Cawn- 
])ore. 





July 17th, battle 





of Cawnpore. 

9th 

Abandonment of 



.... 


beliore. 


March of the Nag* 


17th .. 



})ore Moveable 
Column. 
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Clronnlogical tahlc of errnfs- during the revolt in Central India —contd. 


Date. 

Central India. 

Ilnjjiiitana. i 

Jhaiisi, lAmdt'l- 
khaii'l, h'aiigor, and 
Aarhada. 

Remarks. 

Jl'LY— 
roritd. 
lH(h 



Action at Benaika 


At; OUST 





2n(l 

Ivcl ief of Mliow .. 

.... 



10th 

.... 1 S«‘eon(l ni!f])r(alv at 

! N us, III had. 



12 th 

.... 

1 (‘( 011(1 onthrcalv 
at .N<‘( inu('h. 

.... 


2lMt 

.... 

Attiiciv on Mount 
Ahu. 



23r(l 


iMiilhiy at Kiin- 
}uira. 


.... 

20 th 

I nsiirri'ct ion at 

Miiinh sar. 


.... 


3 1 Kt 

S< r/iirc of 1 )har hy 
tlu- It LcIh. 

.... 


.... 

SlCl’TU. 





1st 



('apluro of J’alakot 

Se|)t('mb('r Idth, 
htomi of Delhi. 

Sth 


AKiU'k on Nc(‘niuch 
h\ ri h( Is. 


.... 

» 


Deferit of Jo(lli|uir 
army hy rehel^ at 
A\\ali- 

1 

.... 

17th 



! J )c.slmotion of r(‘- 
hels at Nursin- 
garh. 


iHth 


Aliorlivc* nltnclv on 

I ( hots at A wall. 

- 

... «.• 

- •• 


Sel'/air(‘ of Niniha- 
iK'ia. hy Dntish 
Agent. 

; Mutiny at Jubhul- 

|)Oie. 


i» 


.... 

Mutiny at Nagode 

.... 

2lBt 

.... 

i 

Abandtmmcnt of 
Damoli. 

Scyitcniber 27th, 
first ndef of 
Lucknow. 

27tli .. 


1 

Action at Katangi 

i 
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Chronological table of events during 


the revolt in Central India —(contd.) 


Date. 

Central India. 

Eajputana. 

Jhansi, Bundol- 
khand, Saugor, 
and Narbada. 

Remarks. 

OOTR. 





2nd 


a. m 

Capture of Rehll 


8th 

.X. «. 

•n «. 

Aotion at Hindi a 


10th « 

1 

• 

Rebel attack on 
Bhopawor and 

Birdarpur 


•.. • 

15th ... 

«» 

Outbreak at Kotah 



17th ... 

1 


... 

Defeat of rebels at 
Pipba. 

• * • « 

■2lBt 

. 

c. «. 

Sack of Patan 


22nd « 

Action at Dhar . . 


U. .T. 


23rd ... 


British repulse at 
Jhiran. 


«... 

31st 

Capture of Dhar 

.!» 



Novr. 





4th 

«.... 


Rout of Bijiraghu- 
garh rebels. 

«... 

8th „ 

Mutiny at Mehidpur 


n. .r> 

.... 

12th 

Combat of Rawal 

«. .1. 

... ... 

Novombor 16th, 
second relief of 
Lucknow. 

14ih ... 



Fight at Katangi„. 

November 17th, 
defeat of the 
Jodhpur Legion. 

23rd 


... .« 

Destruction of re- 
bels on the Nar¬ 
bada. 

[ 

f# * * 

Battle of Mandesar 


.1.... 


24th 

Storming of Qora- 
ria. 


«.«. 


DiOR. 





14fch 

Entry of British 
into Indore. 

-- 

«... 

«.» 

2Gth 



Fight at Koni Pass 

«... 
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Chronological tahle of events during the revolt in Central /niia—(contd.) 


Date. 

I 

Central India. 

Kajputana. 

Jliansi, Bundel- 
khand, Hangor, 
and Narbada. 

Bemaeks. 

1858. 

Jany. 





5th 

. 

liriii.sli eapture 
Sirohi. 



6th 1 

Advance of tlio 
Clcnlral India 

Field J*"or(M'. 




10 th 


Awnh captured hy 
the r.ritish. 


...» 

20 th 


i 

Capture of Itahat- 
garh. 

. 

31st 


i 

Action at Barodia 

. 

fEUTi. 

1 




3rd .. 1 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The history of the events which occurred south of the river Jumna during 
the Indian Mutiny is less generally known than 
The Indian Mutiny. rising in Oudh and the North-West* 

Perhaps it is that all eyes were then turned towards Delhi and Lucknow, 
where the more dramatic events of this great tragedy took place, which 
no doubt possessed more political and military importance, and on which 
public attention was, therefore, and has since been, concentrated. But, if the 
events in Central India possess less dramatic interest, their general bearing 
on the situation throughout the whole of India was of the first importance, 
whilst the military episodes of Sir Hugh Rose’s march from the Narbada to 
the Jumna reflect no less glory on the British arms than do those on which 
the light of history has cast a deeper glamour. To the military student in 
particular the study of that campaign in which no mistake was made, and 
which was brought to a triumphant conclusion by the skill, energy, and 
courage of one of the greatest of British Gent^rals, and by the valour of hia 
troops, is of lasting interest and utility. 

In 1856 Lord Dalhousie resigned to Lord Canning the Viceroyalty of India, 
after a term of ofiPice marked by strenuous ac- 
Political influences. tivity, andby an extensive policy of annexation. 

Thispolicy was largely rendered necessary, as in the case of Oudh, by theinis- 
government of native rulers ; but in many instances it was characterised by a 
disregard of native custom; such were the cases of succession of the Nana of 
Bithur and of the Rani of Jhansi, who were not permitted to succeed respect¬ 
ively to the emoluments and estates, the one of his adoptive father, the 
deposed Peshwa Baji Rao, and the other of her deceased husband, the 
Raja of Jhansi. These two disappointed suitors became the bitterest and 
most cruel enemies of the British. From Oudh, a dissolute and in¬ 
competent King was removed, and his territories were annexed to the British 
dominions. This was a severe shock to the susceptibilities of the feudal 
nobles of Oudh; and it must be remembered that the Bengal Army was largely 
recruited from that Province, 


There were thus political causes of disaffection in India ; there were 
Princes and States ripe for rebellion ; while on the Delhi throne there sat the 
shadow of a monarch whom tradition and the greatness of a name caused to 
be venerated by Musalmans throughout India ; and in the Bengal Army 
political agitators found a fertile soil for planting the seed of corruption. 

( »ii ) 
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The infantry of that army had in its ranks a great majority of Oudh 
sepoys ; while men of the same class formed the 
The Native Army. hulk of forces such as the Gwalior Contingent, 

maintained by Native States under the terms of treaties with the British Gov¬ 
ernment. A small percentage of Muhammadans of Hindustan was also to 
be found in the Bengal Native Infantry, while they supplied the greater part 
of the Cavalry* of that Presidency. It will thus be understood that in 
\ both arms there was a dangerous preponderance of one class, facilitating 
and extending combination on the part of the disaffected. 

It was, however, different in the armies of the other Presidencies, where 
men of every caste and creed were mingled in the ranks. This obviated the 
likelihood of combination among men ever wont to be suspicious of one 
another. There were, moreover, in the Madras Army, family ties to keep 
the men true to their salt. In that Presidency the sepoy had in almost 
every instance a large number of relatives, sometimes of several genera¬ 
tions, living with him in the lines. He was not likely to abandon these 
relations to their fate, and mutiny against the Government he served. But 
the Oudh sepoy left his Indongings in his native village when he enlisted, and 
the Bengal Army was practically a bachidor army. 

While the susceptibilities of the Oudh sepoy had been touched by the 


annexation of his country, the Muhammadans still held in veneration the 
puppet who occupied the throne of the Great Mughals, and cherished the 
recollection of former glory and power. They had also the intluence of a 
fanatical religion to incite them to a holy war against the Christians. Their 
combination with Ihe hated Hindus is, however, somewhat remarkable, and 
the causes which brought these antagonistic, peoples into alliance must be 


sought for elsewhere than in political inlluences. That there were leaders 
guch as Nana Sahib, the Maulvi of Fyzabad, the 
Leaders of sedition. Rani of Jhansi, and others who made use of 

the native army for purposes of intrigue and 
rebellion has already been indicated. But the army would not mutiny merely 
at the instigation of a few political intriguers and agitators. The native of 
\ India is not greatly influenced by politics. The smooth course of rural life 
' has undergone little alteration in its main characteristics by the changes 
<oi a thousand years. Whether living under the rule of Buddhist, Hindu, 
Musalman, or European, the agricultural class from which the sepoys were 
drawn pursued their peaceful avocations comparatively undisturbed. The 
passage of fire and sword over the land in the hands of Mughal, Mahratta, or 
Pindari only disturbed the surface of village life, and, from a political point 
of view, the peasant sank back again after such irruptions into the slumber 


* In 1853, however, half the Bengal Irregular Cavalry was composed of Hindus. 
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of an unevent&il existence. It mattered but little to him under what King 
he served, so long as he was able to earn his 
undisturbed. 

Theseedsof disaffection had long been at work in the Bengal Army. The 
disastersof the Afghan AVar had taught the sepoy that his European comrade 
was not invincible. It had, in fact, shaken that prestige by which alone the 
few can rule the many. And the proportion of native to British soldiers in 
India was far too great. For, as Bacon says, 
Mercenary forces. « mercenary forces (which is the help in 

this case) all examples show that, whatsoever estate, or prince, doth rest upon 
them, he may spread his feathers fora time, but he will mew them soon after.” 
Our Indian Empire in those days rested too largely on mercenary forces.* 
There were in the country only some 38,000 European soldiers, while the 
native troops numbered 200,000 men, not including the levies of independent 
or semi-independent Princes. A great establishment of native artillery had 
grown up, although iho Court of Directors had recognised it as a danger so 
far back as in 1813 and had then characterised it as “ an arm which it ought 
to be our policy not to extend the knowledge of it to the natives,” 

The Bengal sepoy had cause for discontent. His allowances had been 
more than once interfered with, while he thought he had reason for dreading 
an attempt to destroy his caste and subvert his religion ; the points on 
which he was most sensitive. Ill-advised measures of the military authorities, 
combined with political intrigue, caused the mutiny of the Madras troops 
at Vellore in 180(). Tliat outbreak was, indeed, typical of the greater tragedy 
which took place fifty-one years later. It had in it elements, both as 
regards its (jause and its suppression, which may be fitly compared with 
those which characterised the greater disaster. 

In the fort of Vellore in 180G were confined the sons of Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore, whose kingdom had been overthrown and 
Lessons of history. himself slain in 1799. Here these descendants of 

the most fanatical enemy of the British in India were permitted to maintain a 
large body of adherents and an almost regal state. Naturally they intrigued. 
The soldiers had grievances. The military authorities introduced a new fashion 
of turban which, owing to its resemblance to the head-dress worn by the East 
Indian drummers, gave rise to a rumour that this measure was preparat ory to 
forcible conversion to Christianity. About the same time an order was issued 
directingthat“ a native soldier shall not mark bis face to denote his caste, or 
wear earrings when dressed.in his uniform ; it is further directed that at all 

* “ Ancient Rome and Sparta wore free cause of iho fall of Rome was the inclnsion 
and strong for many ages, thanks to their ia the army of the mercenary Gothfl ,”—The 
armies drawn from the people. The primary Art of W ar. —Machiavolii. 


daily bread and his religion was - 



parades and on all duties every soldier shall be clean-shaved on the chin. It is 
directed also that uniformity shall, as far as is practicable, be preserved in 
regard to the quantityandshapeofthehairon the uppei* lip.” It is not sur- 
prisingthat such inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to the religion and senti¬ 
ment of both Hindus and Musalmans, should cause the smouldering dis¬ 
content already existing to break out into open mutiny. There were 
other signs and portents typical of the events of 1857. The officers had 
become estranged from their men, and lived too much apart from them, 
while they were in most cases ever striving to get away from regimental 
duty. In the native army, where personal influence is of the first impor¬ 
tance, and is in fact the mainspring of all efficiency in the soldier, this was 
disastrous. As in 1857 signs of the coming storm were disregarded. 

At Vellore the native troops suddenly broke into open mutiny and killed 
the majority of the European officers and soldiers quartered in the fort, while 
the striped flag of Mysore was raised upon the ramparts. But if the parallel 
so far is close, the method of dealing with the outbreak in 1806 diverges 
from the weakness displayed at Meerut in 1857. In 1800 there was happily at 
the neighbouring station of Arcot a soldier of energy, decision, and courage, 
both moral and physical. Colonel Gillespie with the 10th Dragoons and 
galloper guns came down upon the niutinecTs like a hurricane ; blew open the 
gates oi the iort, destroyed the maiorlty ol the sepoys, and in the course oi 
a few hours suppressed the rebellion. This stern retribution struck terror 
into the hearts of other would-be mutineers ; and disaffection, which was 
rife throughout the Madras Army, did not elsewhere find active expression. 

In 1857 similar measures at the o Iset might have had similar results. 
Gillespie was killed in the Nepal War in 1814, and buried at Meerut, and “ by 
the irony of fate, on the 10th May 1857, the first shots of the great Sepoy 
Mutiny were fired within a mile of the monument over his grave, and were 
the beginning of events that at one time threatened to involve British Power 
in the East in ruin, and that have changed the whole course of Indian 
history. If that gallant spirit was still permitted to take interest in the 
events of that day, how it must have chafed at the exhibition of incapacity 
and indecision that led to such disastrous consequences. In view of what 
happened at Vellore, it is allowable to believe that the great Mutiny of 1857 
would never have assumed the proportions it did, had the first outbreak 
been met by the same display of energy and resolution as was shown, under 
similar circumstances, fifty-one years earlier.” ♦ 

Assuredly the past contains valuable lessons both for the statesman and 
the soldier which may well be remembered with profit when the day of action 
comes I 

* Thi NiMtetnth and their timet. By Coloael John Biddulph. 
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In 1850 an Indian Army Officer of long experience wrote tliat the 
reserved and exclusive hah its of the European officers were gaining ground 
The generality of officers took Imt little interest in 
British Officers. their men, who, on their part, ceased to feel either 

love or reverence for superiors who were virtually strangers to them, and 
powerless, besides, either to reward or punish. This want of sympathy be¬ 
tween the European officers and their men appeared to the author* as fraught 
with impending peril, and there could be no doubt of its impairing the 
efficiency of any regiment, lie deeply regretted the unprofessional 
eagerness manifested by officers of all ranks to get away from their regi¬ 
mental duties : f nor did ho regard with less apprehension the paucity of 
officers doing duty with each iiativi*. corps. This led to frecpient 
changes, so that th(' men were seldom commamh'd by officers whom they 
knew, and who knew them, the one thing above others needful for the 
nativ(^ army, the men of which ar(‘ more easily guided by loyalty to tlui person 
than to the State. 

There was, moreover, too much centralization ot p()W(‘r in the hands of the 
military authorities at Army Head-Quarters, who to the, S('])oy were nnwe 
pb.antoms living among the, clouds of the Himalayas. 'Fluis Oommandiiig 
Immediato cauacsof mutiny. OfficeVHlost IHAVO.T and T\vu prose,lytiHing 

Spirit, was also abroad, and amiable but fanatical 
Christian Commanding Officers preae,hed their religion about the country. 
Then came the crucial question of the gr(‘ased cartridges. With a great d(‘,al 
of reason, the sepoys complained of the new cartridge, the ])aper of which 
was greased with animal fat, which, whether truly or otherwise, was said 
to be that of swine and oxen. Here was a hand](^ for tln^ political agitator it) 
lay hold of. Then reports were spread that the flour sold to the naiivi^ troops 
in the bazaar was mixed with bone dust, with a view to destroying their caste. 
Sugar was reflnod with the l)lood of oxen.j fu fact all kinds of rumours, 
easily manipulated by astute agitators, and as readily believed by a credul¬ 
ous and simple-minded people, were spread broadcast throughout the land. 

Nor were signs of the coming storm wanting. Some old and exj)ericn(H*.d 
officers tendered solemn warnings, oth(u*s, even with a life-long experience of 
tlio native people, were blind to all possibility of disafleetion. The (Gov¬ 
ern or-Gfcneral was surrounded by counsellors who had spent their servi(‘e 
in Government Oflicos ; the military authorities were said to have been out 
of touch with the native army, with which most of them had served but 
little, and that not for many years. 


* Brigadier J. S. Hodgson, late commanding mont, the blame cannot apply only to tho 
the Punjab Irregular Force. officers. 

I Seeing, however, that extra regimental tit is porha})H not remarkable that similar 
employment was the only way to advance- reports wore spread by seditious agitators 

in 1907. 
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Tbc mystoriong cJiapathis wore circulated, and, while their significance 
was realised ])y some, it was ignored by the 
Signs and portents. ?najority. The Nana visited Kalpi, Lucknow, and 

Delhi, no doubt tampering with the troops at those places, but his mission 
was unsuspected. Nativi'. lu'wspapcrs and native demagogues preached 
sedition. 

The iniroduction o{ the new cartridge’*' for the Enfield rifle in January 
1857 caused Avidesjiread alarm. At Earhampore the 19th Eengal Infantry 
mutinied, and was marehed into Barrackpon*, where the regiment was 
disbiindedon 1 he‘E st Maridi. I n E(d)riiary (reneral J. B. Kearscy, who com¬ 
manded at Ban iickpon', wrot<' We h:i.v(‘ been dwelling upon a mine ready 
lor explosion. 1 hav(' bcim w;U<‘h‘mg t.he fe.elings ot th(‘ sep(3ys here for some 
time. Tlnnr minds have been misled by som(‘ designing scoundrels, who 
hav(‘. mai\age.(l t o inaki* tin m heliev(‘ that their religious prejudices, their 
caste, is to b(‘, intindered witli hy tlovmminent *, that they are to be forced 
to become Christians.” 

On Ili(‘. 29th Idarch si'poy Hlangal Pande, of the 34th Bengal Infantry at 
B'arraek]>or(s attacked and wnuinded the Adjutant 
Mangat I ancle. Sergeant-Major of Ids reginnmt. His comrades 

sympathisc'd with 1dm ; some cd the guard who were near taking an active 
])art in the' alTray, while other sc'poys whose sympathy was jiassive looked on 
with indilTereiiec. Manual T^nndc* and tlu^ Jemadar of the Guard were hanged, 
and evcmlally the JMth Ihmgal 1 nfantry was disbanded. Meanwhile alarm 

occurred at Umhalla and otlnu stations, the greased cartridge being the 
ostensible, if not the' rc'Ul, cause. Disaffection foiiud vent in incendiarism, 
the almost invariable ])re(‘urs()r of mutiny, as will be seen from the ensuing 
narrative. 

At Meerut on the 2 Itb April (dgliiy-five men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 

ridused to take the new caidridge. They were 
The outbreak at Meerut. j*ii . j* • j 

tried and sentenced to ten years imprisonment, 

their sentence being announced and fetters put on on parade on the 9th May. 

This degradation was the s])ark which fired tlic mutiny.| Next evening the 

native troo])s in Meerut rose, kilhul eviuy European they met, released 

their comrades in the gaol, and went off to Delhi. It is unfortunate that at 

Meerut tluu-e was no senior odicor capable of meeting the crisis. There 

were in garrison twe* batterii's of British Field Artillery, as well as one of 


• In those days the paper ends of the cart¬ 
ridges wore bitten off by ilio .soldier when 
loading. 

f It is said that the -'nd of tins British 
Raj had been predicted t,o lakt* place on the 
23rd Juno, 1857, tho c\ iti'nary of tlie battle 


of PlaBsey. Elsewhere it is stated that this 
outbreak was premature, and that a concert¬ 
ed rising had been arranged for the 31st 
May. This may be doubted. In most corps 
the mutiny appears to have been entirely 
unpremeditated 
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the finest cavalry regiments in the British’Army—tlioi Carabineers, and 
a battalion of Rifles. Rut there was no Cillespie to wield the weapon thus 
ready to hand. A fatal inaction charaeU ris,‘<l tlu' Kurojieans. Where the 
charge of a Squadron and a few rounds of grape might have arrested 
the mutiny at its outbreak, nothing was done, and the mutinous soldiery 
inarched unmolested to Delhi. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. Dimnits time-worn walls rests 
the prestigi' of a thousand years of Emphe. Hero 
the effete descendant of the Creat Mughal Em¬ 
perors sat in tinsel state in the, palace of his fathers. The streets had often 
run red with blood wlnm the lios1,.s of Taimur, of Nadir Sliah, and of Ahmad 
,Shah Durani hadmade their triumphant eniry into the capital of Hindustan, 
and in former times the possossiou of Delbi meant the iiossessiim of tho 
Empire ; indeed the same may be said of DeWd fifty yeat.s ago. The prestigo 
involved in its possession was felt throughout the length and breadth of India. 

Yet Delhi was hold for tho. Rritish by a few regiments of mcrcouary 
soldiers! 

Early on the 11 th May some of the mutinous troopers from Meerut arrived 
at Delhi. Herothctroopssooufollowcdsuit, murdered some of their officers, 
while others escaped, and a number of Euroiicaiis were massacred in tho palace 
and in the streets. A few heroic men blew up the magazine,. Some fifty 
Christians, held captive in tho palace, for five days, were then inhumanly 
slaughtered in the courtyard, and their bodies thrown into tho Jumna. 

An army was at once organised for tho recovery of Delhi, while, forces 
were collected in tho, Runjab for the sam<-. purpose. The columns under 
General Barnard, having defeated the rebels who opposed them at Badli-ki- 
Sarai arrived bidorc Delhi on the 8lh June, and commonctid tho long siege 
Uicli terminated with tho capture of tho city in the middle of September. 

Meanwhile the mutiny had spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 

The native troops at Cawnpore rose on tlie 4tli 
Cawnpore. June, massacred the Europeans of the garrison 

who surrendered on tho 27th, while the women and children who had been 
captured were butchered under circumstances of unspeakable horror on 
the 15th July, the day before Havelock’s relieving column defeated the 
Nana and entered Cawnpore. 

There was also mutiny at many other places during this period, not only 
at Azimgarh, Allahabad, Agra, Jaunpur, and 
Spread of tho mutiny. other stations north of the Jumna, but in Central 
India and the adjoining territories, as related in this volume. In the Punjab 
Oiinga occurred in eeveral places, but in many instances were quickly put 
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down or averted by siron^incnaiid strong measures, while the Sikhs remained 
loyal, and rendered great serviee to the State. 

On the IJOtli May tlm troo])s at Lucknow rose, and there', commenced 
tlie long and glorious defence of the Residency by 
I^ucknow, beleagucrtal garrison, who were first relieved 

on the ‘J7t}i S(‘.|)tember, although the rebel hold on the' defeiuRrs was not 
reliiuiuished until Sir (John (.'ampbe*!! advanced and drove olT the mutinceir:. 
with terrible slaiiglilm* tv/e) months later. 

After the relief of Luckuiow, Sir Colin Camy)bell marched to Cawnj)ore', 
where Ccneral Wyndlnuu had be'cn drive'ii into the intrene-hments and was 
withdiniciilty holding his own against the' (Lvalie>r Contingent, under Tantia 
To])i. On the. ()th December Cawn])ore wars reilieved, and Taiitia Topi retired 
on Kalpi with the defeated remnants of his army, where we shall meet with 
him again in the course of this narrative. 

So far we have dealt y)rinci])ally with the mutiny of the Jlcngal Army. But 
Oudh, Kohilkhand, and Con- the people in many parts of the country rose also, 
tral India. v/hole of Oudh and Rohilkhand were in ri'volt, 

while Central Tndiafromtho.lumna to the Narbada was in a state of rebellion. 
It is with this latter region that the ensuing iiarrat ive di'.als, and it will be seen 
that while the mut iuy had been ymt dowm in many places in Oudh and the 
Norlh-VVh'st, whil(' Delhi liad fallen, Lucknow had been twice relieved, and the 
Nana liad l)(*en driven from Cawnporc and his followers dispersed before 
the end of 1857, no geiK'.ral movemmit for the suppression of rebellion in 
Central India took place until early in J858. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Sir Hugh Rose, who commanded 
the Central India Fk'.ld Force, had an easy task before him. In 1858 Oudh 
was still a seething mass of revolt; the besiegers of luicknow were not fnuilly 
defeated until March of that year, by which tinu'. Sir Hugh Rose liad relieved 
Saugor and w^as advancing against the rebels at Jhaiisi under the Rani. 

From this it will be understood that the various events were connected, 
that they were in some measure interdependent, 

Btratogical combmationH. , r + . • l • ^ 4 : • 

and that from a strategical point 01 view the 

operations both north and south of the Jumna were directed towards one 

common object. The Commander-in-Chief said in his order of the 2Gth June, 

1858, when congratulating Major-General Sir Hugh Rose on the successful 

result of his advance on Gwalior;— 

“ It must not be forgotten that the advance of the Central India Field Force 
formed part of a large combination, and was rendered possible by the move¬ 
ment of Major-General Roberts, of the Bombay Army, into Rajputana, on the 
one side, and of Major-General Whitlock, of the Madras Army, on the other, 



and by the support they, respectively, gave to Major-General Sir Hugh Rosa 
as he moved onwards in obedience to his instructions.” 

How far Sir Hugh Rose’s advance was assisted by the halting operations and 
dilatory proceedings of Major-General Whitlock will be gathered from a study 
of the ensuing pages. The flanks of the Central India Field Force were to some 
extent protected by the advance of the columns through Rajputana and East¬ 
ern Bundelkhand, but those columns exerted but little influence on the 
general course of the war. Perhaps with more reason the Commander-in- 
Chief might have referred to the assistance which Sir Hugh Rose rendered 
Sir Colin Campbell in the pacification of Oudh by the containing power of the 
Central India Field Force which, manoeuvred by the greatest commander 
of those times, held and finally defeated and destroyed thee rebel army 
south of the Jumna. 




THE REVOLT IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

CENTRAL INDIA, 

The revolt of the sepoy army in Hindustan in 1857 spread rapidly towards 
the south, threatening at one time to engulf the 
The theatre of operations, q£ i^dia in the flames of rebellion. But, 

except for sporadic outbreaks, it was practically checked on the line of the 
Narbada by the vigorous measures undertaken to prevent its further extension 
outh wards. 

The country included in the theatre of military operations to the south of 
the line Cawnporc-Agra comprised Central India,* including Gwalior, Western 
Malwa, Indore, and Biindelkhand, as well as Jhansi and a portion of the Central 
Provinces then known as the Saugor and Narbada Territories, whilst part of 
Rajputana was also in the area of rebellion. 

This extensive region comprised the great table-land of Malwa, a highly 
cultivated country, varied with small conical and flat-topped hills and low ridges, 
watered by many rivers, including the Banas, Chambal, Sindh, and Betwa, drain¬ 
ing into the Jumna on the north ; and the Narbada with its tributaries on the 
south. 

A large portion of the country is covered with forests, especially in the more 
hilly ’’ogions which have not been brought under cultivation. The plains are 
genercJly characterised by a dark alluvial surface known as black cotton soil, 
which is highly fertile. 

The climate of Central India is generally equable, the year being divided, 
as elsewhere in the central part of the peninsula, into seasons influenced by the 
prevalence of the monsoon. In the hot weather, from April to July, the heat is 
intense ; this season is followed by some three months of heavy rain, succeeded 
by a cold weather during which the thermometer ranges from 70* to below freez¬ 
ing point. 

The country is inhabited by peoples of many races and many tongues— 
Pathans, Mahrattas, and Rajputs represent the civilization of the Orient J 
aboriginal Bhils and Gonds share with savage beasts the fastnesses of forest and 
Inountain. It is interesting to note that a large portion of the region of revolt had 
been the scene of operations during the great Mahratta and Pindari War of 1817, 
after which the Confederacy of the nation founded by Sivaj i had been broken up 
and the territories of the Peshwa had been annexed. 

• Central India and Bundolkhand oompriaed I Rewah, Nagode, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, 
many States, of which the principal wore I Jaora, Rutlam and others. 

Dhar, Orohha, Samthar, Panna, Chorkhari, | 

72 1. B. 
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Gwalior. 


The Peshwa Baji Rao, whose overthrow took place in the war of 1817, had not 
been forgotten in Central India and the Deccan, whilst 

The Mahrattft country. his adopted son, the infamous Nana Sahib of Cawn- 
pore, who in 1854 succeeded to his legacy of wealth and hatred towards the British, 
aspired to sovereignty and was recognised by the Mahrattas as their legitimate chief. 
The spark of nationality still glowed in the heart of the Mahratta people of tho 
Deccan, and required but little encouragement to kindle into a blaze that would 
have fired the whole country from the Jumna to the Krishna and Tungabhadra. 
But it was quenched for ever by the suppression of the rebellion in Central India* 
The two great Mahratta Chiefs, Sindhia and Ilolkar, had their capitals, respectively, 
at Indore and Gwalior, and their attitude and that of their people during the crisis 
was important, and at the same time that of the latter was uncertain. At Jhansi 
the British had a bitter enemy in tho Rani. Early in 1857 the Nana paid a 
visit to Kalpi on the bank of the Jumna, while his agents had been at work in 
every part of the Mahratta country. The outbreak at Meerut on the 10th May, 
1857, was followed by the revolt of regiments stationed in other parts of the country, 
including Agra and Aligarh, which were in dangerous proximity to Gwalior. 
After the war of 1843, Lord Ellenborough had restored Gwalior to Sindhia. 

He disbanded the Maharaja’s Army, and in its 
place raised a subsidiary force, known as tho 
Gwalior Contingent, under British Oflieers, while a Resiclent was placed at 
the Court of Sindhia. The Maharaja, then a minor, grew up a staunch ad¬ 
herent of British rule, and on the outbreak of the Mutiny loyally adopted tho 
cause of the Suzerain Power, and, on the request of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, sent troops to his assistance at Agra and Aligarh. 

Gwalior was within 70 miles of Agra ; the Contingent was composed of 2 
regiments of cavalry, 4 fu'Id batteries, a sjiiall siege train, and 7 infantry battalirais, 
a total of 8,318 men under Brigadier Kainsay ; there w’ero outposts at Sipri, 
Agra, Goona, Agar, and other places, and w^c find troops of the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent as far south as Mebidpur, Neemueb, and Asirgarh. The men of which it was 
composed w^cre drawn from the same sources as the Bengal Army. On hearing of 
the revolt of the 9th Bengal Infantry at Aligarh, detachments of that regiment at 
Bulandshahr, Mainpuri, and Etawah, all near the Gwalior frontier, also mutinied. 

When the news of the mutiny at Meerut and Delhi reached Indore, it was 
Indore feared by Colonel Durand, the Ofriciating Agent to the 

Governor-General, that no dependence could be placed 
on the native troops of the regular army in Central India ; but be had hopes that 
several local corps and Political Contingents at his disposal were not tainted 
with any feeling of disloyalty. To form a counterpoise at Indore to men of 
the 23rd Bengal Infantry and of the Ist Light Cavalry, who were stationed 
at Mhow, he sent for a detachment of the Bhopal Contingent from Sehoreand 
for the Malwa Bhil Corps from Sirdarpur. To these were added some troops 
and guns furnished by the Maharaja Holkar. 
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At Gwalior the emicsarics of rebellion were actively poisoning the min^a 

Disaffection at of the people with reports that the bones of pigs and cows 

Gwalior. tad been pulverized by the British and mixed with the 

flour and sugar which were sold all over the country. Sindhia was much oppress¬ 
ed with anxiety. He had information that the men of the Gwalior Contingent and 
some of his own troops, who were natives of our provinces, held nightly meetings 
and had pledged themselves on the Ganges water to exterminate the Christians ; 
and he warned Major Macphcrson, the Political Agent, that no dependence could 
be placed on the sepoys. Brigadier Ramsay, however, who commanded the troops, 
as well as the rest of the officers of the Contingent, held a different opinion. The 
Lieutenant-Governor at Agra shared in some measure this feeling of confidence 3 
and at his requisition the 1 st Cavalry Regiment of the Contingent and a battery 
were sent to him, and the 1 st Infantry Regiment to Etawah. At the same time, 
to mark in an unmistakeablc manner that he had identified the British cause with 
his own, Sindhia sent his body-guard to the Lieutenant-Governor and a troop 
of Mabratta Horse to Etawah. 

On the 23rd May the first overt act of mutiny in the Gwalior Contingent was 
committed at Hathras by 100 men of the 1st Cavalry who, raising the war-cry 
of Islam, went off to Delhi, On May 27th, the symptoms of disaffection having 
bccomestrongor at Gwalior, Major Maepherson, atSindhia’s suggestion, removed 
the men of the Contingent who were guarding the Residency, and allowed their 
places to be filled by the Maharaja’sown troops. Sindhia himself carefully posted 
hisguards. Someof the ladies and children took shelter there ; but the families of 
the officers of the Contingent remained in their own houses, as Brigadier Ramsay 
considered it inexpedient that any want of confidence in his men should bo 
manifested. On the following day, however, all the ladies living in cantonments 
fled to the Residency; and Major Maepherson received a message from the 
Brigadier that the troops were expected to rise that night. But the sun had not 
gone down when Brigadier Ramsay’s confidence in his men revived ; and he and 
hiB officers slept in the lines at Morar, some five miles distant from Gwalior. 

The sepoys loudly declared that their honour was touched when the guard of 
the Contingent was removed from the Residency, that the imputation on their 
fidelity was intolerable, and that they would not permit the smallest amount 
of treasure to pass from their hands into those of Sindhia’s troops. The 4 th 
Infantry, moreover, volunteered to serve against the rebels. Similar offers were 
made about the same time by the troops at Mhow, at Bhopal, at Lalitpur, and 
m other parts of Central India. 

On the 29tb May, by the advice of Sindhia, who began to fear that a feeling 
of hostility towards the British prevailed more extensively among his own 
troops than he had at first suspected. Major Maepherson took the ladies and 
children from the Residency to the palace, in the Maharaja’s carriages. But on 
the next day (Brigadier Ramsay becoming more confident in his men) several 
ladies returned to cantonments. 

A2 
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Neemuoh. 


Eatly in the month of June the wave of revolt reached Central India. Thd 
Mutiny of the cavalry of the United Malwa Contingent, who were march- 
Malwa Contin- ing from Mehidpur to Neerauch, mutinied on the road, 
gent Cavalry. murdered Captain Brodic, their Commanding Officer* 

and Lieutenant Hunt, their Adjutant. At Ncemuch* the 7th Infantry of the 
Gwalior Contingent and other troops mutinied on the 3rd 
June. Captain Carter, commanding the 5th Infantry 
of the Contingent, who had been ordered to move from Agar to Mandesar, hearing 
of these occurrences, and fearing that a dash would be made by the mutineers 
upon Agar, made a counter-march to that station. 

When Holkar heard of the revolt of the cavalry of the Malwa Contingent 
he was much troubled. He informed Colonel Durand f 
Trouble at Indore. that there was a strong sympathy between those muti¬ 
neers and his own cavalry, that they were “ as one,’* 
and that he had no longer any confidence in the latter. A troop of the Malwa 
Contingent Cavalry being at the time on escort duty at Indore, Colonel Durand 
ordered it at once to proceed to Mehidpur, and promised rewards to the men if 
they would lend loyal assistance to Major Timins, the Commandant of the 
Contingent. 

OntheTthJuno the rising occurred at Jhansi, andonhearing of the massacre 
there. Captain Murray, who had been sent from Gwalior to Jhansi with a wing 
of the 4th Regiment Infantry and a battery, retraced his steps, and reached 
Gwalior on the 13th Juno. On the same day a wing of the 6th Regiment 
of the Contingent mutinied at Lalitpur. 

The news of the Jhansi massacre stirred the capital of Sindhia to its inmost 
depths. All believed that the foundations of 
the British Empire in India were crumbling into 
dust. On the morning of the 14th June the Mess House at Morar and a bungalow 
were burnt down ; but nothing further occurred until night, when, between the 
hours of 9 and 11, the sky was reddened by the blaze of all the bungalows in 
cantonments, and amid cries that the Europeans were down upon the sepoys, the 
troops of the Contingent shot down as many Christians as they could find. 
Six officers, a clergyman, six non-commissioned officers, three women, and three 
children perished by their hands. Some managed to escape to the palace or the 
Residency, and two officers rode off at once to Dholpur and Agra. The 
conduct of a few of the sepoys deserves notice. Three men of the 2nd 
Infantry escorted Lieutenant Pierson and his wife to the Residency, carrying 
Mrs. Pierson in a litter a distance of seven miles. A guard of the 1st Regiment 
protected the family of their absent Commandant; and the rear-guard of the 4th 
Regiment defended Captains Murray and Meade and their families against an 
attackingparty of the2nd Regiment. 


Rising at Gwalior. 


•For particulars of the Neomuch mutiny Hamilton, Bart., being on leave in Eng- 
860 page 64. land. Indore was made subsidiary to the 

Colonel H. M. Durand was OflRciating ]>ritish Covernnient after the defeat of Holkar 
Agent to tho Governor-General in Central at the battle of Mehidpur in 1817. 

India, vho permanent iuoumbeut, bii Hubert 
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On heating ol the outbreak MajorMacphetBon got into a carriage, with a lady 
of his family and an officer who had escaped, and proceeded to join Sindhia, es* 
corted by some Muhammadans and forty Mahratta horsemen* On the Way they 
were met by a number of ghazia who vehemently demanded that the Christiana 
should be given up to them ; but on learning from the Mahratta who commanded 
the escort that by Sindhia’s order ho was carrying Major Macpherson as a prisoner 
to the palace, the fanatics allowed the party to proceed. On arriving at the 
palace, Major Macpherson found Brigadier Ramsay and several officers and their 
families assembled there. Sindhia was much agitated. He declared that it was 
out of his power to protect the Christians for even one hour. It was, therefore, 

__ . , „ . . . necessary that they should fly towards Agra, and 

he had conveyances and an escort of his body-guard 
ready for them. Their flight was at first attended with great danger, for 200 
ghazis were thirsting for their blood on the road to the Chambal river, and at a 
most critical moment the body-guard deserted their charge. Fortunately a Tha» 
kur, Baldeo Singh,* the head of a tribe who were indebted to Major Macpherson*a 
mediation for some favours which they had received from Sindhia, unexpectedly 
made his appearance on the scene with a body of armed men, and offered to show 
Lis gratitude by defending the fugitives with his life. 

Conducting them by by-paths so as to avoid the ghazis^ the Thakur’escorted them 
cafely to the banks of the Chambal, on the opposite side of which some troops of 
the Dholpur State were waiting with elephants to escort them to their master. 
The Rana gave them an escort to Agra, which they reached in safety on the 17th 
June. A few days after their arrival a second party of fugitives, mostly women 
and children, whom the mutineers, after subjecting them to very insulting treat¬ 
ment, had sent to Sindhia, reached Agra in safety under an escort from Dholpur. 

The outbreak at Gwalior was immediately followed by the mutiny of the let 
Infantry of the Gwalior Contingent at Etawah, 
Mutiny at Btawah and Sipn. Infantry and 3rd Battery at Sipri. 

At the latter station reports had been circulated that ground bones were mixed 
with the flour sold in the bazaar. To allay the apprehensions thus raised, one 
hunniah was placed on his trial before a court composed of native officers, who 
acquitted the man, and publicly expressed their conviction that the purchasers 
of the flour inspected by them had themselves polluted it. To satisfy the sepoys, 
however, the members of the court applied for and obtained permission to inflict 
a fine upon the hunniah. But the disaffected did not desist from their efforts to 
bring matters to a crisis. The men of the 3rd Battery charged their Commanding 
Officer, Captain Lemarchand, with attempting to destroy their caste. A sentry 
snapped his musket at Sergeant Callan. Some of the men of the artillery and 

•With Baldoo Singh wash iflBon, Gopal Singh, caste, expert swimmers, and known in the 
who afterwards joined the Central India Horse, Regiment as the “ Chambal Horse. ’* Gopal 
with a troop of his followers, and ovontually Singh and his men greatly distinguished 
became Risaldar-Major, Sirdar Bahadur, tlicmBelves in crossing the Kabul River in flood 
A D C to the Viceroy. Ho was a man of fine near Jalalabad on the 23rd May 1880. (Offi- 
phvsique and great intellectual qualities. The cial History of the 2iJd Afghan Wax, page 
tribe were Danotia Thakurs, Brahmins by 446.) 
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four sepoys of the infantry entered into a plot to blow Major Macphcrson out of 
his verandah in which he used to sleep, but their treachery was exposed by the 
native officers. Volunteers being required to march to the relief of Jhansi, only 
147 men stepped out of the ranks, the rest refusing to march against their brethren 
of the 12th Bengal Infantry, and taunting those who had volunteered. On the 
18th June the pay of the 3rd Regiment arrived from Gwalior, and with it came 
the news that the sepoys at that place had mutinied. 

The troops at Sipri became wild with excitement; and Major Maepherson 
was informed that ten men had been told off from each company to murder 
the officers that night. Arrangements were instantly made for flight; and with the 
exception of two non-commissioned officers, all the Christians escap cd to Agar. 

At Indore the attitude of Holkar caused great anxiety. Ilis dominions lay 
to the south of and adjacent to those of Sindhia; 

Indore. on the west was the independent State of Dhar, and 

the territory was in part surroumhid by Rajputana, while the States of Jaora and 
Bhopal were also adjacent. Matters were rapidly coming to a crisis. For some 
days before the outbreak took ])lacc the Sikh sowars of the Bhopal Contingent 
observed that the three guns which Holkar had jdaced at the disposal of Colonel 
Durand, and which had been posted at the entrance to the city bazaar, were shifted 
about atnight and pointed at the stable-square of the Residency, where the Sikhs 
were stationed, so as to rake it diagonally. Captain Ludlow, the Superintending 
Engineer of the Saugor and Narbada territories, and Captain Cobbe, the Executive 
Engineer at Mhow, advised Colonel Durand to remove the guns to the Residency 
where they would be more under control. They also asked permission to 
entrench the Residency ; but he did not consider it advisable to accede to 
either of these proposals 

On the 27th June religious mendicants made their appearance among the 
Atuok on the Indore Eesi- troops. On the morning of the Ist July the 
donoy. Maharaja’s guns were 8‘iiddcnly unlimbered, and, 

after being fired in the direction of the stable-square, were quickly moved up to 
a position close to the Residency, on which they opened with grapc.t 

They were answered by two guns of the Bhopal Contingent, worked by Cap¬ 
tain Cobbe and a European Sergeant, with the aid of the native gunners, who 
remained faithful and did their duty well. One of Holkar’s guns was dismounted, 
but Captain Cobbe, who had been seriously ill, fainted from his exertions, and the 
Sergeant received a severe contusion. In the meantime Colonel Travers, Com¬ 
mandant of the Bhopal Contingent, having with much difficulty collected about 
25 of the Sikh sowars, charged the Maharaja’s guns ; but he was followed by only 
five men, his horse was wounded, and ho was obliged to retreat, having cut down 
a few of the gunners. At the same time Captain F. L. Magniac, who had ridden 
• This report proved false. 

•j" The Eesidenoy was struck by only one Harsa Singh, both of whom received tho 
shot, the mark of which was preserved for some Order of Merit, and served many years in the 
years. Among those wlio charged tho guns Control India Horse, 
with Colonel ^oven were Nehal Singh and 
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up'to the Infantry of the Bhopal and Malwa Contingents for the purpose of taking 
them into the Residency, returned and reported that they also were mutinous. 
The men of the Bhil Corps were then placed in the upper storey of the Residency ; 
but they seemed panic-stricken and did not remain steadily at their posts. The 
European battery at Mhow had been previously sent for, and was expected mo¬ 
mentarily ; but the arrival of some more of Holkar’s guns, and a report* that the 
Maharaja had himself set out, at the head of his forces, to attack the Residency 
induced Colonel Durand to decide upon retreating to Simrol. The Bhopal Con¬ 
tingent guns were moved to the back of the Residency, the ladies and children 

were placed on the ammunition waggons and in 
Betreftt oMhe^British from three bullock carts, and the retreat commenced 

at 10 A.M., the Sikh sowars forming the advanced 
guard, and the Bhils bringing up the rear. On reaching the ghat leading 
to the valley of the Narbada, the Sikhs insisted on going to Sehore instead of 
to Simrol, as they said that a party of Ilolkar’s horse was lying in wait for them on 
the road to the latter place. Colonel Durand was, therefore, obliged to alter his 
route. 


As soon as the Indore Residency had been abandoned, the rebel sowars gal¬ 
loped through the bazaar, and, entering the houses of the European and Eurasian 
clerks, put to the sword 28 men, women, and children. The bodies of the slain 
were buried four days afterwards by Holkar’s orders. 

The troops at Mhow, a dozen miles to the south, had evinced a mutinous 
disposition. The garrison consisted of the 23rd 
Bengal Native Infantry, a wing of the Ist Bengal 
Cavalry,* and a battery of Bengal Artillery with European gunners and native 
drivers. On the evening of the same day, 1st July, the native troops broke into 
open mutiny ; but they revelled in their work of blood and destruction only until 
the guns of Captain Hungerford’s Company of European Artillery opened on them 
with grape and round shot. That officer had, from the beginning of the mutinies, 
advised Colonel Platt, who commanded the station, to prepare for the storm which 
ho foresaw would sweet) over Central India. In the month of May he suggested 
that a party of his Europeans should replace the company of sepoys guarding tho 
gateway of the fort or fortified square at Mhow, which contained many heavy guns 
and a Large quantity of ammunition and valuable stores of various kinds. But 
Colonel Platt feared the effects of showing a want of confidence in the sepoys. He 
permitted Captain Hungerford, however, to dismount and disable the heavy guns. 
On the 6th June, when the news of the Ncemuch mutiny reached Mhow, Captain 
Hungerford, in a letter to Colonel Platt, expressed his anxiety to take his guns out 
of their sheds, which were at a distance of 200 yards from tho barracks, and to keep 
the ni ready for use at short notice. Colonel Platt permitted him to do what he 
recommended, but desired him to wait two days. An opportunity, however, 
offering itself. Captain Hungerford turned out his guns that very day, and parked 


• The other wing of this regiment (less one on tho 3rd Juno, 
troop at Kherwara) mutinied at Neemuoh 
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them in front of the barracks ; and every night after that the horses stood ready 
harnessed and the men were on the alert. This prompt demonstration had a good 
effect on the sepoys at the time. Colonel Durand was of opinion that it prevent¬ 
ed them from rising when they heard of the mutiny at N eemuch.* But as they 
appeared to many to be ripe for revolt. Colonel Platt was urged to provide for the 
safety of the women and children at the station. He contented himself 
with placing a guard of sepoys of the 23rd every night over the houses of 
the officers of that] regiment. On the morning of the 1st July the firing 
of guns was heard in the direction of Indore, and shortly after a note was 
received from Colonel Durand containing these words :—“ Send the European 
Battery as fast as you can. We are attacked by Holkar.** The battery 
was immediately turned out; and for an escort two men were told off to each gun 
and waggon, and were armed with muskets and mounted on the limber boxes. 
Half-way to Indore, at Rao, Captain Hungerford was met by a horseman bear¬ 
ing a pencil note from Colonel TravcrB,t which briefly stated that the officers and 
ladies of the Residency were retreating on Simrol. The sowar added that 
Colonel Durand had not retired to Mhow, because he expected that it would be 
attacked by Holkar. The road from Rao to Simrol being narrow and cut up with 
ruts, Captain Hungerford returned to Mhow. Immediately on his arrival there 
he asked Colonel Platt to let him take the battery into the fort, as the artillery 
barracks, in which the families of all the officers and men had taken refuge, 
could not be easily defended ; but he did not obtain permission to do so until late 


in the evening when he had made a more urgent application. The sepoy guard 
at the gateway was at the same time increased. At nightfall the troops broke 


Mutiny at Mhow. 


out into mutiny. Colonel Platt had been so com¬ 
pletely deceived by the behaviour of his men that he 


had just commenced a letter to Colonel Durand with the words : “ All right, 

both cavalry and infantry very khoosh and willing,’* when he was interrupted 
by a sudden uproar without, the firing of shots, and the crackling of burning timber. 


He hastened to the fort, ordered out the battery, and then rode with his ad¬ 


jutant, Captain Fagan, straight to the quarter-guard of his regiment,where they 
were both instantly shot. Major Harris of the 1st Light Cavalry was at the same 
time cut down by his own men. 


Captain Hungerford, after disarming the sepoys at the fort gate, took his 
battery to the parade ground, which was lit up by the blaze of the burning bunga¬ 
lows, md was apparently deserted. Being fired upon, however, by unseen 
hands, he unlimbered and sent grape and round shot into the lines. Groans and 
a rushing noise were heard ; but in a few minutes everything was perfectly quiet. 
Captain Hungerford was afterwards informed that, on his opening fire, the whole 
of the cavalry, in regular files, had left their lines at a hard trot, and had taken the 


♦The troops at Neemuoh mutinied on the in the Control India Horae, and was killed 
3rd June. by a tiger in the Goona jungles in 1884. Sir 

t Afterwords General Travers, V.C. The M. Gernxd built a bund at Goona and on it a 
horseman with Travers’ note was Harsa Singh, monument to the memory of Harsa Singh 
who out his way through more than one party by whose name the tank is still known, * * 
of rebels. For many years he was head Shikari 
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road to Indore, and that the infantry had fled from their luits in groat disorder. 
Muskets and coats were found lying scattered about the lines. 

Most of the officers escaped to the fort. Captain Brooks and Lieutenants 
Martin and Chapman, who were on foot, were pursued by troops to within a few 
hundred yards of the fort, and were drawn in over the walls of one of the bas¬ 
tions. 

Early the following morning activ'e preparations were commenced for 
strengthening the fort and restoring order in and 

Captain Hnng('rfor(l at Mhow. i ‘ x i, it r 

around Mliow. Jn a week s time t r.piaiii iiungerford, 
who had assumed eomimind, was ready to repel the attack of a native army. Tho 
artillerymen, nn<l»n- the direction of laeurenant IMalloek, worked laboi iously, throw¬ 
ing iiy) ontreiufliinents, mounting th(‘h(‘avy giir.sand howitztn’s on (lieir carriages, 
})lacing light pieees on the foni' eorm'r hast ions, and (‘reefing bat t 'rie.". and breast- 
woiks outside tlie foi’t'to protia-t th<^ north and south gab'S. v\inM'.uuition was 
made ii]) for tlie, iK'avy guns by 3.1r. Postiima', tin' l)(‘puty C^mimiss u’y of Ordnance, 
and snpplii'S for nn'ii and liors(‘S for six months wei’e l.dd in by Mr. Madras, tlio 
(V)riimissari;;t f)i]ie('‘r. Tlui otlieers, road S('rgennts, and clerks who had escaped 
wore foj'ined in to a body of horsemen, and pku'cd in two divisions under tho 
command of (h])tain llrooks of the 1st Light Cavalry and of Ca])tiun TroAVor, 
2.')i'd Nativ(‘ infantry, for emplovment as flaiddng pa.rli''s wln'never it was neces¬ 
sary to nu-ve the, guns out of tin' fort. 'I’Ik'A' IkuI also tosarve as sentries at 
night, aaIuui tin* artilltuynum liad rest. For tlin'o or four (kiys iH'gidarly a ])oi'tion 
()l (\ipt.ain Hnngerford's batteiy, aee()ni}>ani(*d by a propai- escort, tunn'.d out and 
did iniicli s('r\ iee. Several \ illag(‘S in whieli luiitineoT-s \ ve:v hiding avcia* destroyed, 
and some se])oys and S(aAAaxrs wau-e ImntiHl down and kilh'd ; the bodies of missing 
officers, much niutilate(.l, were buried ; a nundn'r of muskets and other articles 
wei'C rei'overed ; and the magazines of the cavalry a,nd iidantry, which were full 
of ammunition, wewe blown up. 'i’he civil diili(‘S Avcr<3 chiefly (conducted by 
Captain LI!i(>t of the Tliagi Depaudmeiit, whose local knowledge enabled him to 
be very useful. 

Ou the 5th duly Holkar deynited two of Jiis jiriucipal oflka'rs and Captain 
, „ Fenwick, an .East Indian in his sei-vice, t(A MIioav. 

Action of Ilolkar. i i i i i , 

Avitn a lettei-, in Avhicli he expressed deep regret at 

what had occurred and otTered to co-operate with Captain Hungerford in main¬ 
taining order. The nmtineers, it ajipeared, had carried off nine /a/ihs of treasure 
from the Itosidency, some of Holkar’s guns, and as many horses, caiimds, and 
bullock-carts as they c«nLld lay tln^ir ha.nds on. 

The money remaining in the Treasury, amounting to Rujx'os T,lfl,()90, and 
Government Securities to the amount of tAventy-tliree lakhs and a half, were sent 
by the Maharaja to the fort of MIioaau Tfe also provided Uiij’teen elephants for tho 
column which was advancing under General Woodburn. On tin; 0th July he sent 
ill two Muhammadan sepoys of the 23rd, v/ho Avere tri(*d and hanged. Their sur¬ 
render caused much exautemeiit among his troops, and an anonyjiious letbir was 
found in the Durbar hall accusing him of being under the inlluenee of ministers 
who were in reality Christians. Ilolkar’s tributaries, finding that he was not 

B 
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hostile to the British, as they had at first supposed, exerted themselves to suppress 
disturbanres ; and Ihe country speedily wore a tranquil appearance. The report 
that he had arrayed himself aymiTist the Paramount Power caused the Maharaja 
much perturbaljoii ; and when intelli^auice was received that two columns were 
advanciim from l^ombay. In* was with dilliculty prevented by Captain Hunger- 
ford from leaving Indore for the ]>urpose of personally ollering an explanation 
to ]jord Elphinstoiie, Governor of that Presidency, 

Postal cominunication witli Bom])a,y was re-opened chielly l)y the exertions of 
Lieutenant W. t(laiinning. Deputy Bhil Agent. Tliat oflieerhad l)(‘en in an 
isolated ])osition at ]Man})Ui\ with a, Naik and four s(‘po\sof the Gwalior Con- 
tingenl, a Hmitlar and lour s('])()ys of tlie P)|io])al (Van I iiigeiit, and twenty 
]\'aj/lis' (,1 1li(‘ Tliagi J)<‘.pa tmenl. Oji luMfing of I h(‘ oiiibri'ak ai. Indore he 
retired 1 o < he lulls w idi a. f<‘W men on whom he could relv, bu1, aftt'r ( oinnuinieat- 
ing with the ollicersat the foil, of !\ih(>w, he r(>turned to .Manpur, and enqiloyed 
hims(d[ ill malviiig [)ostal anangenieiits, and thi('a.tening with pnnisliineip, those 
who atteinptcMl lo stop (h(‘f/d/.- runners. During his a.hsi ive Mk' gmvrd of the 
Gwalio]' (’ontiii'.'eiit had nmiained at thmi posts, and had saved Ids bungalow 
from being pinnd'ac d, but the guaid of th(‘ idiojial ('onlingiMit had left the 
pl.ie(>, the 11a \di lai' ladng eonipidled by tin' sejxiys to walk otT at ilie point of the 
bayonet. 'Th'* W.'y/bs- Lad also abseomh'd aftiu' piuinlering the juiblic nioiioy 
und(*r their « h i rg s 

Dll tin* nil -Inly the bth Inlantry. Gwalioi- Contingent, wliieh had ri'cidvi'd 
emissaries from the ln<loi(‘ relxds, mutiiiiiMi at Agar. 
Hearing a. griait, tiimnlt. in thiMnorning Lieutenant 
O’Dowda, the Adjutant, whose horse was saddled, loch'to the lines and was im- 
nic'diately shot. iVqitain Carii r, tin' Commanding Ollieer, Avas riding in the same 
direction wlnm h(' AViis sto])j)ed by four si'jiovs, Avho with upliftc'd hands onlri'ated 
him not. to advanci' further, or in' Avould be killed. 11(' returned, therefore, lo his 
bungalow and made arrangc'ineiils for lliglit. Coiivc'yaiu'es AAere pioeured, and 
Avith tlie ('.\eeplioii of Dr. and -Mrs, .lames, avIjo wc're sliot just as they had mounted 
theirhorsi's for a morniiig ride, the Avliole of the oflici'i’s and ladies, including 
those AAho had tied from Sipri on tlie 18th June, left the station safelj^. They 
wandered in the jungles for twelve days, e-xposed to the insults of the AuJiagers along 
their patli, until they reached Hoshangabad.* 

AVliile Colonel Durand was at Seliore, he Avas inlormed by the Ilegent of Bhopal, 
the Sikaiider Bc'gum, that the Maidvis in her city 
Avere pn'acliiiig a religious wai', and that her Mii- 
haminadaii soldiery, ehiefly Afghans of the Khylier Pass, Avero daily becoming 
more turbulent, and threatening her, and tJiat the juoxiniity of the small party of 
Europeans at Scliove caused her miieli embarrassment. Major Richards, the 
Political Agent at Bhopal, on hearing of the mutiny at Indore, had eonimcnced 
making a stockade round the Sehore Agency, hoping to be aided by the Bhopal 

* The Agar fugitives went first to Ixaiuir, 11 through the junglo to Hoshangabatb hiding 
niileB N. E- ef Agar, where they Avero harbour- by day and travelling by night. Lalji is 
ed by one Lalji, a Jemadar of t-Va Gwalior po- still (1008) aliv^c, nearly 100 years old and 
lice of the Nalkbara District. He took them frequently visits the officers at Agar. 
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Contingent. But it soon became apparent that no reliance could be placed upon 
those troops. The three companies of infantry which had taken part in the 
mutiny at Indore returned to Sehorc on the 7th July, rich with the plunder of the 
treasury. The Commandant was forced to temporize with them, and to receive 
them as if they had not misbehaved at all ; and immediately the rest of the Con¬ 
tingent became disaffec ted, and were ready to join in any local insurrection. When, 
therefoie, the Begenths communications were received, bolh Colonel Durand and 
Major Biclmrds were of opinion that, when the pressure of (‘ircumstances should 
become too great, the. British oiTicers should retire from Sehove, and that the troops 
of the Contingent should be informed at the last moment that the British could not 
maintain their position in a friendly foreign St:)to“ against the will and wish of the 
ruler, if, hv ])ersisting in so doing, danger or didimilty ensued to thi'country or 
those vho governed it.’’ Colomd Trav(MS, however, iimmMli;it(‘ly imuh' known 
the result of tins deliheratinn to Bie native ollicers, and the liltli' discijdine. and 
ord(‘r that remained among the <roo]>s vanished. 

Tn these circumstanees Major Biehards fell it his (Inly to provide for the safety 

of the Miiropean ttflicers and tluur famili('s (2-1 pt'rsons) 
Seliore abuialoned. • i , 

\\ ho were wjI h imu. 

Accordiiiglv the static-n aii<l tieasuiy wer- ma(h‘ ovei to an oflieer of rank, 
deputed Iioni Bhoj)al itu' tie' pnijxjse. on Ihe'Mh July, and th(' Ihii'otieans rc'tired 
to flcvshangahad. Coloie'l TraV('m had at the sanu' time, placed lie Cdulingent 
temporarilv unde!’tie' oohos oi tie' llegmi\. Ihii tIn'v w('le onl>'mmiinally mider 
her (’onInJ I'o!' lh(' lost two or three iiiontlis, until tie* woist eharaef('rs weri* ('xp^-lknl 
fi'om th(' station, dhe ii<»o]is icfiisrd to oha-v le*!’ oiah'j's when sle* re(|uiiv(l them to 
march on Ih-rsia, wheii* Sujawal Khan, Ihndari, a ])oIitical j)ension('r, lia l mnnh'rc'd 
the Supeiintendenl, r-ahu Snl>li Ba.o, phmdeK'd tie' livasury, andhiiinf (le'Cnverii- 
ne'nl bungalows. irood p(»rlio!i of lie* Conting('ii(, howcv('r, and esjx'cially the 
Hikhs and the gimnets, wcvi* dis])('S('d to behave we'll ; hut tle'V wc:u I’l'iuh'n'd 
poW('rless (*n tie* bth of Atigust, when a Bisaldar raist'd tie' Muhammadan standard, 
and :(id('(l bv tlie (.ivalry and infanlry, S('ized tie* guns. After lh(' lle'.uim had got 
jid of tliose who AM'i'e mutinous, she sent a, detachne-nt of tie' Conti:ig('nt .against 
the rebel Fa/il xMuhamni.id Khan of Amb.aiiani. They took his fort ami razcal it to 
the erome!, although tJie la'hel liimself ('scajK'd for tie* tine* to Khih.atg.arli. ^onin 
of the mutineers fiom Sehoro made tlj(*ir Avay to (hwnpore aaid fought, ureh'r the 
Nana. Tlie loyal sowar.s of the cavaliy, togetlie.r wdtli a portion of (he 2nd 
Cavalry of the Gwalior Contingent, were ultimately ])lae(*d under eha,rge, of Captain 
H 0. Mavne, and served as tlie nucleus of a body of irrcguhir lioi'se wliicli that 
officer had been ordered to organise for employment in Central India.* 

At Gwalior Sindliia maintained adiffieidt struggle with the mutineers of the 
Siiulbia and tho (iwalior (Jwalior Contingent. They had demanded tliat I.o 
Mutineers. should give them money and carriage and lead them 

to A"ra ; and they had threatened to plunder his city and his treasury if he refused 
to comply with their wixshes. Flis own troops being of the .saim*. ](viv(‘n, he had to 
rely mainl}' on the resources of his own skill and ingenuitv to control tiie mutineers, 
and to prevent them from marching ('ither to Agra or Dellii. By turns he bribed 
* Now the Central India Hor.s(!. 
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and cajoled them. He gave them a donation of three months’ pay and promised to 
take them into his sorvice. He sent hi-; emissaTi<\s among tlicnn and sowed dis¬ 
sension between Hindus and Midnnnniadans. He bribed many of their officers 
and priests. The artill(‘r'','offie^rs b<‘ing mostly nntives of (Jwniior, lie acted on 
them tlirougli th(;ir village interesis. He summoned his feudal aristocracy to the 
capital, and they pl;K;ed a I(‘vy of 11,000 men at !iis disposal. He ordered the 
removal of wheels of all carts and .sent them on elejiliants and camels to distant 
jungles, and swejit the Clianibal of its boats. In these efforts lie had the valuable 
advice and co-operation of his Dewaii, Haidvav Kao, who reiuhncd himsedf so 
obnoxious to tlie sepovs that they styled him “th(‘ son of the roui]iany.”* 

On the. 20tli Jniv tie* hopes of tlu' mntim'^n’s were, brought to a \'ery low ('bb- 
The wing of tlic btli Keginumt of tlu‘ Owalior Oonting(‘iil. wliic.h had mutinied 
at Lalitpur, and had j<)ine<l tin* Kami at flitlnii', f-ann* ha'Ic to flwalior on that 
date, greatly thiiined by (h*m‘ral Tiev<‘l()(‘l<’s jin*, 'ml a\'(*ri,(*d th.at it was madness 
to face Knropc'ans. Tin' re]n*l ofln-eis now songiit to serure Sindliia's iiit('r<'o,ssion 
with tbe. British in ( a.s(‘of m'ed. On t liv .‘Kst .lidy, hov.ovor, tin* Lt'h'd Khilivc 
Infantry, a wing of tin* 1st CavaliN', (UK) of !b)lk<i:’s ti() 0 ])s, and 1,000 (/Jifizis, 
with 7 guns, fiom liidon* .and ^!}'.o\v., e:)0're<l (J w.dio*-, a nd Mu* (*mb(‘rs of relielliou 
Were ri'kindled in tlie .‘lioi'ai’ (\i!itoiinieiits. Ml atong tln*ir lim* of maridi these 
iniscrea.nts liad plmidmaal village's, dis'iononred weMin'it, destto\'ed tin* telegraph 
wires and ])osts, ami burnt tin* s' 'ging bmigcdow.-; and j'osl olllees ; and tlieir 
mutinous bredhre*!! ;u (twalior saw tin*);) goiwl with ])lunder. A ti’ooTier who 
was killed in a dispute liad gold tnoJiur.; to fin* valin- of -KOoo inj)aes about liis 
person. 

Hilling t lie nna.ih of Angnsi Sindhia had to eonte'ud willi the ]n*\v ('It'uients of 
confusion that lunl liseii around him. Udn* mat lue'ers s<'t up ;i pret einh'r whom they 
called a prince* el (la* \ mjx'rial I louse of I )e'lhi, a ud ln'noii:-e'd him w it h a salute of 22 
guns. Sinelhia. w as I eejui reel 1 o eh) homage* I e) I his ]»!) int eim ; bill lie re'plic'el eiaisively 
that his prede’e e's; e)is had se) ol’tan Ixa'ii d(‘e-eive*d tliat lie* W’eiulel w\ut until tin* King 
of Helhi should li iiiiself Inumiij- Mwalieir with liis pie'Si'iie-e*. This e^veaise diet not 
deceive the Hnhue mel iMhow mn! iin'e'is ; and as tin* Maharaja was not ])liant 
to their wishes in any e)t!i(*r matte'r, they prot tire'd i)oats, and eiii the Vlh Septemh(*r, 
accompanie'd by •‘‘UH) of his Mnliammaelan heirse*. a ]>oiiion of the* tKvalior tUmtin- 
geilt, and a large* boeU^ of familie-s, eu-e)ssed tin* (hiambal, and e'ntere'el Dholpur. 

Immediate'lv on (leui'de]<art lire t he niiilinee'rs at ^^orar raised .i cry that Sindhia 
had deceived them, and nunlc pre])aiat ie)us to at tack him, Avhilc tin* gis'ater portion 
of his own troops seemed re*ady tojeiin them. Kut the iMaharaja's energies rose 
with his danger, lb' had every lingle taken to liis palace* and every gun watched 
by men on whom he e oulel rely ; and liaving jiassed the night, in sleepless anxiety, 
at daybreak he ]>arad(‘d his troojis, and nuide a feeling aj^peal to tlieni, corps by corps. 
Would they iiermii the inntinecrs to insult him, their own Maharaja, amlto threaten 
him with coercion? Their sense of honour was touched and they gave up twenty 
of their comrades who had instigated them to rebellion. To secure more completel}' 
the fidelity of his troops, he jiroiniscd them daily allowances. At the same time 
he increased his TTiakur 1 'vies ; t hearing that the rebels had planted 
♦ Tlie Brilieh East India Conijmny. 

t Levies raised under the prevailing feudal system by riiaturs, or minor chiefs. 
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batteries against tbo city and palace, lie moved ont his whole force, and himself 
placed his batteries and picqnets. He then cut off the supplies of the mutineers, 
and increased his guards on the Chambal to prevent, the Indore and Mhow rebels 
from returning to Gwalior. Moreover, his emissaries sowed fresh dissensions 
among the sepovs. The ntliEegiment of Infantry, with which the rest were at 
variance, because the men had put to death the native officers who had incited 
them to mutinv at Agar, and tlie hth which had fled from General Havelock's 
force, ofTcred to range themselves under the Maharaja’s banners. The enemy 
became dishearfoned and withdrew their guns. 

The excitement had nearly subsided, when it blazed up again on the appear¬ 
ance at Gwalior of the agents of the dhaiisi Eani and the Nana, who bid high for the 
s(uviees of the mutiiu'ers. They made their election to fight for the Nana ; and 
Siudliia, being uiiahlo to restrain them, affected to approve of their determination. 
He, moreover, premised to pay them well if, on their way, they would suppress 
the disturbances at Jhansi and .lalaiiu ; and further to ])lease them he distributed 
military titles among them with a lavish hand. About the same time the news 
of the fall of l)('lhi, vhieh v.a.s foll(>\\('d soon after by that of the defeat of the Indore 
and Mliow rebels ])y t'olonel ('rejithed’s eohimn at Agra .on the lOtli October, 
fnaaitly streiudhened Sindhia’s }>osition. On the l5th October the mutineers of 
tlie (Vmlingeiit. led ])v Tautia Topi, marched for Ca.vn])ore, burning with hatred 
against Sindhia, \Nliieh they manih'sted by cutting down all the trees in the Can¬ 
tonments at M(,'r.u\ lavii'g waste the country on their route, and denouncing 
him as thOr gieatest (memy. They took possossioii of Jalauu and Kuchwahagar 
in t h(‘Nana’s name. c.\l(.it('d money from the Chief (»f Gursarai. ])y destroying his 
soil’s eves wiOi h('iling oil, and leaving detaeliments at dalaun and Kalpi, they 
{ loss '(1 the Jmnna on tin* Ihtli Nov('ml)(‘r, a.nd reached Cawn])ore on 1st December. 
Being l einforced from Oudh .and Banda they pressed (hmeral Windham until, on 
tlie lOtli Deiamiber, they were signally defeated by Sir Colin C'ampbell. 

While these events were oeeiinang at (Jwalior, a formidable insurrection 
. . , ,, , had broken out at. Mandesar,* in Sindhia’s territory. 

Insiirreclioa at ftlandesar. , • -n * 

and liad spnaad it sad f very ra,])idly over a great 
portion of CVniral India. The (dements of conflagiation had been rife in the 
country, but they W(ue seattimed until a person styling himself the Shahzada 
Humaynn or Feroz Shah, and tvcaring the garb of a pilgrim from Mecca, made 
his a])pearancc and c-alU d on the Faithful to join him in a war of extermination 
against the infidels. On his approaching Mandesar w ith a few followers on the 
26th August, a detachment of Sindhia’s troops stationed there, joined by a large 
body of Afghans, Makrauis, and other foreign mercenaries, who had no employ¬ 
ment, h.ailcd his advent eagerly, and, raising tlio standard of Islam, w^ent out to 
meet him with drums boating. Having brought him into the town, they took 
him with great pomp to the jialace, and installed him on the masnad. Nuzzurs 
w’^cre presented ; 'parwanas were issued, and guns, shot, lead, and small arms were 
dug up in the fort of Mandesar. 

* The treaty under which Indore became subsidiary to the British Government was 
concluded at Mandesar on the 6th January, 1818. 
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Dhar. 


Turbulent characters in all parts of Central India girded on their swords 
and hastened to join the Shahzada. The Dhar 
State also, without applying for the permission 
of the British Government, and the Raja of ^Amjhera, who had openly placed 
himself on the side of rebellion, enlisted a number of \VnJayatis * and Makranis. 
In a short time the insurgents were nearly in a Tiosition to se\er1ho line of 
communication between Mhow and Bombay, and by attar-king Mendcsor, to 
get into communication with the rebels at Satwas and thus isolate Mhow. About 
the same time the Bhils were committing dej>redations and plundering the 
mails on the Bombay road, and their leader Bhima Naik chot-ked the advance of 
Lieutenant Kennedy of the Khandesh Bhil C<’r])s, who had been sent vilha 
hundred men to keep the road open. 

On the 28th August the insurgents of Mandesar defeated a body of Sindbia’s 
troops wliicb had been sent to chastise them. On t he fOst August the Walayatis and 
Makranis, who had been taken into the servitM' of the I)har Stat(', seized the fort of 
that place, and the treasure, guns, and stores of grain which wore in it. The faitliful 
chiefs of Jaora, Butlam, Sailana, and Sita Mhow Avere in jeopardy, and repeatedly 
applied to Colonel Durand for help. 

On the 3rd October the Shahzada sent 1,200 men and three guns to Rita Mhow and 
demanded tribute and a lakh and a half of rupees from (lie chief, who was oliliged 
to eoneiliate him. On the 10th October the Wafayili'^ ofDiiaTand Amjhera 
attacked Bhopawar and Sirdarpur, the latter being the headquarters of the 
Malwa Bliil Corps and tiie former tin' civil station. 

Bhopawar. VAxopa war they met with slight opjiosition from 

some of the troops of Indore and Riitkun which had boon phn-ed there by the 
Bhil Agent for its protection, and some Sihandis (country militia) from Dhar, who 
had also been posted there with two guns, fraternized with tln^ rol^els. At 
the cantonnmnf.s were defended for throe hours by k'ubadar 
Guptar and one hundred and thirty men of tin* 
Bhil Corps, who, after their ammunition had been 
expended, maintained a hand-to-hand fight with their swords and carbines until 
they vv^ere attacked in rear by a fresh party of Walayatis from Ilajgarh, when 
the Subadar called out to the men to disi)erso and save their lives. He him.self, 
with twenty-five men, retired fighting. The Wahiyati^ tbon plundered and burnt 
the place, killed several womim and children, and took away the two mountain 
guns of the Bhil Corps to Dhar. Tliey also cut down the flag-statT at the 
Bhopawar Agency. 

On the 17th October, the MeAvatis and Knkus at SatAvas liaving set np the stand¬ 
ard of Islam and menaced the Nimawar Panch Mahal, 
Major Orr at Pipha. Colonel Durand directed Major Orr to proceed with the 
Hyderabad Contingent Field Force through NimaAvar to attack and disperse the 
rebels wherever he might find them, and to ascend into Malwa by Uiichod, Piplia, 
and Raghugarh. Major Orr found the insurgents at Piplia on the 27th October, 
attacked and took the fort, and captured some forty-five pri.soners, thus quelling 
the rising at Satwas. Hr then proceeded to join the Malwa Field Force, " liiuh 
had marched from Mhow Dhar on the 20th October. 

* Afghans. 


Sirdarpnr 

Dofonco of Sirdarpnr. 



CHAPTER II. 


Jl/AXSI AN]) /irXDNLKnANI). 


Ijiindolkhand is a great plain diversified by a scries of mountains and hills, 
with numerous streams flowing into the Jumna, 
lUnidclkhand. among which the principal are the Pahuj, Betwa, 

Dhnsan, Banna, Ken, and Paisuni. A great number of lakes has also been formed 
bv damming the valleys. In the hills the country is generally wild, rugged, and 
()ver<nT)wn with jungle, but the plains, though arid during the hot weather, are 
well cultivated. The most pow<‘rfiiI })oople of Bundelkhand are the Bundelas, 
a tribe of Kajpuls who established themselves on the right bank of the Jurnna 
in the 14th century. 

Pli(‘ Britisli ac(juired a consid<n<d>le portion of Bundelkhand from Baji Rao 
J’esiiwa, under the terms of the trea,ty of Bassein in 18{)Lh and, on the extinction 
of tlie Peshwa’s inde])endence, in the Mahratta War of 1817, that potentate’s 
sov(neign rights passed into British hands.* The principal Bundelkhand States in 
1857 were Jalaiin, Jhansi, Jaitpur, Banda, Shahgarh, Banpur,t Orchlia, Samthar, 
Charkhari, and many minor chiefsliips. Some of these were confiscated, owing 
to the part taken by their rulers in the rebellion of 1857, as will be seen from the 
ensuing narrative. 

Jhansi forms a portion of the hill-country of Bundelkhand sio])ing from the 
Vindhya mountains to the Jumna on the north. The roedey crests of the hills arc 
])arc and exposed, as elsewhere in this region, but their sides are clad with bush, 
and thick forests cluster round their bases. The northern portion of tlie district 
has a surface of black cotton soil, which becomes almost impassable after heavy 
jrin but in the summer is baked hard by the heat of the sun, and cracks into 
iniiumera])lc fissures. This soil is characteristic of the whole of the plain country 
from the Jumna to the south of the Tapti rivm-. 

Jhansi, the capital of a province, lay 142 miles south of Agra. In 1854, 
in the absence of an heir to the deceased Raja Gangadhar Rao, Jhansi was de¬ 
clared by Lord Dalhousic to diave lapsed to the British Government, and 
together with the Jalaun and Chanderi Districts, was formed into the Jhansi 
Supcrintcndency under Ca 2 )taiii Skene. 

The widow of the deceased Raja protested in vain, but ultimately agreed to 
receive a pension of Rs. 5,000 a month, out of which 

The Ram of Jhansi. ^^ 1 ^^ obliged to pay her late husband’s debts. 

She considered herself seriously aggrieved in not being allowed to adopt a son to 


* Bail Rao was given a pension and estate trated the Cawnpore massacres in 1857. 
at Bithur, near Cawnpore, where he died 1 Banxiur was made over to Sindhiaiu 1860. 
in 1854; his adopted son Kana Sahib perpe- 

( 15 ) 
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succeed Gangadhar Rao as Raja, appealed against the arraiigenients made for hei 
support, and sent an agent to England to plead lier cause, but without effcof. 
Other grievances c'onibined to rciider her hostile lo British rule. Pj ior to November 
1854, the slaughter of cattle was not permitted in Jhansi. On the country coming 
under British rule this restrictioji was of course removed, upon which the Rani 
and inhabitants petitioned against the practice. The matter was referred to 
Government, and the slaughter of cattle was authoritatively allowed. 

The temple of Lachmi, situated outside the walls to the east of Jhansi, 
had long been supported by the native rulers of the country, and an ancestor of 
Gangadhar Rao had made over the revenue of two village's for its support. 
When he died, (Captain F. Gordon, Deputy Commissioner, recommended that this 
arrangenu'nt- should c.ontinne, but it was order'd that the village's should be re¬ 
sumed. This was strongly objected to by tiu* Rani, and the case again re¬ 
ferred to Government with the satnc result. But bedorc the re'sumption order 
could be carried out, the outbreak at Jhansi to()k place. 

The Rani was thus n'ady to take any op])ortunity of gj’atifying lier revenge, 
and being, like many other ]\1ahratta women of rank, possessed of a masculine 
spirit, she was well fitted to carry out her designs, and was ripe for rebellion wlu'n 
the outbreak occurred in 1857. 

The garrison of Jhansi was (u)m])osed ('iitirely of nativu' tr() 0 ]')s, consisting of a 
detachnu'nt of artillery, a wing of the 12tli Bengal Infantry, and a wing of th<^ 
]4th Irregular (kivalry. 

In May 1857, a ro])ort was spread in Jhansi, as in many other ])la,ecs in India, 
Di.satroction bad caused ground bones to bo 

mix<‘(l in tln^ flour sold iii tlie bazaai’s, that cow’s 
and pig’s fat had been used in making u]) tlu' cartridges s(‘i'ved out to tlic troops, 
and that two regiments of sepoys bad been bloyn away from giuis in Calcutta. 

About this time Captain I'\ Gordon was informed that an adherent of the 
Rani named Bolanath used to hold long private confcreuces A^dth the native 
ofliccrs of the Jhansi troops, who frequently visited the Rani’s palace, and that 
some treachery Avas intended. No reliance, hoAvever, seems to have been placed 
on this information, and, shortly aflerwards, the ti() 0 ])s liaAdng used the 
“greased” cartridges without demur, confidence in the sepoys a])pcars to have 
been restored for a time among the civil and military ofliccrs. 

However, Mr. Scott, liead writer in the Deputy Comniissioner’s oflico, w ho 
lived near the lines and mixed much with natives, had much better information of 
what was going on, and ])lnced his pro])ertv in the keeping of a loyal native in 
the town of Jhansi. He persisted in avowing that he had good reason to know 
that a mutiny Avas intended, and that the Rani and the troops Avere one. 
His assertions appear to have had some Aveight, as gieat endeavours Avere made 
by the civil and military officers to ascertain the true feeliiigs of the sepoys, Avho 
of course made great professions of loyalty, uotAvithstanding Avliich a feeling of 
uneasiness arose, and three clerks of the civil establishment fled towards 
Saugor, but were ordered back and returned to Jhansi. At the same time 
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the Rani obtained permission to enturU\in a number of armed men, as she said 
for her protection. 

Whilst this was the state of affairs at Jhansi, the Chanderi District was fast 
netting into disorder. 

About 250 years ago the Bundelas appear to have succeeded in overthrowing 

, . . the Miisalman authority in that part of the country. 

Tlie Chanderi District. ^ i • t i-i 4.* i; 

The fir.st Raja was Ramsahai. In the time of the 
9th Raja, Ramchand, in 1761, the Peshwa wrested from the Chanderi State the 
districts of Surahi, Duhrani, and Balabahat, and in 1802 Raja Ramchand, being 


inca])acitated by age and ill liealth, went on a ])ilgrimage and made over the 
cour.trv to his oldest son, Pirji Pal, who was murdered the following year and 
succeeded by his brother Raja Mor Pahlad. This ])rince was a debauched sot, 
and the Bundela Thaknrs did what they liked and possessed themselves of the 
great er portion of the kingdom, (kmt inned acts of aty"ression on the neighbouring 
State of (Iwalior, for which nb redress could be obtained, at last stirred up Daulat 
Rao Sindhia to hostilities, and his army under .lea!) Baptiste Pilose took the 
fort of Talbahat. Raja l\lor Pahkid, who was hated and despised, fled to Jhansi 
in 18J2 and a noirotiation w^as opened with Cwalior, and at first Mor Pahlad was 
allow^ed Rupees 25,000 a year, but subseipiently, in 183], Jean Baptiste Pilose, 
with the approval of the British Resident at walior, gave t wo shares of the former 
C'liandori State to Sindhia and one to Mor Pahlad, who w'as henceforth styled 
the Raja of Ban]mr, from a town in his share. Mor Pahlad then proceeded to take 
possi^ssion of all indopomhmt j(ujir.^ in his share, which so exasperated the 
Thaknrs of Pali, Jakhlaun, Nanakpnr and others, that they rose in a body, 
devastated tbe country, and tben preferred their complaint to Rindliia, who 
decided that Mor Pahlad’s one share should be divided into throe, twar of which 
were to h(' given to Mor Pahlad, and one to the Thaknrs. In 1843 the worthless 
Raja died, leaving the remnant of his kingdom to his son Mardan Sbigh. 

In 1814 Sindhia’s ])ortion of the Chanderi State was ceded to the British 
as part security for the payment of the Cw’alior Contingent, andaDoputySuperin- 
t-mdent was appointed who also had criminal jurisdiction in the Banpur State. 

About April, 1857, Tbakiir Jhnjar Singh of Nanalqmr died, and Iiis tenure was re¬ 
sumed by (Government, and a settlement made witli his heirs, instead of the third 
])art being given to the Raja of Banpur, as appears to have been the custom 
accord in g^o the original agreement. Upon this Raja Mardan Singh of Banpur 
sent for his lieir, .Jowahir Singh, invested him with 

The Paja of Bammr. ^ pagri, and advised him to collect his relations 

and retainers and rebel, as the surest way to induce (Jovernment to restore his 
Tenure on the same terms as his father held it. It also appears that the Raja was 
irvitaUd by being refused certain honours to which he considered himself entitled. 
It will thus be seen that, like the Rani of Jhansi, the Raja of Banpur had injuries 
to be redressed, and no doubt he had also the hope of regaining, on the expected 
overthrow of the British, the entire kingdom of Chanderi, the ancient possesfiioa 
of bis ancestors. 
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During April and part of May 1857, the Chanderi District was in temporary 
charge of Zainulabdin Khan, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, a man of 
lazy and feeble character and unfit for any post of responsibility. Early in May 
1857, Ganeshji, son of Jowahir Singh, Thakur of Nanakpur, presented a petition 
to Zainulabdin Khan, stating tliat his father was about to rebel, but the Deputy 
Magistrate, with inconceivable folly, refused to receive the petition because 
it was not written on stamped paper. Ganeshji remained two or three days 
about Zainulabdin’s Court, endeavouring to get a hearing, but in vain. A few days 
after, Jowahir Singh and other Thakurs rebelled and commenced plundering. 
Lieutenant Hamilton took charge of the District on the 24th May 1857, and Captain 
A. C. Gordon, who relieved him on the 7th June, found the country in great dis¬ 
order. 

On the JOth or .31st May the two Mr. Andrews at Jhansi went to Captain F. D. 

Gordon and recommended that precautionary mea- 
The outbreak at Jbapsi. sures should be taken regarding the fort and maga* 
zinc, as they were convinced the troojrs would mutiny. 
Captain Gordon told them that he had repres<‘nted this to Captain Skene, who 
was of opinion that any move of the kind would bring on the mutiny at once, 
if it had to take place. 

Jhansi is a town commanded by a large stone fort, with cantonments at 
a short distance, and a smaller fort known ns the Star Fort. 

On the 1st or 2nd .Tune, about 4 r.M., two bungalows in the cantonment'^ 
were set on fire and dest royed. No trace of the incendia.ri(‘.s (-ould be found, but 
the occurrence tended to increase th(‘, uneasy feeling regai*ding the dis])osition of 
the 8(‘poys. On the btli dune, at about 3 or 4 firming suddenly took ])hice at 
the Star Fort, ir\ which were kej)t the magazine 

Occupation of the hort. treasure. Upon this, with the exc(‘ption of 

Ca])tain Dunlop, Lieutenants Taylor and (^impbell. Lieutenant Turnhull, 
attaclied to the Survey, (^tuartermaster-Sergeant Newton and family, and Conductor 
Reilly, all the Euro])eans and Anglo-Indians proceeded t o the fort to j)lac,e tludr 
families in safety. Captain F. Gordon ordered the police to garrison the fort, 
which they did. Shortly afterwvards twelve sowars of the Irregular Cavalry came 
to tlie fort, with a message from Captain Dunlop to the effect that oidy thirty- 
five of the sepoys had mutinied, and that those in the fort might return 
to their houses. This, however, was not done. Captain Gordon then sent, two 
orderly Jemadars to the vahilfi of the Tehri and Datia States, desiring them to 
write to their respective governments for help. At about 8 p.m. another letter 
was sent by Captain Dunlop to Captain Gordon, upon receiving which Captains 
Skene, and Gordon and Doctor MacEgan returned to the cantonments, where 
Captain Dunlop was, and found that thirty-five men of the 12th Bengal Cavalry 
were in open mutiny, and held possession of the Star Fort, which contained the 
magazine and treasure. Upon this they returned to the fort at about 11 p.m. 

On the morning of the 6th June Captains Skene and F. Gordon again visited 
Captain Dunlop in the lines, but what passed between them is unknown. Captain 
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8kcii(^ thou roturnod to the fort, as also did Captain Gordon, after breakfasting in 
his own house, and writing letters to the Teliri and Datia States, and to the Rao 
of Gursarai for assistance. To none of these applications was any answer sent, 
although the Teliri and Datia States, being close at hand, might easily have afforded 
it. Captain Gordon also wrote to different Thakurs to make arrangements for 
holding Pachor, and to the Tehsildar of Jhansi to raise men, which the latter did, 
and twenty-four were posted at the gates of the fort. About 2 p.m. a note was 
received ill the fort from Captain Dunlop, stating that he required some powder 
and cannon balls ; that the mutiny of his men was only partial, and that he coul<l 
quell it with the men who remained faithful. Captain F. Gordon refused to send any 
camion iimmunition, and the result proved he was right in doing so, for it would 
afterwards have been used by tlie mutineers against the. Jhansi fort. In the 
ni(‘ant:me Mr. Robert Andrews, Dejnity Collector, who had been sent to the jail 
to bring the ammunition there into the fort, returned with only a small quantity, 
as the jail guard, headed by Bakhshish Ali, Jail Daroga, having joined with the 
mutineers, refused to allow him to remove more. 


About this time a great number of people, amongst whom were the Rani’s 
principal adherents, bearing two flags, proceeded from the town of Jhansi 
towards cantonments, and on their arrival at 
Mutiny of the troops. Ahsaii Ali called all the Musalnians 

to prayers and the troops mutinied. Two Havildars* of the 12th Bengal Infantry 
alone remained true, and stood by Captain Dunlop and Lieutenants Campbell 
and Turnbull. A body of mutineers advanced against this small party, which 
defended itself, but ultimately all (including the faithful Havildars) were shot 
down, except Lieutenant Taylor, who escaped, severely wounded, on horseback 
to the fort. On his arrival the fort gates were shut and the walls were manned 
by the Europeans, East Indians, some sepoys of the Thakur of Karehra, aiul a 
few barl'andazes who had not joined the mutineers. Conductor Reilly, who was 
in cantonments, escaped to Barwa Sagar, and ultimately to the North-Western 


Provinces. 

After this the mutineers released the prisoners from the jail, and being joined 
by them and by the jail guard headed by Bakhshish Ali, set fire to the Kutcherry 
and some of the bungalows in caiitoninents. They then entered the town, and 
seized all the adherents of the British Government, including Ahmed Husain, the 
Tehsildar, who had rendered the Europeans every assistance in his power. 

Taking with them a gun, they then proceeded 

Attack on the fort. attack the fort. Firing went on until the 6 th 

June, when the insurgents drew off, leaving a strong party of the Rani’s followers 
to surround the place until morning. 

During the night of the 6th June a meeting was held by the mutineer officers 
and the Kamdars of the Rani to settle as to whom the government of the 
country of Jhansi was to be made over, and what was to be done with the 


* The names of these bravo and luithful men are unknown. 


C2 
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iluropean ofTicers and others in the fort. Home were for letting them go, but 
this was overruled by Bakhshish Ali, and their death was decided on. The 
question of the government of tlie country was not settled, as the Kani and 
mutineers could not come to terms. The latter, therefore, invited over from 
Unao—a village about twelve miles from Jhansi—Sadaslieo Bao Narayaji 
Parolawala, a relative of the late Baja of Jhansi and a claimant to the. raj, with 
a view to setting him up in opposition to the Baiii. He reached Jhansi on the 
8th June and encamped in the mutineer lines close to the Star Fort. 

Between the night of the htli and morning of the 7tli June, the BarJeandazes 
and Tliakurs who were with the ^Europeans deserted, either through hair or dis¬ 
affection. A few servants and others remained. The garrison proposed to es¬ 
cape from the fort during the night, but daylight approaching the attempt was 
abandoned. 

On the morning of the 7th June Mr. Scott and the two rurcclls wm*o sent 
by Captain Skene to the Bani to request protec- 
Murdor of Fur()i)can3. Hon. On their arrival outside the fort they were 
met by the Bani’s troops and taken to her palace, from whence she sent 
them to the lines of the mutineers, where they were })ut to de.ath. Sub¬ 
sequently Mr. Andrews, having left the fort, was seized and killed by the .lia]n\s 
own servants at the palace door. In the meantime Bisaldar Faiz Ali of the 14th 
Irregular Cavalry wrote to the garrison to say that if they left the fort they would 
not be injured, but no notice was taken of this cojiimuJiication. Various lctt(‘.rs 
were also exchanged between the Bani and Captains Skene and F, Cordon, but 
to what effect cannot be ascertained. 


About 2 r.M. an attack was again made on the fort, whicJi lasted until even¬ 
ing. Bone of the garrison was hurt, but some 
Renewed attack, rebels were killed. During the night the Bani gave 

the insurgents some guns, and the fort was again attacked on the morning of tlu^ 
8th June. An attempted escalade failed, the assailants being shot down by the 
garrison. The mutineers continued their attack, and towards afternoon got pos¬ 
session of the lower works of the fort. Upon this some of the natives who still 
remained inside attempted to open one of the gates to admit the enemy. Those 
most prominent in this treachery, who belonged to the Survey Department, were 
immediately shot or cut down by Captains Gordon and Burgess, but not before 
they had mortally wounded Lieutenant Powis. Shortly after, an irreparable 
misfortune befel the garrison in the death of Captain Francis Gordon, who was shot 
through the head while looking towards the rebels through a small windoAv over 
the fort gate. He had from the first been the life and soul of the garrison, and 
his loss had a very injurious effect on the survivors. 


Captain Skene having made a sign that the garrison wished to treat, the re¬ 
bels collected near the gate, and promised by the most sacred oaths, through the 
medium of Saleh Muhammad, native Doctor, that the garrison would be allowed 
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to depart in safety on the condition of vacating the fort and laying down their 
arms. Th ese terms were unhappily agreed to, and 
Sii.nndfr of the fort. gales being thrown open, the garrison left the 

fort and were immediately made prisoners, and bound. The whole party were 
then taken through the town towards the Star Fort, but on reaching the Jokan 
Bagh, just outside the city walls, some sowars brought a message Erom the Kisal- 
dar, ordering that all were to be put to death. A general massac re then took 
place. Bakhshish Ali first cut down Captain Skene. 

MaHsat u of tlu Luroijcans. McKgaii, attempting to save her husband, 

threw her arms round him, but was beaten and pushed aside, and Dr. ]\JcEgan 
was cut down and killed. Mrs. McKgan cast herself on his body and was there 
hilled also. Miss Browne fell on her hnees before a sepo}^ and begged for life, 
but was immediately cut down by him. Thereareno 2 >aiiicularsas to the death 
of the remainder, but all the men, their wives and children,* wene cruelly slaught¬ 
ered, exce])t Mrs. Mutlow, who had concealed herself in the tuwn, disguised in 
])ative apparel, and was subsecjuently rescued on the taking of Jliansi. Mr. 
(k'awford, an Fast Indian clerk, escaped out of the fort during the night of the 7th 
June, and made his way to the Samthar State, and thence to Cawnpore. 

The bodies were left exposed for three days on the high road where they were 
murdered, and were then thrown into gravel pits and covered over. On the even¬ 
ing of the massacre the proclamation was made—“ The people are Cod’s ; the 
country is the King’s ; and the two religions govern.” 


In the iiicantime the detachment at Karehra had jdso mutinied and joined 
their comrades at Jhansi. Lieutenant Kyves, who was in command, escaped to 
Cwalior. On the Ilth June the Jhansi mutineers left for Delhi. The 
]|ani sent agents to the Nana Sahib, levied troops, established a mint, and began 
strengthening the fortifications of Jhansi. 

While these events W' ere taking place affairs were rapidly approaching a 
crisis in the Jalauii District. On the Gth J une an 
TlieJalaun District. express wuis received by the officer commanding 


thetwocompaniesof the 53rd Bengal Infantry at Orai with news of the outbreak. 
At this time these two companiee w ere about to be relieved by two companies of 
the 56th from Cawnpore, regarding which regiment there w^ere grave suspicions. 
The Deputy Commissioner, Captain Brow'ne, therefore sent off the bulk of his 
treasure to Gwalior with a guard of a hundred men of the 53rd under Lieutenant 
Tomkinson, called in two companies of the 3st Gwalior Regiment from Etaw^ah 
which, with some Mahratta Horse, reached Orai at I a.m. on the 7th June ; and 
directed the officer commanding the two companies of the 56th Bengal Infantry 
to retrace his steps to Cawnpore, which he did, and reached Kalpi that night 
(6th). The same night intelligence was received of the outbreak at Cawnpore. 

Captain Browne about this time received a note from Shivpershad, Deputy 
Collector at Kalpi, expressing a desire to desert his post. As Kalpi was a most 
important point of communication over the J umna, Lieutenant Lamb, Assistant 


* For list of people massacred, see Appendix II. 
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Commissioner, was sent there, and at the same time an express was despatched 
to the Brigadier at Gwalior to send aid to Jhansi. 

On Captain CosHoratt’s detachment from Etawah joining him, Captain Browne 
intended to proceed with it and some Samthar troops and guns to the relief of the 
Europeans at Jhansi, leaving the policcatOrai ;butthis intentionwasahandoned 
on receipt of news on the 9th of the massacre at Jhansi. The same day the men 
of the 53rd Bengal Infantry at Orai deserted their oflieers ; Wiq, Barl'andazcs of the 
Customs Department mutinied ; and Captain Cosseratt, who was at Kuuch, re¬ 
ceived orders from his commanding officer to return to Etawah. On the 10th 
June the two eons of the Gursarai Chief, whose proffered aid had been accepted 
by Captain Browne, arrived at Jalaun with a force of several hundred men, an<l 
a few guns, and on the same day Captain Browne and Lieutenant Lamb arrived 
at that place. 

Caj)tain Browne and Lieutenant Lamb and Captain (-osseratt’s party left 
Jalaun on the 11th or 12th June and proceeded to Etawah, the district being left 
ill charge of Mr. Bassanah, Deputy Collector, who remained at Oral. 

The Jhansi mutineers left for Delhi on the 11th June, and reached Moth, 35 
March of the Jhansi i.niti- north-oast of Jlmilsi, on tho ]3tli. wlicru tlioy 

ueors. plundered the treasury, and took away as a pri¬ 

soner Niaz Ali, tho Deputy Collector. On the Ifith their advanced guard of 
six or eight sowars reached Orai, ami Messrs. Bassanah and Griffiths, Do]mty Col" 
I Adventures of Messrs. Pas- lectors, left in the night and j)assed through Jalaun, 

Banah and (hifiiths. where they met Shiuram Tatia, eldest son of the 
Gursarai Chief, who shortly afterwards assumed authority over the entire district. 
From Jalaun the two Deputy Collectors made for Gwalior,* but on 1 he 17th June 
they fell in with the hundred men of the 53rd who had taken the Jalaun ti'casuri', 
to Gwalior. These men plundered the two gentlemen, made them prisoners, and 
inarched to Jalaun, where the mutineers were cordially rceOved by Shiurani Tatia> 
who bought the plundered horses and guns. On the 21st Messi'-s. bassanah and 
Griffiths were released at Orai, and the mutineers proceeded to Cawnporc. They 
remained at Orai, and after many adventures, during whieli they were kindly 
treated and protected by the Gursarai Chief, Keshu Rao, the latter after the 
defeat of the Nana at Bithur, sent them to Cawnporc on the 2hd September, where 
they arrived in safety. 

The Gursarai Chief made his head-quarters at Jalaun. On tho 29th October, 
however, Tantia Topi and tho Gwalior mutineers arrived there, and were received 
by the chief. But the latter and his sons were thrown into prison, severely chas¬ 
tised, and plundered of all their wealth, an infant grandson’ of the former Chief 
of Jalaun being installed on the gadi by Tautia. ^ 

In the meantime Kour Singh of Jagdespur and tho 40th Bongal Infantry had 
reached Kalpi on the 19th October. They were in con>muiiicatioii with the 

* Mr. PaBsanah was acc'oniixmied by his j as were iSub-Assisiant yurgeoii Heiiiing, 
family, hut his mother, being uniible to travel, j Mr. Rouble, head clerk of the Jalauu Office, 
Was left at Orai and cruelly murdered there and his family, 
hy the Jhansi mutineers on the 17Ui June, 
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Gwalior mutineers at Jalaiin, and on the 3rd November seized and imprisoned 
Shiiiram Tatia, and on the 7th wore joined by the mutineers from Gwalior, and 
marched to attack Cawnpore. 

The news of the outbreak at Jhansi was soon known at Lalitpur, and the 

Chanderi District rapidly fell into greater disorder 
Tho Chandori District. ,, mi an i • t i* i 

than ever. The Thakurs rose in every direction and 

commenced plundering, collecting in large bodies, principally at Chanderi and 
Talbahat and around Lalitpur, and the Baiipur Raja, who had been invited to 
Lalitpur by Captain Gordon’s predecessor, played a double game ; for while 
ostensibly professing loyalty to Government ho was in reality at the head of 
Iho rising, and by the llth and I2th June had occupied the passes about Maltlione 
with strong parties of his matchlockmen. 

lie also tri(‘d to demoralize the sepoys of the wing of the dth Gwalior Regiment 
and opened a private camel ddh to Jhansi. On being ordered to Banpur by Cap¬ 
tain Gordon, the Raja left Lalitpur and took up a })osition in his fort of 
Maranra, where lie had collected a strong force of Biindelas and some guns. 


and then sent- a force towards Chanderi. 

On the morning of the 12th June Captain Gordon, in consultation with 
Captain Sale, the Offi(!er Commanding, determined that the detachment, having 
no guns, could not hold Lalitpur, and decided to fall back oiCGwalior territory 
towords Isagarh. The police had d(*scrted their posts, and the only hope was 
in the sepoys, who were showing a mutinous disposition to which they had 
been incited by forty sowars of the l lth Irregular Cavalry who had just 
arrived from Nowgong. 


The native olficers were made acejuainted with the plan of falling back on 
Gwalior ; the twenty-five* thousand rupees in the 
Mutiny at Lalitjiur. Treasury were distributed among the sepoys, to 
confirm waverers and as compensation for tlieir abandoned property; and tho 
detachment was to start on the afternoon of the 12th June; and as th(‘. Raja’s 
men had rushed on to the bazaar, in order to prevent plunder Captain Gordon 
made ov(‘r the district to the Raja, who still professed friendship. 


On proceeding to the lines the olIi(;ers found two bodies of men collected, but 
without native officers ; these were the bad men of the regiment, tho remainder 
kept Gilt of tho way. Captain Sale and Dr. O’Brien went to one party, Captains 
Irwin and A. C. Gordon to the other. The men broke into open mutiny, saying 
“ We are servants of the King of Delhi, not a man of us will go with you ; however, 
we won’t take your lives, but you must be off.” The whole party* then proceeded 
by the Saiigor road, but when at the end of the bazaar they were taken by some 
of the Raja’s men to Maranra. 


* Captain A. C. Gordon, Deputy Comrais- Regiment, Gwalior Infantry ; the Sorgoant- 
sioner ; Captain Sale, commanding fith Regi- Major an<l liis wife ; Mr. Verrior, Ciistoma 
ment, (iwalior Infantry; Cajitain Irwin, Department; Captain Gordon’s two Madras 
6 th Regiment, Gwalior Infantry ; Mrs. Irwin servants, 
and 2 children; Doctor O’ilrien, 6th 
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On the 13th June the Raja moved into Lalitpur with a large force and some 
, , guna, and the officers and ladies were kept in the 

Lalitpur prisoners. Maraura as prisoners, althougli well treated 

in other reapccts. On the 15th June the party were sent to Banpur, and were 
visited on the 16th, when they arrived, by the Raja’s Mukhtiar, Muhammad Ali, 
who was in disgrace owing to his opposition to his master’s rebellious schemes. At 
2 A.M. on the 17th they were forwarded to Tehri, where they took up their 
quarters in the house of Prem Narayan, tutor of the yoimg Raja, where they re¬ 
mained until the 2nd July, and were well treated. The Tehri authorities promised 
to send them in to Saugor, and on the 2nd July they started under a guard for 
Shahgarh, deserted by all except Captain Cordon’s Madras servants. On th(‘- 5th 
July they arrived at Shahgarh and were hospitably received by the Raja of that 
place. On the 7th they made preparations to proceed to Saugor, wlien news 
arrived of the mutiny there. On the 10th some of the mutineers arrived, .‘iccom- 
panied by the Raja, whom they mid. at Kataura, wluu'i* he had goni' to join In'! 
troops, and compelled to go with them. The. rest of t he Saugor mutiuciuvs arrived 
in the course of the day, and the Euro])eans were sent for safety to a garden hoiisi? 
of the Raja, and moved about from village to village until the mutineers left, when 
they returned to Shahgarh. 

By this time the Raja of Shahgarh had invaded Saugor territory, and was a 
rebel and in correspondence with the Raja of Banpur, but. continued his profes¬ 
sions of loyalty to Captain Cordon. On the evening of the 18th July he tired a 
salute for the supposed fall of Delhi, and next morning the Europeans were told 
that they were to start at once for Saugor. Henceforth they re(jeived nothing 
but ill-treatment in place of the kindness hitherto experienced. They wm-e hurried 
off without seeing the Raja, and made over as prisoners to a guard under his brothe r 
Diwan Lachman Singh. Shortly after, the latter left to attack the British troops 
at Ih'uaika,* where he was defeated, lost a gun, and was si'verely wounded. The 
prisoners were then sent to Papit, confined in a cow-shed, and insulted in every 
way- 

fin the 25th July Captain Cordon was sent for by the Shahgarh Raja, who 
stated that his troops had attacked the British forces coiitrary to his orders, and 
that he was anxious to be an ally if the Carhakota District were given to him ; 
otherwise In' would join the rebels. 

On the morning of the 27th July the party started for the town of Benaika in 
the Saugor District, the Raja having promised to send them direct to Saugor,f 
but they were taken back to Papit by their guard, and at Zalimpiir a sowar drove 
his spear into the cheek-bone of Mr. Verrier, inflh'ting a severe wound. Captain 
Cordon stated that all through the Banpur, Tehri, and Shahgarh States the 
people were bitterly hostile to the Salt Department. 

On the 29th J\dy the party were moved to Baretta, a fort in the middle of the 
jungle, and were informed that the Raja*could not send them to Saugor owing to 

* See page 37- 
•(* See page 38 
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the disturbed state of the country. Here they remained, badly treated and half- 
starved, until their release. On the 12th September they left Baretta and reached 
Saugor on the 14th, the Raja being induced to set them free by his alarm at the 
advance of Colonel Millar’s Nagpore Moveable Column.* 

At Lalitpur, where the Raja of Banpur and his troops had gone on the 13th 
Hostilities between Bun- June, a quarrel arose between him and the 6th Ro- 
dolas and mutineers. giment, Gwalior mutineers, and sowars, the Raja 

demanding a share of the treasure which Captain Gordon had distributed. The 
mutineers marched from Lalitpur in the evening, and were immediately attacked 
by the Raja’s followers and other Bundelas, but beat them off with heavy 
loss. These attacks were continued by the Bundelas until they crossed the 
Betwa river, north of Talbahat, into Jhansi territory, the Bundelas always 
being worsted. The mutineers passed through Jhansi, where they were well 
received and feasted for three days by the Rani in the Jokan Bagh ; they 
reached Orai on the 21st June, and thence proceeded to join the other 
mutineers at Kalpi. 

The Raja of Banpur established his authority in the Chanderi District 
and remained in possession of the northern part of the Saugor district until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s advance in January, 1858. 

Although the Rani of Jhansi established her authority throughout that 
Orchha and Jhansi district she did not remain in undisputed posses¬ 
sion. The Tchri or Orchha State had in former- 
times possessed a great part of Jhansi territory, and (‘onceived that a favour¬ 
able opportunily had arisen for aggrandisement and ])lunder. On the 10th 
August a Tchri force took Man Ranipur, overran the country between the 
Betwa and Dhasan rivers, burned villages, and captured cattle. They then 
took Barwa Sagar, and besieged Jhansi from the 3rd September to 22nd 
October 1857, when they withdrew, after inflicting great injury on the popula¬ 
tion south of Jhansi. All this time they represented themselves as acting on 
behalf of the British Government. In January 1858, the Rani’s troops 
began to gain the ascendency, and the Tehri troops were beaten on the 
Ist March and expelled from the territory between the Betwa and 
Dhasan rivers. The Rani entered into close relations with the Nana, Tantia 
Topi, and the Banpur Raja. Meanwhile other districts in the vicinity of 
Jhansi had risen in rebellion, and the native troops at Banda, Hamirpur, 
Nowgong, and Nagode had mutinied. At Banda was a detachment of three 
companies of the 1st Bengal Infantry ; at Hamirpur a part of the 53rd 
Bengal Infantry; at Nowgong a wing of the 12th Bengal Infantry and of the 14th 
Irregular Cavalry (the regiments which had their headquarters at Jhansi), and a 
detachment of native artillery. At Nagode was stationed the 50th Bengal 
Infantry. In the Banda District the insurrection 
Banda. began early in June in Mau on the Jumna, where 

armed men began to assemble, and were soon 


♦ See page 38. 
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joined by mutineers and released convicts from Cawnpore and Allahabad. 
The rebellion soon spread over the district, andMr. F. 0. Mayne, the Col¬ 
lector, hoping to liold the detachment of the ist Bengal Infantry true by an 
exhibition of confidence, sent some treasure to their lines for safe keeping. 

On the 8th June, it being reported that mutineers were crossing the Jumna at 
Chilla Tara, the European ladies were sent for safety to the palace of the Nawab 
All Bahadur, and on the same day the European refugees from Fatehpur arrived 
at Banda. *The lieadquarcers of die 1st Bengal Infantry were among the troops 
that mutinied at Cawnpore, and, having heard of this, the sepoys at Banda 
became beyond control by the 14th J une..*'It was on that date resolved by the 
European authorities, with the aid of the Nawab and his troops, one hundred 
and twent 3 ^-five in number, to try and go possession of the two guns at the jail. 

Mutiny of tl.o let Bengal Ist Beagal Infantry. ' The 

Infantry. Nawab’s troops were drawn up in the court-yard, 

ready to start. But a tumultuous crowd of townspeople assembled ; the Nawab’s 
sepoys, who were under Lieutenant Bennett, Commandant of the detachment 
of the 1st Bengal Infantry, refused to move, and the Europeans would in all 
probability have lieeii killed then but for tin? personal interposition of the 
Nawab. The Banda sepoys marched straight oil to the lines to join the re¬ 
giment, which rose at once, the men seizing their arms and sounding the 
alarm. 

The Europeans were now helpless, sm j ouiidcd by enemies in a hostile country, 
while it was reported that troops were advancing 

Flifflil of Muiol>eaiiB. <• i m at i 

from Cawnpore to occupy the place. I he Nawab, 
when ap])caled to. replied that he couid do no more, that his sepoys had mutinied, 
that he hiinself would stand up and fight foi the Europeans, but could not answer 
for their lives. Accordingly the party, winch included seventeen women and chil¬ 
dren, left Banda that night, and Qetl to Nagodc, seventy-six miles distant, in two 
marches. They had hardly left, when a blaze that lighted the country for miles 

Besiruotion of the Canton- round announced thc^burning of the cantonments. 

niont. Xhc prisoners were released^ from the jail, and the 

Nawab Ali Bahadur proclaimed his rule, giving out that the Collector had de¬ 
puted his authority to him. 

On the 15th Mr. Cockerell, Joint-Magistrate, rode into Banda from Kirwi, 
and was murdered at the palace gate by the Nawab’s sepoys.* The same day 
the sepoys 01 the 1st Bengal Infantry proclaimed their own raj, in opposition to 
the proclamation of the Nawab, who, however, appeased their wrath by 
acknowledging their authority and entertaining them with a dinner of sweet¬ 
meats. Next day some East Indians, who had remained in hope of the 
protection of the Nawab, were dragged out and murdered on the parade ground. 

On the 19 th the sepoys left with their plundered treasure (two lakhs), guns 
and ammunition, accompanied by some of the sowars and the agent of the 
Nawab, who assumed the government on their departure. 

♦It does uut appear tkai tke Nawab, who was asleep at tkc time, was a iJarty to 

' this deed. 
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On the 30tli June a portion of Captain Scott’s party from Nowgong 

The Nowgong fugitives. brought jfrisoiiers to Banda, and were kindly 

and hospitably received by the Nawab and his 
mother, and sent in safety under escort to Nagode, wliicli they reached on the 
12th July. The otliers of the party were hunted from village to village through 
Sihonda and Badausa, and plundei ed of all they possessed, while many were killed 
hy the villagers. 

On the 2nd September the 7th and 8th Bengal Infantry arrived from Dinapur, 

ThB mutineers Hock to bringing with them many wounded comrades, and 
Baiitla. were well received by ihe Nawab, who by this time 

hoped to be able to maintain the independence he had assumed. On the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember emissaries came from Nag(xle, anel on 1h(‘ 121 h a large parly of mutineer 
sepoys and of the Kawab’s followers and trnetjjs marched for Nagnd(’, and returned 
on the 27th with the 50th Bengal Infantry* and the ])hirider, gnns, and ammunition 
from that })laec. 0]i the 2fHli 8epfemher T\onr Singli with 2,000 men, ineluding the 
40th Bengal Infantry, reached Banda and was leeeiA cd with gieat honour and 
hospitality by tlie Nav. ab. Tlir pe()]de of the town v.eie again called upon to 
sup])lv the NaAvab’s r(‘f|uir(‘m('nts, and if aiiyoiK'refused to ]iay. his house Avas 
IcA’clled to the ground and himself tortmed and imprisoned. Other mutinous 
corps and imany armed nn'ii fjom Oudh ( (jntinued to arrive at Banda. 

J)uring this period strib* had arisen lu'tAveen the NaAA’ah of Banda 
and the Chief of Ajaigarh, Avlio claimed prior pos- 

Hostilitios between lli<' Na- . ^ i i ,, r . ^ 

vvab and the Ajaigarh Cliic'f. <‘f th<‘. country, and in the middle of August 

the two part.i(‘s eanu' into conflict at Nimnipar. 
On tlie 8th October the mntiiK'eis loiiu'd AvilJi tlic KaA',ab in an attack on the 
Ajaigarh fortress at Nimnipar, and although the garrison fonght bravely against 
a niinierieally superior and better-arim d (‘iiemy, tlu'y Aveie fon ed to surrender 
on the third day owing to lack of jirovisioiis, water, and amnuinition. Tin* three 
chiefs AV(‘re confined in the NaAAab’s palace, and cruelly murdered in their prison 
on the lOtli A])ril 1858, the day of (bmeral Wliitlock’s victory at the battle of 
Banda. 

On the I5th October the 5th Irregular CaAaalry, 500 strong, reached Banda from 
Bhaugalpur. On the 18th Kour Singh and liis men Avent away towaids Kalpi, and 
on the 28th the 7th and 8th Bengal Infantry and otlier mutineers with three guns 
ma-rciied for Chilla Tara. Those latter Avere afterwards met, and defea ted hy British 
troops at Kadjowa in the Katohpur District. 

Meanwhile Narayan Baf) and Madhu Bao had proclaimed their rule at Kirwi, 
, , . Avhere the Nawab Avas a minor, nine years of atre. 

Events at Kirwj. i .■ i ^ 

llie Nawab ol Banda opened negotiations with them 
lor a loan, and on the 15th November marched to Kirwi at the head of 2,000 men. 
He Avas there joined by two companies of the 32nd mutineers, and succeeded in get¬ 
ting two lakhs from the Baos, with the promise of more. He then entered into 

* Subadar Shiulal Tiwari of this regiment, | write English, w^as moat bitter in his animo- 
a well educated man who could read and | sity. 

D 2 
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ft compact with them, dividing the district and agreeing to assist each ocher against 
all enemies. Collectionsofrcvemio wore carried on vigorously hy both parties, and 
theirarmed bands of retainers forced money from the people by every species of 
torture and oppression. 

On the 3rd December the Nawab returned to Banda and found two more com- 
^ ^ panics of the 32nd mutineers, who had arrived with 

18 guns during his absence ; they left for Kalpi on 
the 26th. In February 1858, the Church, Christian cemetery, public offices, jail, 
and records were destroyed. All the fords over the Jumna were carefully guarded ; 
a force was sent to assist TantiaTopi in the attack on Charkhari, and another to 
attack the fort of Kalinjar, Avhere Lieutenant lleniington gallantly held out with 
a party of matchlockmen and guns furnished by the Raja of Panna. 

It was not until the beginning of April that ihe Nawab and his adherents heard 
of the advance of the Madras Column under Ceneral Whitlock. He recalled his 
forces from Kalinjar, and seni. a force towards Mahoba to meet this attack 
He had expected enemies only from across the Jumna, having been told that 
there were few Knglish left in the country. 


The revolt at Jhansi was quickly followed by the rising of the 12th Bengal 
Infantry at Nowgong, some sixty miles east of 
Nowponpr. former ]dace. Nowgong was garrisoned by a 

wing each of the 12th Bengal Infantry and 14th Irregular Cavalry, as well as a 
detachment of Native Artilhuy. 


On the 30th May if, was r(‘j)ortcd that the native gunners were about to rise, 
and Major Kirlc, who commanded the station, had the guns moved to the quarter- 
guard of the 12th. On the 9th .June news arrived of the murder of the Kuropeans 
at Jhansi, and that ev(ming the havildar-major of the. J2th wais shot dead at guard¬ 
mounting and the guns were seized by the mutinous 

Revolt of the troops. 


The officers vaiidy attempted to reason with the men, but all the native troops 
in the station were now in open revolt, and the Europeans left, accompanied by a 
few men who remained faithful. Ihe fugitives fled 
Adventures of tho fugitives, to place in Bundelkhand, generally ill- 

treated by the inhabitants, but at times sheltered and protected. At Chliatar- 
pur they were kindly treated by the Rani, but left after a halt of two days. Near 
Kalinjar they were attacked on the 17th June, and Lieutenant Townshend was 
shot through the heart. Here most of the sepoys who had hitherto accom¬ 
panied them deserted, and they retreated to Kalrai, with the loss of Major 
Kirk and Mrs. Smalley, who died of exhaustion. Here some remained in 
Chhatarpur territory, and others went on to Mahoba, losing Dr. Mawe, 
Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant Ewart, and Mrs. Smalley’s child, who 
all died on the way. In the Sihonda district the inhabitants w^ere especially 
hoBtile, and at Madhupur the fugitives were attacked, and an unfortunate lady 
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who was leftbehind was *^stripped ‘ of her clothes and plundered, whilst the 
zemindars disputed as to who should be her husband. In the midst of this rivalry 
she was rescued by the Nawab Ali Bahadur of Banda, taken to Banda, and very 
kindly treated by the Nawab and his mother, and sent under escort to Nagode. 
A number of people were afterwards rewarded for protecting these and other 
European fugitives, and others were punished for their hostility. 

Hamirpur lies almost due north of Banda on the south bank of the Jumna. 

Mr. T. K. Loyd was the Collector, and the Treasury 
Hamirpur. guarded by a detachment of the 5t3rd Bengal In¬ 

fantry. There were about twenty other Europeans* in the station. Mr. Loyd, on 
hearing of disturbances elsewhere, sent to the chiefs of Charkhari, Behri, and 
Baoni for assistance, and received a hundred men and a gun from each ; he also 
entertained five hundred new levies, and brought in a number of chaprassis and 
harkandazes from the district. 

Early in June the zemindars in Dauda and Manjkhore banded together for 
plunder. On the 12th June there was a meeting at the large house occupied by 
the Charkhari troops, attended by the headmen of each band of auxiliaries, the 
Subadar of the 53rd Regiment, and other officials. 

On the 13th some troopers arrived from Baoni, and Rahim-ud-Din, a headman 
of the Nawab, who bid come overnight, withdrew the guns posted in Mr. Loyd’s 
compound, and turned them on the house, saying it was by his master’s orders, 
and at the same time news was brought that some sepoys had released the 
prisoners in the gaol. In the early morning two officers of the 1st Regiment, 
Lieutenants Raikes and Browne, whose detachment had mutinied on the way to 
Orai, had arrived as fugitives, and they with Messrs. Loyd and Grant, who up 
to that time had refused to quit their post, although asked by the Collector at 
Banda to join him there, called for their horses, which were ready saddled under 
cdiarge of two troopers, who at once turned traitors, and made off with the 
horses, calling to the mutineers then approaching • that the Europeans were 
escaping. 

There was now not a moment to be lost, and the fugitives hastened down the 
bank where an iron boat was ready, in which they em¬ 
barked. When half way across the Jumna they were 
fired at from the bank, and the bullets falling thickly among them, they jumped 
into the water and swam ashore. Here t hey were badly treated by the men of 
Rampur, near which place they landed, being plundered of all their possessions. 
They then separated ; the two officers proceeded towards Allahabad, and Brownef 
reached Fatehpur in time to accompany Havelock on his march to Cawnpore, but 
Raikes died on the way. 


The outbreak. 


* Mr. Donald Grant, Joint Magistrate; Mrs. Anderson and four or five children ; 
Mr. W. D. Murray, Landholder ; Mi'. James Jeremiah, Catechist of the Church Missionary 
Crawford, Head Clerk; Mr. W. Bunter, Society, with his wife and four children. 
Judicial. Clerk, and Bunter ; Mr. and | He subsequently died of cholera. 
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Messrs. Loyd and Grant hid in the fields until evening, and then, swim¬ 
ming with the current, reached the Hamirpur bank 

Flight of Europeans. near the junction of the Betwa with the Jumna, 

three miles below the town. There they’stayed from the 14th to the 19th June, 
spending the days standing up to their necks in water among the reeds, and 
only daring to go ashore at night. Many seem to have been aware of their 
concealment, and Mr. Loyd’s syce and shepherd told Harri Mohan, a Bengal 
writer in the office, who kept them supplied with food and sent them some 
clothes ; this loyal man performed this kindness at the risk of his life, and was 
afterwards ill-treated in consequence. 

On the evening of the 18th three Ahirs discovered Mr. Lyod’s place of con- 
Murder of Messrs. I,oycl «ealmont„ and he sent his ring by one of them to 
and Grant. Ganga Sahai, his Serishtadar ; but the Ahir instead 

took it to the Subadar Ali Bakhsh, who had proclaimed the Delhi dynasty, 
and himself its Agent. On tliis some of the sepoys went down and escorted 
them bare-footed to a tree outside the Culcherry compound, where they were 
bound and made to kneel, and then shot. Mr. Grant fell dead with a bullet in 
the brain ; Mr, Loyd received three bullets in the chest, and called out—“Are 
not the English troops yet come ? ’’—when another volley completed the 
tragedy. 

Meanwhile, much blood had been shed in Hamirpur. Messrs Murray and 


Massacre in Hamirpur. 


Crawford and the Andersons had made for 
the house where the Charkhari troops were, hoping 


to find protection there, but had at once been butchered. The Bun tors were 
cut down at the hospital and Miss Anderson was severely wounded, but was 
saved and concealed by some cultivators, and eventually escaped to Cawn- 


pore. 

After the murder of the Europeans, the mob and sepoys rushed to the town, 
plundered every one they could lay hands on, paying off old scores, and 
slaughtered the Christian preacher Jeremiah and his whole family. The Bengali 
Bab us, as writing and speaking English, were next attacked and robbed of all 
they possessed. On the 18th June three boat-loads of unarmed sepoys of 
the 44th and 67th, who were disarmed at Agra, were passing by when 
the guns were turned on them, many killed and the boats and their contents 
taken. 

On the 20th a body of the Nana's troopers came, and took the contents of 
the treasury (about a lakh and a half of rupees) toCawnporc, having had their 
turn at plundering the place. On the Ist July the Peshwa’s rule was pro¬ 
claimed, native officials were directed to act in his name, and land-holders to 
pay revenue to the Nana’s Agents. 

While these events were going on in Hamirpur, Mr. Came, the Assistant 

The Raja of Charkhari. at Mahoba, had fled to Charkhari, after a series 
of adventures in which he joined the Nowgong 
fugitives. The Raja of Charkhari remained loyal, and took charge of the neigh. 
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bouring districts on behalf of Government. Mahoba was, however, taken 
possession of by the chief of Gursarai. In January and February 1858, the 
fort at Charkhari* was besieged and the town plundered and burnt by the forces 
of Tantia Topi, and from that time until the battle of Banda, the Banda Nawab 
held the country. 


* It was to relieve this plaoe that Sir Hugh with the main object of the campaign. Soo 
Rose received orders to turn aside on his page 10(). 
march to Kalpi, but ho very rightly proceeded 




CHAPTER III. 


THE aAVOOR AND NARBADA TERRITORIES, 


The Saugor and Narbada territories comprised the greater portion of the 
Physical features country now known as the Central Provinces T On 

the north the districts of Saugor and Damoh form 
part of the Vindhyan plateau, while to the south, in the valley of the Nar¬ 
bada river, are Jubbulporc, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, and Nimar, the latter 
extending to the Tapti river. Like the rest of the central portion bf the 
Indian Peninsula, the level of this country is broken by frequent hill ranges, 
and a very large proportion of these territories is covered with forests, 
through which pour the Narbada and Tapti rivers and their tributaries. 

This region formed at one time the great Kingdom of Gondwana, sub¬ 
sequently subject to Delhi, and afterwards overrun by the Mahrattas. The 
Saugor and Narbada Territories were annexed by the British on the deposition 
of Apa Sahib, Bhonsla of Nagpur, in 1818. The remainder of the dominions of the 
Nagpur Rajas lapsed to the British Government in 1853. 

When the mutiny broke out at Meerut in May, 1857, the troops stationed in 
the Saugor and Narbada Districts were as detailed 
in the margin. These districts had been in rebellion 
at the time of the hostilities with Gwalior in 1843 
which culminated in the battle of Maharajpur! 
Their'^proximity to other areas of disturbance 
in 1857 naturally rendered them liable to infection 
with the spirit of revolt that was spreading from 
Northern India. Moreover, signs of organised rebel¬ 
lion were not wanting: In January, 1857, Captain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Narsinghpur, 
noticed the circulation of the chapathis which had 
been a mysterious sign of the coming trouble. 

The news of the outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi 
caused some excitement in Saugor and Jubbulpore, 
which increased when the facts of the Jhansi 
massacre were made known. The sepoys at several 
stations expressed great fears of being disarmed. 

( 33 ) « * 


Troops in the Territories. 

Saugor —1 Company, European 
Bengal Artillory. 

3rd Irregular Cavalry. 
Slst Bengal Infantry. 
42nd Bengal Infantry. 
Damoh—2 Companies, 42nd 
Bengal Infantry, 

J vhhulpore — 62nd Bengal 
Infant^. 

iiandla^A Hayildar’s Guard, 
62nd Bengal Infantry. 
Stoni^l Company, Madras 
Infantry. 

Narsinghpur —4 Companies, 
28th Madras Infantry. 
Hoshangabad — 4 Companies, 
28th Madras Infantry. 
Betul —^2 Companies, 28th Mad¬ 
ras Infantry. 

Events at Saugor. 

jJi ' 


72 I. B. 
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On the 13tli June Brigadier Sage, who commanded at Saugor, sent the mar¬ 
ginally noted troops to the relief of Lalitpur> 
the Deputy Commissioner of Chanderi having re¬ 
ported that the Gwalior Contingent stationed there 
were not to he depended on, and that he doubted 
the loyalty of the Baja ofBanpur, who had been 
called in to assist, but had surrounded the 
At the same time reports were received by Major 
the District, that the Raja of Shahgarh was raia- 

, • f _ 


Major Caiisscn. 

One Company, 31stj Bengal 
Infantry. 

One Company, 42na Bengal 
Infantry. 

One Troop, 3rd Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Two O'poiinders. 
station with his followers. 
Erskine, Commissioner of 


- -— - -- - ^ 

ing soldiers and making preparations for war. 


On the 14th some men of the 42nd reported that four of their sepoys 
had endeavoured to prevent the detachment from marching. These men 
■were seized, tried by a Native Court-Martial, and sentenced to six months* im¬ 
prisonment, 


On the 15th Lieutenant Miller, Adjutant of the 52nd, was inspecting guards, 
when a sepoy made a thrust at him with his musket. The man was seized 
by the Subadai-Ma jor and confined in the guard-room, there being some show 
of sympathy towards him by his comrades. The man was pronounced mad 
bytiic medical olficer of the regiment, and was sent to the lunatic asylum at 
Benares, where he was found to be sane and was hanged. 

Major Caussen’s detachment arrived at Malthone on the 18th June, and find- 
Tbc3lHi fuel 42n(l Bengal ii.g the passes to the north were held by large bodies 
Infantry at .Malthone. of the Ba ja of Baiipur’s troops, he halted to protect 
the northern frontier of the Bangor District where it bordered on Bundelkhand, 
and keepthc Baja in check, being reinforced by 250 men of the 31st, lOOof the 
42nd, and 50 sow ars of the 2 ik 1 Irregular Cavalry from Saugor. He then took 
the small fort of Bala Bahat, which had been occupied by the insurgents, and 
sixteen men in it w ere captured. 


On the 251 h J une some men of the 31st and 42nd Infantry at Malthone broke 
into open mutiny, insisting that the Bundcla prisoners should be brought 
into their cam]) frotu t*ie custody of the police. Major Gaussen was obliged to 
comply, and on the arrival of the prisoners in camp they were released on the 
demand of the sepoy.s. 

Moon while the Europeans at Lalitpur had been confinedby the Banpur Baja, 
who sent them to Tehri, where they were kindly 
The Lalitpur pn^ontrs. treated through the influence of the young 

Jtaja of Orchha’s tutor, and befriended by Muhammad Ali Khan, Mukh- 
tiar of the Banpur Baja. They were then sent towards Saugor, but seized and 
imprisoned on the way by the Baja of Shahgarh, who kept them in confinement 
for three months, only allowing them one anna a day each for food, and then 
aent them into Saugor. 
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Mutiny at Saugor. 


On the 27th June Brigadier Sage, suspecting the troops in Saugor Canton- 

^ ^ „ mcnt, resolved to take possession of the old fort in 

Measures of defence at bau- , ,1 

gor. the town, which was used as an arsenal and magazine 

and was garrisoned by sepoys from the cantonment. It was of great consequence 
that this fort should not fall into the hands of rcbehs, for, independent of its largo 
stores, it was the only safe place of refuge for the European and Christian resi¬ 
dents in the event of mutiny. 

Immediate steps W('re, therefore, taken to lay in supplies and prepare accom¬ 
modation for the European families. The bulk of Ike treasure was lodged in tho 
fort. The same afternoon the sepoy guard was relieve d by tweuiy Ihirojieau artil¬ 
lerymen, and on the 29th the whole of the European artillery, with their guns^ 
were marched into the fort. The Brigadier then sent for the native olheers of tho 
3Ist and 42nd, and told them that if they wished to prove themselves true, they 
must give up the bad men of their corps, as there had been mutiny in a portion 
of each (at Malthonc). The native olliecrs expressed regret, and volunteered to 
send good men to bring in tlie mutineers from Malthonc. Tliis was agreed to, and 
the men selected raarcheJ that evening ; but the Brigadier would allow no 
European officers to remain with the men. 

On the morning of the 1st July the 3rd Irregular Cavalry at Saugor, with 
the exception of some of tho native officers and 
about fifty men, broke into open mutiny, went to 
the Masjid, and sharpened their vswords. At the same time Siibadar Shaikh 
Ramzan of the 42nd raised the Muhammadan flag and called for followers 
by beat of drum. He was joined by the whole of the 42nd, by a few of 
the 31st, and by all the mutineers of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry ; and the 
same day the mutineers, in conjunction with the had characters of tho bazaar, 
plundered the officers’ bungalows ; the Europeans having already taken refugo 
in the fort. 

On. the 2nd July some of the mutineers went towards Damoh, with a view 
to inciting the two companies of tho 42nd there to join them. 

Meanwhile tho men sent out by the 31st to Malthonc relieved the Light 
Company of that regiment, which had been most mutinous, and it returned to 
Saugor. Some of the men of this company expressed contrition, but about forty- 
five at once joined the mutineers. The men sent out by the 42nd on the same 
errand were overtaken by some of the mutineers, whom they joined, with tho 
except! on of six, who were put to death by the latter. 

From the 1st July Subadar Shaikh Ramzan, 42nd Bengal Infantry, assumed 
command in Cantonments, with the rank of General. The mutineers seized the 
large saluting gun on the artillery hill, which had been left there when the rest of 
theguas were taken into the fort, and brought it down to tho quarter-guard of tha 
Loyalty of tho Slst Bengal 42nd, which they had made their head-quarters. 

Infantry. The 31st Bengal Infantry, * with the exception of 

the forty-five above referred to, kept aloof from the mutineers. The nativa 


♦ Now the 2nd Queen’s Own Rajput Light Infantry. 


E2 
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officers of tlus corps daily went to the fort» and the men protected and conveyed 
much of their officers’ property to them. 

The Slst now requested permission to attack the mutineers. This the Briga¬ 
dier sanctioned, but would not allow their European officers to accompany them. 
However, a strong party of the Customs Chaprassis, who had just been armed 
with muskets, were sent out by the Deputy Commissioner, Major Western, to 
make a demonstration in favour of the 31st, and were accompanied by the officers 
of the Customs Department, and by Captain Pinkney, who had not been able to 
proceed beyond Saugor in consequence of the mutiny at Malthone, and by 
Lieutenant Hamilton, the Assistant Commissioner. 

The mutineers, seeing they were about to be attacked, fired a round shot into 
the 31st from the saluting gun, and both regiments kept up a desultory fire with 
their muskets nearly the whole day, but little damage was done on either side. 
Next morning, thinking the 3l8t would be aided by the artillery of the fort, the 
mutineers left the station for the north in great haste, taking with them some con¬ 
veyances belonging to the officers, which they soon abandoned on the road. 

It is perhaps permissible to conjecture what might have been the effect 
both on the mutineers and the rebellious people of the surrounding country had 
a resolute man directed an attack by the loyal wegiment, led by their British offi¬ 
cers and supported by the guns of the European artillery. The history of the 
mutiny and its suppression shows that such action, fearless and aggressive, never 
failed in its effects. 

Meanwhile the Saugor mutiny created great alarm at Damoh, where there 
were two companies of the 42nd Bengal Infantry, 
Damoh. Deputy Commissioner resolved to place his 

treasure in the jail fort, as the rebels from Saugor were sending a detachment to 
seize it, while plundering by the Bundelas from Shahgarh had begun. The detach¬ 
ment at Damoh was accordingly moved into the jail fort on the 3rd July. As the 
men appeared to be in a mutinous state, the Jemadar and some loyal non-com¬ 
missioned officers warned the Europeans that they would not bo safe in the jail 
fort, and they accordingly fled that night seventy miles to Narsinghpur. The 
mutineers arrived next morning, and the infantry proceeded to the jail and de¬ 
manded the treasure, which was refused by the Subadar-Major and Havildar 
Hanjit Singh, on which the mutineers left the station. It appears to have 
been due to the management and gallant conduct of Ranjit Singh that the 
treasure was saved, and that the whole of the men of this detachment of the 
i2nd remained faithful to Government. 

Meanwhile it was feared at Jubbulpore that the 52nd Bengal Infantry would 


Jubbulpore. 


follow the example of the mutineers, and, as there 
were many ladies and children, it was decided by 


Major Erskine in consultation with Colonel Jamieson, commanding the 52nd, 
that the Christians should assemble in the Agency house, occupied by the 
former, which could in a short time be made defensible against musketry. Ac¬ 
cordingly Bixty people, including ten ladies and fifteen children, assembled 
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Horda. 


thehouge before 7 P.|i. on the 4tb July, subordinates being accommodated in 
tents and out-houses. Picquets were posted, and the place was intrenched and put 
in a state of defence. 

A few villages were plundered at this time in the Jubbulpore division, and, to 
Progress of events in the suppress, this, detachments were sent out to difEerent 
districts. places, and to Katangi on the Hiran river towards 

Damoh. Meanwhile the Rajas of Banpur and Shahgarh had sent emissaries to 
the petty chiefs in these territories, and had induced some of them to join in 
the rebellion; wjiile on the 9th July they attacked Kurai and Benaika in 
the Saugqr District, where most of the police joined the rebels. 

On the 9th July some of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry and Slst Bengal Infantry 
were sent to assist Major Gaussen on his return from Malthone to Saugor, where 
he arrived on the 12th. The greater portion of the men of this detachment of the 
7th Irregulars and the 42nd had deserted, and as Major Gaussen retired, the Raja 
of Banpur took possession of the northern part of the district, and plundering 
became general. 

The police at Harda broke out into open mutiny, but the Deputy Magistrate, 
Mazhir Jamil, maintained a bold front, and they 
were unable to do much harm there, although 
they attempted to raise the Muhammadan standard, and, seeing that they 
could not succeed, nine deserted, leaving their muskets. They were afterwards 
captured, some hanged, and some imprisoned. 

In Seoni there was some alarm, but the Munsif 
Ali Husain behaved admirably, allayed the fears 
of the people, and kept the police lo. al. 

On the 8th July Colonel Durand and his party arrived from Indore at Hoshang- 
abad, and that place was put in a state of defence. 

HoBhangabad. Other fugitives from Sehore, Agar, and Sipti 

arrived during the ensuing week. 

Inthemiddleof July 200 Bundelas took possession of the old fort at Bilheri, 
between Rewah and Sleemanabad, on the great 
Deccan road. Next day two companies of the 
52nd fpm Jubbulpore marched against them, but they fled on the approach 
of the sepoys, only to return and take possession of the fort again, while 
they stole the post horses and robbed the Calcutta mails. Fresh detach¬ 
ments were again sent against them, and the fort was destroyed after the rebels 
had taken to flight. Thus peace was established and maintained in the districts 
by the 52nd, a regiment which afterwards mutinied. 

On the 18th July a company of the 31st, with two European officers, was 
sent from Saugor to Benaika. On the 2l8t the 
rebels near Benaika, having been reinforced from 
Shahgarh, advanced with one gun to attack this detachment, but they were re- 
^ulBe4»ai2J their gun was captured. The Raja sent a messenger on the 25th 
July to lay that he would give up the European prisoners from Lalitpur, and 


The Decoan Road. 


Action at Benaika. 
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the detachment moved out to receive them, but was treacherously fired on. He 
then sent word that he would exchange them for the gun, butHhiswas evidently 
false ; and as Major Legard, who "commanded the detachment, was not strong 
enough to attack the rebels, he withdrew to Saugor, taking the captured gun.* 

About this time the Saugor district was nearly all in the hands of the rebels. 
The fort of Rahatgarh was taken possession of by the Nawab of Ambapani in 
Bhopal, the police being driven out or joining the enemy; and the fort of 
Garhakota was taken and occupied by the Shahgarh troops. At the same time 
the Raja of Banpur, at the head of some 1,400 men, moved down from the 
north towards Saugor, and took up a strong position atNariaoli, 12 miles from 
Saugor fort, and on the 25th some of his troops advanced to the cantonments, 
but decamped on the garrison turning out. 

Meanwhile the detachment of the 42nd at Damoh had not only held the place 
but attacked and driven the rebels out of the town. Captain Pinkney marched 


Events at Damoh. 


to Damoh with two companies oftheSlst; and took 
over the fort and treasure. The Subadar-Major of 


the 42nd, aided by theMunsif, whom Havildar Ranjit Singh had kept in the 
fort with him, had managed to carry on duty in the town and a few miles 


round it, keeping the prisoners in jail and the police at their posts. 


A detachment from Damoh then attacked Hindoria, 12 miles from that 


place, the seat of the rebel Kishor Singh, who had been instigated by the 
Shahgarh Raja to attack Damoh some time before ; the rebels were beaten and 
many of them killed. The European officers who had fled from Damoh 
returned on the 25th. 


The two companies of the 31st, with two guns which they manned, and some 


eighty of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry,’as well as the two companies of the 42nd, 
remained at Damoh, and had several engagements with the rebels, killing some 
fifty men in one fight. On the 28th July Damoh was attacked, but the rebels were 
driven ofl with loss. The whole of the Damoh District was now swarming with 
rebels, who plundered in every direction, and the Shahgarh insurgents were 
joined by nearly every man of the Lodi caste in Damoh, with the exception 
of the petty Raja of Hatri, who remained faithful throughout. 

On the 17th July Colonel Millar left Nagporo with the Nagpore Moveable 


Tho Nagporo Moveable 
Column—Coloiitil INlillar, 33rd 
Madras Infan try. 

1 Squadron, 4ili Madras 
Cavalry—92 sabres. 

D. Company, 3rd Battalion, 
Madras Artillery—05 rank 
and file, 0 guns. 

33rd Madras Infantry— 
425 rank and fdo. 

Rifle Company, lat Nagpore 
Irregular Infantry—91 

rank and file. 


column, which had been organised at that station, 
composed of the troops detailed in the margin. The 
cavalry arrived at Jubbulporo on the 30th July, 
and was followed by the remainder of the column 
two days later, the 52nd going out to welcome 
them in. 

Colonel Millar informed Major Erskine, the Com¬ 
missioner, that his column was placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the latter to march on any place in the 
Saugor and Narbada Territories, but not to gar- 


* Seepage24. 
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risen Jubbulpore *, nor was it to be divided. The column was joined at Jubbul- 
pore by two companies, 62nd Bengal Infantry, and two companies, 28th 
Madras Infantry, from Narsinghpur. 

' " - Some of the European residents desired the retention of the column, or a 
portion of it, at Jubbulpore, but Colonel Millar could not divide his force, and it 
was deemed necessary to send it to the relief of Damoh. As heavy rain was 
falling, the guns and carts of the column could not move although urgent calls 
for help came from Damoh, and on the 7th August the fort of Rehli, south of 
Saugor and west of Damoh, was taken by the rebels. The two companies of 
the 52nd attached to the moveable column, being lightly equipped, were 
ordered off on the 6th, with their four European officers, to Katangi, twenty 
miles on the Damoh road, to keep the boats safe on the Hiran river. They 
marched on the 7th, and did their duty well. Shortly after these two 
companies reached Katangi, Lieutenant Oakes, who was in command, re¬ 
ceived an urgent requisition from Damoh, and marched there in two days, 
having several engagements with the rebels near that place. 

The districts of Saugor and Damoh were now, with the exception of the 
larger stations, entirely in the hands of the rebels ; all the police had de¬ 
serted or been driven in, and hundreds of Malguzars, although well inclined, 
were forced either to join the rebels or to assist them with men and food, or 
were plundered and often tortured ; no posts were received in Saugor or Damoh 
for many weeks, and several harharas (messengers) were killed or mutilated. 

The Moveable Column was unable to leave Jubbulpore, owing to rain, 
March of the Moveable until the 17th August, when it marched nine miles. 

Column. Next day the force marched to Katangi, crossing 

the Hiran river. The guns and a portion of the infantry did not arrive until 
three days later, owing to incessant rain. It is noteworthy that the de¬ 
tachment of the 52nd Bengal Infantry at Katangi, who were housed in 
a comfortable serai, brought their tents anc tched them with their own hands 
for the Madras sepoys. 

On the 26th the column marched 17 miles to Juobera, the guns being dragged 
through the mud by elephants, preceded by the Rifle Company, which was sent 
ahead to seize the boats at Nohta on the Birma river, and on the 29th August 
Damoh was relieved, and the rebels all moved off to a distance. 


^ On the 1st September, 1857, at 3-30 A.M.|Colonel Millar marched from Damoh, 
with the force detailed in the margin, against Bala- 
kot, 15 miles off, a large village with an old fort on 
a neighbouring hill, the residence of Sarup Singh, 
a Raja of the Lodhi caste, who with his followers 
had assisted in the attack on Damoh. 

After traversing dense jungle, the last four 
miles up a steep and rugged path. Colonel Millar 
arrived at 11 a.m. within a mile of Balakot, and 
Bent the cavalry to surround the village and cut off 
the enemy’s retreat. When the infantry approach¬ 
ed within twelve hundred yards of the village, the 


Capture of Balakot. 
ColonelJ. Millar, Commanding, 
Captain Harrison, Staff Officer. 
Captain Ludlow, Field Engi¬ 
neer. S(iuadron, 4th Madras 
Cavalry, Captain Tottenham. 
3rd Battalion, Madras Artil¬ 
lery. 3 guns—Captain James, 
2 Companies, 33rd Madras 
Infantry—Captain Apthorp, 
2 Companies, 62nd Bengal 
Infantry—Captain Oakes, 
I Company, Ist Nagporo 
Irregular Infantry— Lieute¬ 
nant Sutherland* 
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enemy opened a brisk fire, but were soon driven in by the fiSrd and 62nd, which 
advanced in skirmishing order, and drove the rebels out of the village, which 
was then set fire to and destroyed. The 38rd lost three men wounded, of 
whom one died. The detachment returned to Damoh next day. 

Early in September Captain Moxon oi the 62nd received information from 
the 'pundit and sepoys of his regiment, in whom 
Disaffection at Jubhulpore. placed great confidence, that mischief was brew¬ 
ing, and that some of the sepoys of the 52nd were conspiring with a pensioned 
Gond Raja, Shankar Sa,* residing close to Jubhulpore, to attack and murder the 
Europeans at that station. It was found on enquiry that at least eight or ten of 
the sepoys were in the habit of visiting the Raja and his son Raghunath Sa, 
where they met some disaffected Malguzars. 

The Raja and his son and some others were arrested, and in his house were 
found several documents of a treasonable nature. 


On the 7th September, in consequence of this news, a force, as noted in 
Captain Tottenham. the margin, was detached to Jubhulpore under 

^ AriHlery Captain Tottenham, 4th Light Cavalry, and arrived 

4th Li^bt Cavalry, 1 Trrxip. in time to save the place from destruction. 

33rd Madra'^ Infantry, 2 
companies. 

Meanwhile, with his reduced force, Colonel Millar did not consider it possible 
to effect much, but he marched towards Saiigor 
Attempted relief of Kaugor. intention of relieving that place, and, on 

the 8th September* had got as far as the right bank of the Sunar river, when his fur¬ 
ther progress was arrested by the intelligence that the Dinapur mutineers were 
menacing the Rewah territory, and might come down on Jubhulpore. 

The aspect of affairs was at this time very unpromising, the Rewah Raja 
having intimated to Lieutenant Osborne, the Political Agent at his Court, his in¬ 
ability to protect him. The column, therefore, returned to Damoh, round which 
the rebels had again gathered, and arrived there on the 13th, finding that Lieuten¬ 
ant Dickins, who had been left there with a portion of the 31gt, had exchanged 
shots with the enemy’s picquets. 


aingorh. 


On the 17th September Major Jenkins marched from Damoh, with tho 
DestruoUon of rebels at Nar- force detailed in the margin, for the purpose of collect¬ 
ing grain from certain rebel villages. On arriving 
with a reconnoitring party at Narsingarh, he found 
that the fort, a strong stone-built place with a wet 
ditch, and well covered by gardens and stone enclo¬ 
sures, was occupied by about 250 matchlockmen, 
Shahgarh rebels. Behind the fort runs the Sunar 
river, having a very deep and difficult ford immediately in rear, and a better ford 
half a mile lower down. 


1 Troop, 4ih Madras Cavalry, 
2 guns. 

2 Companies, 

Infantry. 

2 Companies, 62nd Bengal 
Infantry. 


33rd Madras 


• Raja Shankar 8a was the descendant being closely pnrsned, she dismounted from 
of the Gond Kings of Garha Mondlo. After her horse and plunged a sword into her own 
his death his widow seised Ramgarh, and bosom. She was taken into the English 
took part in ieveral akirmishce. At length eamp, Where she died. 
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Finding that the enemy were so strongly posted, Major Jcnldns extended 
some infantry to cut them off from the lower ford, and brought the guns into 
position for throwing shrapnel. Before a shot could be fired from the guns, the 
rebels retreated, and the infantry advancing came upon them crossing the upper 
ford. The river jvas here about 250 yards wide, running with great force, the 
stories were slippery, and the water so deep at one place as to oblige the men to 
swim. The enemy had to mahe their way acros; this under a heavy and contimioits 
tire, poured in from t lie bank above, and the panic was so great tliat hardly a shot 
was fired in return. They lost, about 50 killed, and till prisoners were taken, 
of whom 13 were hung at Narsingarli, and the rest taken into Damoh where the 
(b'tachment returned next day. 

Affairs at Jiibbuljiorc were now coming to a crisis. On the second night 
after the arrest of Baja Shankar Sa, the Deputy 
AtTiiiis ai .fiibbnlpnrc. Ooinmissioiier heard of a ])hiu on tlie jiart of 52nd 

to lescne the jirisoners. Tlie, Me.dras detachment turneil out. and remained some 
liours under arms ; and during tlu‘ night a few shots were tired in t he 52nd linos, 
a. bungalow close to the lines was biirniMl down, and eight sepoys deserted with 
their aims. 


Baja Shankar Sa. and his son wore tried by a commission composed of the 
KM-n.tion of tiain Shankar acpuly ('.,1111111,saioncr nml i wo olllccrs, aiul, fh,! 

Sa. (‘viih'iKM' Ix'ing conclii.’^ix(‘ against tlnmi, they won*, 

iashed to two guns and blown away on the morning of tin* 18th St'pUmilx'r. 

At- 10 tliat iiiplil tin' whole of tin' 52nd Ik'ngal 1 nf.intrv h'f(. ,1 iibbulpore, 

w'itli tin' (‘xe('p<ion of oin' nativt* otUcf'r and tiftcoii 
]\hitinv of (lie o'Jnd I‘>(n<r;U , i i-i ^ i • .i • ' t 

• jiiftiritry. tal.ing tlnir aims and animumtion 

an<I inarching by a. circnitoiN I'ouO'towards I’atan 
on the Hiran wlnwe there wois a, (h'ta.elmient of tin' eoip.s uinh'r Li('iit(‘nant 

MacGregor. Directly this bec.ime known, th" Iiik's, magaziin's, and propf'rl y of 
the 52nd, wliieli they had ('videiilly left bt'hiinl lln‘m in a panic, wi're secured by 
T he Madias troops. hi\'])n‘,ss(‘s wt'ie sent otT to t lu' oflicers commandiiig iIk^ dctai'h- 
rnentsat Sloemanabad and 1’ato.n, W'arning t lieiii of what had occni tf'd and ordm’ing 
t hi'in into Jubbuljiore at once. Jfientenants Barton and (Vx'klmrn at- Sloemanabad 
told their native* othicers of what had ocenrn'd, a,nd at once mount,eel t lii'ir horses. 
Their men expressed their regret at parting wit li t hesc* otilcers, and did not molest 
them, but said they must, make the Ix'stof tln*ir wav toward '. Delhi. Some of thorn 
shook their otlicers by tin* liand ; they then robbed t he/c/r,so7ri of t he little money 
that was tliere, the Bay llavildar handing one of the o/Iiccrs t lie balance of his 
pay, and marched off quietly towards Nagode. The two otlicers reached .Tub* 
biilpore in safety, and their baggage was sent in by their men. 

Tfieutenant Maegrogur was less fortunate. \Vh(‘n the 52n(l reacln'd Patan 
they confined him, and W(*re joined there by the, detachment, the men of which 
had plenty of ammunition. They llicn plundered Patau and cro.ssed the river, 
and, with Thakur Mirhbaii Singh of Narsinglipiii and his followers, marched to¬ 
wards Katangi and wore joined by the deiaehmoiit there with tJio cxcejition of one 
loyal Muhammadan Jemadar, who went to Jubbulpore. 


F 
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Events at Damoh. 


On the 18th news was received at Damoh of the mutiny of the 50th at Nagode 
Mutiny of the 50th Bengal detachment at Narsingarh, which included 

Infantry. two companies of the 52nd, was at once called in, 

and arrived on the evening of the 19th. 

About midnight on the 19th September an express arrived at Damoh 
conveying the intelligence of the mutinies of the 50th 
and 52nd Bengal Infantry at Nagode and Jubbulpore. 
It now became necessary for the column to return at once to Jubbulpore, but the 
two companies of the 52nd were first disarmed, on the morning of the 20th, with¬ 
out trouble, although their muskets were loaded, as tlui}^ had just returned from 
Narsingarh. 

The column was marched out on the Saugor road at daybreak on the 20th 
ostensibly to attack some ndiels, the 52nd forming the advanced guard and the 
Nagpore Bifles* the rear-guard. On arriving on an opim ]dain three miles from 
Damoh the column was balled. The guns were unliinbercd, double shotted, and 
drawn up in rear of the 2Hth Madras Infantry, who were de])loyed. The 28th 
moved to the right, and Colonel IMillar, riding up to the 52nd, told the othcers 
what was to be don(‘,. The men W(‘r(', ordered to pih; arms; and wiu'e told of 
what had occurred at .lubbul])oie. Tliey were taki n by sur 2 )rise and hesitated, 
but seeing the guns point('d at tliem with tlie ])ort-fires lighted, they with 
vehement expiessions of loyally and much lamentation pihnl arms, took off th(*ir 
pouclies, and moved to the right. 

Owing to the mutiny of the e52nd Bengal Infantry it was decided that the 
, . , town and district of Damoh should be abandoned by 

Ahaiidonincnt of Danioh. i at 

lii(‘ regular tjoops, and fnat the JNagpore Moveable 
Column under Colonel Millar, taking with it the Damoh Troasur(‘, should retire 
on Jiibbuli)or(‘, as it was thought that the small forc(‘ could not hold both districts. 
Damoh Wiis accordingly handed ovei to tlic Banna troops under Konr Shamloju, 
who entered the place with a considerable force and two guns on the 20t]i SeptCTn- 
her. The column left Damoh on the 21st September, 1857, and after having been 
delayed three days in crossing the river at Nohta, roardied Singrampur on the 
evening of the 20tli September, where intelligence was received that the mutineers, 
500 rank and file, with 1,000 matchloekmen, had taken up a position at Kani on 
the west of tbc Hiran river, about 12 miles below Katangi. 

At 2 A.M. on the 27th Colonel Millar sent 12 troopers of the 4th Madras 
Cavalry and a company, 33rd Madras Infantry, under Lieutenant Watson, accom¬ 
panied by Major Jenkins, A. Q. M. (1., to seize the boats on the Hiran at Katangi. 
The main body marched at 5 a. m., and at the village of Cobra, three miles from 
Singrampur, which commands the mouth of the pass, the 52nd mutineers f were 
Fight with the 52nd Bengal seen marching along the road in column of sections 
Infantry. with colours flying. On being fired at by the guns, 

• The loyalty of these men, many of whom I given by a sepoy of that regiment captured 
wore from Oudh, was suspected, but they I at Carhakota in February, 1858, see Appon- 
remained faithful tliroughout, „ , 1 

t For an account of the mutiny of the 52nd, I 
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the rebels left the road [and advanced through the jungle on both sides, but 
were driven back in about half an hour, and were followed up for some miles, a 
few being killed and some prisoners taken on the hills near Katangi. 

At the entrance to the town the body of Lieutenant Maegregor of the 52nd 
was found, with the throat cut, a shot in the chest, 
Murder of Lieutenant Mao- and a bayonet wound in the body. The mutineers 
gregor. made him a prisoner on the occasion of the 

outbreak, and had killed him at 3 a.m. that day. The whole force behaved 
well, the Madras troops proving that they had no sympathy with the Bengal 
mutineers. 


During the first advance, Major Jenkins and Lieutenant Watson had fallen 
into an ambuscade, but Lad succeeded in cutting their way through, and con¬ 
cealing themselves in’the hills until the arrival of the column. Lieutenant Watson 
was wounded, Farrier G. Cartright, 24th Cavalry, mortally wounded, 2 sepoys 
wounded, 1 follower killed and 2 wounded. The two disarmed companies of 
the r)2nd came up shortly after the action and wwe kept in the sera I about a mile 
from camp that night, when ten deserted. The remainder were afterwards sent 
to Saugor. 

Next day, while the column was crossing the river in Louts and rafts, a de- 
Koturn of tlio Moveable tachmeiit went ont ill search of the enemy, but only 
Column to Jubhuli)oro. (‘ame on a few^ stragglers who were cut up or dispersed. 


The river was not passed by the whole force and its baggage until September 
29tli, and on October 1st the Nagpore Moveable Column marched into Jubbulporc. 
The two companies of the 28th Madras Infantry were sent hack to Narsinghpur, 
the tJiana of Tendukhera in that district having becui driven in by rebels. The force 
at Jubbulporc was joined by the remainder of the 4th Madras Cavalry and two 
companies, 33rd Madras Infantry, on the lOtli October. 


On the 17th September the Banpur rebels from Nariaoli, twelve miles west 
Events at Saugor. Saugor, advanced to the Kahatgarli gate of the 

city and fired a few shots at the sentries, hut, finding 
tin; guards alert, they retired. Next day Brigadier Sage, commanding at Saugor, 
sent out a detachment under Colonel Dalzell of the 42nd to attack the rebels, 
and the Deputy Commissioner also sent 200 Customs CJiaprassis under their 
European officers, but they found the place too strong and tin; attack failed. 
Colonel Dalzell w^as killed, and Lieutenant Prior, Executive Engineer, was 
wounded. The party returned to Saugor on the following day. 


About the end of the month the tJianas of Kundam and Bargi were attacked 
and driven in ; both these places arc in the Jubbulporc District, the latter south 
of the Narbada, and there was much alarm in Seoni, lest the rebellion should 
spread south. A company of Madras Infantry was sent from Seoni to Dhuma 
near Bargi. 

E2 
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Action at liindin. 


The rebels in Nimawar, in the HoshangabadDistrict, were now very numerous 

Hoshangabad Kifitriol. ^”'6’** strong 

for the police, who were obliged to retire to Harda 

on the 3rd October. They ])luiidcred the town of Niiiiawar, and confined and 
tortured several of tlie most respectable inhabitants wlio refused to rebel, be¬ 
sides committing other excesses. 

On the 8th October Lieutenant Wood, Deputy (Vnniiiissionei of Hoshangabad, 

. , , 1 - T a small clclaehnunt of the 2Sth Madras In- 

Action at IJindjn. 

fantry and two guns, underLi('ntenant Lernarchand 
of the Owalior Oontijigejjf, marched t\\ eiity-(])?e(‘ miles towai'ds Nimawsr, snd 
next day moved on twcjiiy-one jiiilcs, the jonnicy tstijig }!metrr]i limus owing 
to the licsvy ajjd bad .^Ia1(' of the loads. On arriving at the old city of Hindia 
on the south bank of tfie Naibada on tlic 13th, tiny found the lebels in great 
force on the ojiposite bjink. The enemy at once coninienced firing from lichind 
walls and temples at the w'atei’s odg<', but were dispeisi'd by tiic lire ol the guns. 
Next day Lieutenant AVood crossed over; the ])olicc cajdnied one (/f the 
leaders, who was hanged. 


After the bifid were beaten oil by tlie Nag] 0 )jc Moveable (olunin 

, , , T, , tliev, joined bv many rebels, niaiebed to Damoli, 

Attack on lkun(>Ji. . ’ j i , , b 

vheie thf'} attaehnd jjic J’anna- ti'oops, uhom 

they soon beat-, '.riiey then weiit to the jail, which was m(;st galliintly delended 
by the. guard, bnt tlu'latter failing sJioiI of innniunition and lood and alt-aek(>,(l 
by the prisoners at tln^ same tiimi \ver(' olLged to gi^■ein, and were nearly all 
murdered. The mutineers and rebels then ])lundered tlie town of Dainoli, burned 
the records and jmblic buildings, blew U]> tbe Kvicliernf, and gutted tlui Deputy 
Commissioner’s house. After staying some days they joined the Shaligarli rebels 
at Carhakota, ])lun(Iering the surrounding countrv, until they were driven out 
by )Sir Hugh Hose wdieii In' took that ])laee. They w'Cre subsoquenily almost 
entirely destroyed at the battle of Kuneh. After a IVwv days tln^ ranna, troojis 
returned to Damob, and held it unopposed until kebruiiry 1858, when Ihe charge 
of the district was resumed by tbe British. 


On the 2iid October the Dejiuty Commissioner of 8augor resolved to send 
^a body of police to secure. Hehli, and asked Brigadier 

(JapUirc of Kuhli. / i • -.i . ai i i 

bage to aid him with iroo])s. A liundrod sepoys of 
the 31st Bengal Infantry were sent under Lieutenant Dickens, 3Lst, and Ensign 
Grant, 42nd, but before they arrived the fort had been recovered by a gallant 
inhabitant ol the place, Girdhari Naik, who was made Killadar until relieved by 
Lieutenant Dickens. On tlie ITHli Kcbli was attacked by the mutineers and 
rebels from Garhakota, but Lieutenant Dickens rcplusod them wdth loss, aided 
by the police under Girdhari Naik.The 52nd sepoys did their utmost to get 
the 31st to join them, but without success. Lieutenant Dickens held Hehli 


* Daulat Singh and his following were dc- witli the Hyderabad Contingent Field Force 
feated and mostly kille(5 or captured at on hie way to Malwa. 
piplia on the 28th Octobo/, by Major Orr 
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throughout, and co-operated with Sir Hugh Rose in his advance against 
Garhakota. 

About the 20th October Nawab Ali Khan of Bhopal invaded the Narsinghpur 

luva.‘.ionufrob«l«fro.n north of the Narbada with 150 fathans 

JUiopal. from Rahatgarh, aexompanied by some 500 local 

rebels and some Customs Chafrassis. They again 
plundered and burned Tendukhera and Bilkari and moved down to Hirapur on 
the right bank of the river, some lifteeii miles from Narsinghpur. At the 
same time the rebels of Bargi in Jubbiilpore threatened the south-east of Nar¬ 
singhpur. Captain Tcriian, the Deputy Commissioner, and some police, accom- 
jnanied by two companies of the 28th Madras Infajitry and two six-pounders, 
worked by the sepoys, marched to 8akal, o 2 )posite Hirapur, to oppose Mihrban 
Singh, a noted rebel leader, who occujhed a small fort commanding the village. 
The guns o]3ened fire, and the rebels tied with loss, while those at Tendukhera, 
evacuated that ^^lace. 

On the 21st a largo body of rebels crossed the Hiran river to attack i^atan. 

Tlie Deputy Collector and Tehsildar and Police went 
to meet them, but after exchanging a few stiors, 
the Tvdisildar arui ojie of rae police Icing woimJcd, they gave way and fled before 
suiu'jior numbers. Tim rebeh then entered l^aian, destroyed the Go'/ernment 
buildings, and burned and plundered many houses in thctt)wa. A small force was 
sent out from Jubbulporc. but tne insuigcjits had left and taken rifug-' in the 
heavy jungle on the liills. A hundred infantry and a troop of cavalry were left 
at Pat an. 

There were many rebels in Mandla, and it was not until the 22nd that the 


vS.u'k of r<b(an. 


.Alanclla. Deputy Commissioner, having collected a few police 

and ten men of the 52nd Bengal Infantry who had 
remained loyal, was able to proceed to his district. On reaching Mandla on the 
25th October, he sent out a party of jjolicc who attacked a small body of rebels 
at Rainnagar, and killed a few. Other parties went out, but the enemy took the 
town of Naraingaii] on the road from Mandla to 3ubbulpore, and thus cut the 

communications. 

On the 25th the tliana of Bartalla in Jubbulpore was attacked and burned, 

Uebd.ou the Mirzapur road. plundered; and during tLo noxi 

few days other posts were driven in, and the rebels 
were formidable in the villages near the Mirzapur road, where the Bijeraghugarh 
Thakur, Surjupersad, murdered the Tehsildar, placed bodies of men on the 
road, and closed it for some time. On the 30th Captain Woolley’s detachment in 
Narsinghpur crossed the Sunar river, and taking the enemy by surprise, routed 
them and cut up a great many. 

On the 4th November Major R. S. Sullivan marched from Jubbulpore with a 
wing of the 4th Cavalry to support the infantry and artillery on the Mirzapur road. 
Rout of the Bijeraghugarh which had moved towards Chaka to check the Bijera- 
ghugarh rebels, and on^the morning of the 6th waS 
advancing from Ghosalpur towards Kailwana when he was surprised by a heavy 
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fire from two guns, jin gals, and matchlocks. As soon as he could get his guns into 
position he returned the fire, but one of the guns broke down at the second round 
owing to a damaged axletree. The enemy now attempted to surround the detach¬ 
ment, and Major Sullivan ordered his squadron of cavalry to attack them by a 
flank movement from his left, the infantry making a similar movement along the 
road to the right. The 4th Madras Cavalry under Lieutenant Clerk charged and 
captured one of the enemy’s guns, and cut up some 30 of the rebels. Lieute¬ 
nant Clerk killing three himself. The 33rd sepoys entered the village, bayonetted 
several of the rebels, and captured the remaining gnn. 

The enemy, who numbered some 1,500 or 2,000, left 60 dead on the field. 
On the British side five men were wounded and one killed. 

On the 7tli November Captain Tottenham and Lieutenant C. S. Stewart 
marched from Jnbbulpore along the Mirzapnr road 
Death of Captait. Tottcnhain. ^ Madras Cavalry. On arriving 

at Pownalgarh, they heard that Chosalpur was being lootcul by rebels from 
Nimkhera and galloped on, but found on arrival that the rebels had left. 
Following them up, they caught sight of about a thousand people running towards 
the village of Ramkaria, who, owing to bad ground and having some two miles 
start reached the villag(‘before their arrival. No one was to be seen in the village, 
but at length a man pointed out the Raja’s house as likely to aflord concealment. 
They burst open the door, and searched the house, but could find no one, until 
Captain Tottenham wemt up to another door, when four or five shots were 
lired through the door and from the balcony above, and Captain Tottenham 
was mortallv wounded. The troop of cavalry was then ])Ostcd to watch the 
vilhn^c until sunset, when they were withdrawn. Seven or eight men were killed, 
and 18 prisoners taken, of whom one died of wounds and the rest were 
hung. 

At'midday on the 14th November, 1857, information was received at Kataiigi 
that a party of liimdclas wore looting the village 

Fight at Kaiaiigi. about two miles from cam]). 

Major W. P. Jenkins, A. M. C., Nagpore Field Force, had been sent out 
from Jubbiilporc with a detachment , and ordered a party, detaihal in the margin, 

Lieutenant K. Oakes. under Liontenant R. Oakes, r)2nd Bengal Infantry, 

-, who was commanding the post at Katangi, to 

33rd ISTadras Infantry, 50 march against the insurgents at once, flie cavalry 
rank and file. proceeded ill advance, accompanied by Major Jenkins 

and Captain Pinkney, and found that the enemy had retreated to Enota, where 
they were followed and watched by the cavnlry. The infantry on arriving 
skirmished through a jowari field at the back of the village, but the rebels 
succeeded in escaping through the jungle to a hill in the vicinity. The infantry 
followed, and Major Jenkins was mortally wounded bv a matchlock ball on the 
top of the hill. f)f the rebels 12 were killed and 9 prisoners taken. Lieutenant 
Oakes burnt the village before returning to Katangi; he shot with his pistol the 
man'who killed Major Jenkins. 
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Several other skirmishes took place, and in November Captain Teman with 
Destruction of Dalganjan Captain Woolley’s detachment of Infantry and two 
Singh’s band. guns was operating north of the Narbada on the 

Saiigor road, in co-operation with a detachment under Captain Eobcrts of the 
31st and Captain Mayne of the 3rd Irregular Cavalry. 

The districts north of the Narbada were cleared of rebels. On the 23rd 
November an encounter took place with Dalganjan Bingh, who had about two 
hundred followers, in which the troops were completely successful. Captain Ternan, 
who had his horse sliot under him, charged at the head of some of the 3rd Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry, who had remained loyal, and the rebels were surrounded and nearly 
all killed, Dalganjan Bingh and his chief men being taken prisoners and 
hanged. 

Meanwhile the rebels remained in great force on the Deccan or Mirzapur 
road and completely cut of! direct communication 
The Bargi nbols. north-west and Calcutta and Bombay ; 

all who attempted to pass were searched and plundered, some killed, and others 
mutilated. On the 30th November the rebel leader Debi Singh Cuntia burned 
the ihana of Shahpura on the road to Narsinghjnir, and vhen pursued by the 
cavalry, esca])ed over the Narbada to Bargi. The Bargi rebels now became very 
bold, and it was ]iecessary to undertake measures for their destruction. A 
simultaneous advance of detachments was made from several directions,’and on 
the 7th December Captain Woolley forced the passage of the Sunar river which 
was held by some 1,300 insurgents under Debi Bingh Cuntia. On the 10th 
Captain Ternan with a detachment came upon the insurgmits, and ca])tured 
their guns and tent, and four days later C7aptain Woolley caught and hanged 
Debi Bingh. The Bargi ^jarqanct was thus completely settled. 

On the Ibth December Brigadier Bage sent a party to attack the lebels at 
Bhaplye, but failed, and lost seven men killed 
The Bangor District. wounded. On the 2C)ih Behli w'as again 

attacked by the mutineers and rebels from Garbakota, but Lieutenant Dickens 
drove them off. 

On the 20tb December two companies, 28th Madras Infantry, and two guns 
under Lieutenant Btandon arrived at Jubbulpore, 
Rolnforcemcnts. jj^xt day a troop of the 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad 

Contingent, came in. 

The rebels in the hills near Katangi in Jubbulpore were still causing great 
Expedition in the Katangi trouble, and were plundering the villages near 
Hills. Koni on the right bank of the Hiran river. On the 

24th two detachments were sent out from Jubbulpore under Colonel Millar, one 
direct to Patan to attack the front of the enemy’s position, the other to ascend the 
pass at Katangi. 
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At 6 A.M.'on the 26th December Colonel Millar marched from Patan with 
Fight at Koni Pass detachment detailed in the margin to attack 

Headquarters and one troop, the rebels reported to be on the Koni Pass. There 
Hyderabad Con- about a thousand rebels on the 

Two 1). Company, Mad- brow and sides of the hill, with an advanced piquet 
'“HtSSers and 300 rank "'‘‘7 liP 

and file, 33rd Native Infantry, had made a stone breastwork, behind which was 

a small gun. 

After crossing the river, Colonel Millar extended the Grenadiers and Light 
Companies of the 33r(l, which covered the advance of the guns. The fire of the 
artillery soon cleared the way for the skirmishers, who advanced up the hill with¬ 
out a check', followed by the cavalry under Captain Macintire,* who pursued the 
enemy over rough ground and cut down and captured some of them. There were 
no casualties. 


This expedition had an excellent effect and the rebels gave no further trouble 
Defeat of iho Bhopal inra- of the country. In January, 1858, tho 

llahatgarh and Bhopal rebels invaded tho Narsingh- 
pnr district, 4,000 strong, and attacked and burned Tendukhera. Captain Ternaii 
with two companies, 28ili Madras Tiifanfry, two guns, two troops, 2!id Cavalrv, 
irydcribad Contingent, and some mounted and foot poh’ce, marched against 
th(‘ rebels, who fled U{) the Ghiiits towards Ilahatgarh. The cavalry under 
Captain Maeintire and Lieutenant Ryall, with Dr. Bradley and Captain Tinman, 
made a long inarch, and dashing into tho rebel village of Matidannur, surprised 
the place, captured some insurgents, among them n son and grandson of 
Dilau 8ingh, the rebel leader of 1812, and killed others. Captain Ternaii shot 
three, and Dr. Bradley dragged two armed men from under an earthen jar. 


Troops W(;re now coming up from various directions. Sir Hugh Hose was 

r , 1 .advancing from Sehore to begin his famoii-! cam- 

Aclvaiico of lintisli colunms. ^ ^ 

paigu in Central India by the capture of Hahatgarh, 

wliile General Whitlock, with a Madras Column, was marching from Nagpore, to 
undertake operations in the Saugor and Narbada Territoiaes. 


* Afterwards Qoncral Maeintire, C.B, 



CHAPTER IV. 


Tilt: MUTINIES IN RAJPUT AN A. 


Kajputciiia includes some twenty Native States,* as well as tin; l^ritish District 

, of Aimer-Merwara. It is of irreifular shspe, touch- 

Kajpulaiia. . i i i ti • i ^ ^ i 

ing on SjikI and the I unjab and a number or tlio 

States of Central India, the British District of Ajmer bein^ in tlie ccMitre. The 
Aravalli Mountains intersect tlu' country from north-east to south-west, the 
heights of Mount A|au lying at the south-western extremity of the range. The 
tract which stretches from Sind on the west to the Punjah near Delhi on the north¬ 
east is mainly a sandy desert, comparatively fertile, however, towards its eastern 
extremit}', and characterised by sandhills of varying height and length, sparsely 
clothed with vegetation. But the south and south-eastern division of Rajputana 
is more fertile, being well watered by the drainage of the Vindhya mountains, the 
Chambal, the Baiias, and the Parbati rivers. This region is characterised by 
wooded hills and valleys, fertile plains, and rich cities. 

The people arc mainly Hindu, but there is also a large Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion. The Rajputs are the ruling race, but there arc numbers of Ih-ahmans, Juts, 
and others, as well as sucdi aboriginal races as Bhib', Minas, and M'Ts. 

On the decline of the Mughal Empire and the rise of the Mahrattas, the State-i 
of JBijputana came under the domination of that 
enter})rising people, and were long subject to extor¬ 
tion and d(‘solation. The Mahratta power was severely shaken by the cam¬ 
paigns of Wellesley and Lake in 1803, and Sindhia and Holkar then loosened theii* 
hold on some of the Rajput States. But the fatuous policy which followed the 
departure of Lord Wellesley, Governor-General during a period of warlike and 
political activity, was sufficient to eliminate a groat part of the results which had 
been obtained by that illustrious statesman at the cost of so much bloodshed. A 
policy of non-interference and unmasterly inactivity soon reduced the British from 
the position of dominant })ower in India, a condition so necessary to the security of 
peace, to that of the co-equal of the neighbouring States, a situation resulting in 
many years of anarcliy and intrigue which terminated only with the final destruc¬ 
tion of the Mahratta Confederacy. 


Previous history. 


* Alwar, Baiiswara, Bharatpur, Bikanir, Britisli Government was represented by an 
Bundi, Dholpur, Dnngarpur, Jaipur, Jai- Agent to llio Governor-General, with head- 
salinir, Jhalawar, Jodhpur, Karauli, Kisbeii- (piarters at IVIoiint Abii, wldlo Ihero was a 
garli, Kolab, Lawa, Mi'war or Udaipur, J*o]itieal Ollieur at each of tlie courts of Jaipur, 
Partabgarh , ybabpura, 8irohi, Touk. The Jodhpur, Bbaratpur, Kotah, and Udaipur. 

( 49 ) 
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The country was overrun by the Pindari freebooters, encouraged and 
protected by tlui Mahratta States, and iii 1824 the Pindari Amir Khan had 
established himself in tlu'lieart of Jiaj])utaua with an army of some ‘10,000 horse 
and foot and a strong artillery. This state of anarchy w^as ])ut an end to in 
1817, when the Mar(juis of Hastings assembled two great arjuies, one at either 
extremity of Central India., and crushed the I’indaris out of existence after 
turning them out of their fastnesses on the banlas of the (diambal and the Nar¬ 
bada. Ainir Khan was confined to the State of Tonk, of which he was the first 
ruler ; plundered territories were restored to their Kajput owners ; Ajmer was 
coded to thePritish ; and Mahratta j)ressure on Kai})utana was terminated. 

The Covernor-Ceneral was able to write on the eonedusion of the war— 
The i(aj])ut States have b(‘(‘n (hdivered from an o])pressi()n more systematic, 
jiiorc unremitting, more brutal, than ])erha})s before trampled on humanity. 
Security and comfort established where nothing but terror and misery before 
existed; nor is it within a narrow sphere. It is a proud phras(‘ to us(', but it is 
a true one that we have bestowed blessijtgs upon millions.” 

In 1857 the rulers and the people of the Ivajput States renjembered the 
deliverance of forty ye.ars before. Thos<*, millions on whom tlie lliitish conferred 
blessings in freeing tliem from xMahraita domination and Pindari eruelty had not 
forgott(m their benefactors and were iiiainly loyal to Idle Covermiieiit in the day 
of trouble. But, b()rd(‘.riiig closely on the distuidn'd ri'giojjs of (dmlral India 
it was not to be .sii})]K)sed that the Kajput States would be entirely untainted 
by the st>read of rebellion. 

Moreover the regular troops <juartcred in Jlajputana belonged primdjiaily 
to the Bengal Army. And there was nut a 

(PvtnsoiiH ill Uujpuiuna. , 

European soldier lu the country. 

AVhen the mutiny broke out, tlic garrisons in Kajpulana wcie a,s lulluwt^ 

Naalrubad. —No. G Native Pield Battery* ; ]5tlr|' and GUtli Bengal Native 
Infantry ; Ist Bombay Cavalry (Lancers).j 

Ncemuch. —4lh Troop, Ist Brigade, Bengal Native Horse Artillery ; a wing, 
1st Bengal Cavalry; 72nd Bengal Native InXaiitry; 7tli Infantry, 
Gw^alior Contingent. 

J)eoli .—The Kotali Contingent. 

Bcawar .—The Mhairwarra Battalion.§ 

Erinpura .—The Jodhpur Legion. 

Kherwara,—Tho Meywar Bhil Corps and a Troop, Lst Bengal Cavalry 

* This battery fought well with 8alo , f: Now the Illat Duke of Connaught’s Own 
at the siege of Jalalaha l in tlio First Afghan i Lancers. 

\Vju-. ^ I ‘14(li Merwara Jniantry- 

I The 15th JJi'ngal lnL;nliy had eom'“ I Tlio M< r,s ;uo a tribe of low caste people 
from Meerut in March, 1H57. ' of local habitation. 
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Ajmer magazine* was garrisoned by a Company of the ir)tli Bengal Native 
Infantry, and a company of tlie Mliairwarra Battalion was posted in the city 
for duty at the gates. The Jaipur Political Agent had an escort of a company 
of the 30th Bengal Infantry ; the Political Agent of Haraoti—a detachment of 
the Jodhpur Legion; the Political Agent of Meywar, when absent from 
Neemuch, took as escort a detachment of the Meywar Bhil Corps. 

It was not usual to garrison Kajputana with Bengal troops ; but the Bombay 
regiments had been withdrawn for service in the Persian War, and had been 
replaced from the Northern Presidency ; and at Nasirabad the European troop 
of Artillery had been relieved by a Bengal battery. The nearest European troops 
were at Deesa, a hundred aanl thirty miles from Nasirabad. 

The first intelligence of the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi reached Colonel 
C. St. P. Lawrence, the Agent to the Covernor-Cen' 
oral in Bajputana, at Mount Abuf on the 19th May, 
and a requisition was at once made on the Brigade at Deesa for a Light Fi(‘ld 
Force, strength as noted in the margin, to proceed with all expedition to Nasir¬ 
abad. This force marched on the 23rd of May, and 
reached Nasirabad on the 12th June. On the 23rd 
May a prochunation was issued to the Chiefs of 
Ivajputana, calling on them to preserve peace within 
their borders, to intercept rebel fugitives, and to collect their [ollowers on their 
frontiers. This was pronq)tly replied to, and anticipated by Jodhpur with the 
most friendly assuraTices and offers of aid. 

On the requisition of the Licutenant-Covernor of the North-Western Provinces, 
and with the consent of the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
The Jaipur troops. Captain W. Eden, the. Political Agent, marched with 

5,000 troops of that State towards the Muttra and Curgaon districts to maintain 


lleiiiforeomcntB from Deesa 


3 ITor.sr Artillery guns 
(Euro])('an). 

1 Squadron, Native (Vivalry. 
2r)() Europi'an Iwfautry. 

200 Nat'iM) Infantry. 


order and aid in the re-establishment of the civil govcriniient. These, duties 
were not fully discharged, but considering the number of Hindustanis in the force, 
it is surprising that it ever returned unhroken to Jaipur. It was tampered with 
in June, when it fell in with Bawal Shin Singh,J the ccc-Minister of Jaipur, and 
his escort ret urning from a -jiilgrimage to Dellii, but the efforts of the latter to 
induce their comrades to mutiny were unavailing, and the precautions taken by 
the loyal Sirdars, and the fearless bearing of the Political Agent, preventiMl their 


* “ The careless hahils we had got into 
in this country were never bettor exempli¬ 
fied than they wer(^ in tliis case. Hero was 
a fort, the walls of which were so old and 
rotten that it was generally believed a gun 
being fired from any one of the bastions 
would have brought them down, close to the ' 
largo and thickly ])opnlatod city of Ajmn*, 
an(i commamlod i)y the heights outside the 
town, containing an arscuial largo enough 
to supply the trof)ps in the whole of IJaj- 
putana, capable of furnishing a siege train 
of groat strength, guns, ammunition, besides 
an immense quantity of treasure, for the pro- 


I lection of whieli nothing more than a com- 
[ ])any of sep()y.s was allowed.” The ]\Iutini('8 
in liajpidana, by I. T. JVitchard. 

•j- lin^ther of Sir Jolin (aftorwardi Lord) 
Lawrence, and Sir Henry Lawrence. 

jThis man on his return to tlio cay’ifal did 
his best to subvert the young IVIaharaja, wlio, 
however, with thc^ advice of su(di good counsel¬ 
lors, as Ins Private »Seoretary Pandit ShiuDin, 
Nnwab Fai/. iNluliauunad Khan, and oihers, 
remaimul loyal throughout, ^ireserved his 
armv from mutiny, and maintained peace in 
his State. 

0 2 
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carrying out their design of murdering that officer. Captain Eden rescued severa] 
Europeans in the Ciirgaon district, and employed his force in punishing the 
Mewatis. On the 20th July he returned to Jaipur; a disaffected spirit prevailed 
among the men ; some had deserted, and they were suffering from cholera and 
the inclemency of the weather.* 

The Kotah Contingent marched from Deoli for Agra on the 19th May under 
Captain Dennys, and did good service in the Muttra 
TI» Kotah Contingent. district until the 14th July, when it mutinied at 

Agra. 

The Bharatpur troops also took the field under Captain Nixon ; Alwar sent 
Bharatpnr, Alwar, and Jodh- a force of about 2,500 men to co-operate with 
(^ay)tain Nixon ; while 2,000 horse ajul foot with 
six guns were despatched from Jodhpur to Beawar and Ajmer. 

On the first signs of (roiilde the grmiadier company of the 15th Bengal In¬ 
fantry was sent to act as a check on tlie light com- 
Rolief of Ajmer. P'^^ny at Ajmer, as it was supposed to be less f ainted. 

The light company at first refused to admit them, 
alleging that they wore not trustworthy; but their objections were ovi^rruled, 
and for a few days both companies garrisoned the fort. The Commissioner, Colonel 
Dixon,t however, to jirevent tin* arsenal from falling into the hands of disaffec.ted 
Bmigal se])oys, onh'red in another hundred Mors from Beawar t-o taka^ the place 
of the 15th at Ajmer. This operation was carried out by Lieutenant Carnell ; by 
a forced march of thirty-seven miles from Ih'awar hi* relieved the Bi'iigal sepoys 
before they could communicate with their comrades at NasiraL:ul, wliich was 
sixteen miles distant. 

Hoon after reei'ipt of the news of the Meerut out break, some precautions 
Nasirabad. wore taken to prevent the oceurrenee of a similar 

catastrophe at Nasirahad. A cavalry piquet under a European Ollieer w.is sent 
to th(^ artillery lines every night to look after the guns, and an artillery officer 
slept every night at the quarter-guard; the cantonment roads were patrolled liy 
cavalry, and a troop ready iK’Coutred was kept in the cavalry lines. These ])ro- 
caulions may have prevented an outbreak at night ; but they were reiaxi'd by 
(lay. 

On the 28th May, 1857, the ordinary duties were gone through in the morning, 
but after noon it was reported that the s(*j)oys were returning from the bazaar in an 
excited, state saying that bon(‘-dust had been mixed with the flour for t he purpose 

lo reply to Captain Eden’s report that Doliii Camp. If yon eonld have kept niiar 
he had been obliged to rei-urn to Jaiimr with tho, high road, and returned again, it would 
his force, the i..ieutenant-( Jovernor of the have been preb'ialile, hut you could not foro- 
Korth-West Provinces, who had been invested tell the movements of the N(*einuoh mutineers ; 
with the supreme authority in Rajputana, and I think that, under all the cireiimstanees, 
wrote—“ I greatly regret of course your being you have rlone wisely in ac’()ui(\scing i?i the 
unable to ndain your po.sition h(‘tween Muttra strong desire for a return to Jaipur.*’ 
and Pulwul. The existeiiee of a force there f I'his aotion of Colonel Divon, wJio di<nl 
acting in co-operation w'ith us was always at Heawar on the ‘J.Titli June, saved Ajmer, 
valuable, and you ilid exeelle’it ser^deo in and seeuroa Rajputana. 
keeping up freapient .comnuinieat iou \?ith the 
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of destroying their caste. This was reported to the Brigade-Major, who said 
it was no use going to Brigadier Macan, who was in comm^^nd, as he was unwell, 
and he would see him next day. In the afternoon about four o’clock the report 

Mutiny at Nasirabad. ® 

V ^ that the guns had been seized by some sepoys of 

the 15th, who were joined by the 30th Bengal Infantry. The 1st Bombay Cavalry 
then assembled in rear of the artillery lines, which were on the left of the can¬ 
tonment, the cavalry lines being on the right, and those of the two infantry 
regiments in the centre. 

Tlie cavalry were ordered to charge by squadrons. They charged, but as 
soon as they got within a few yards of the guns, the men went threes about, the 
oflicers going on.* Major Sj)ottiswoode. fell mortally wounded ; Cornet Newbury 
was cut to pi{'C(\s among tin' guns ; aiul Captain Hardy and Lieutenant Lock 
were badly wounded. 

The Luro])eans then assembled in rear of the cavalry lines, where the Lancers 
vv(Te drawn up but would notact. Some of them, t final at by the mutineers, 
escaped with difliculty. 


Flight of tile Europeans. 


That night the Europeans tied to Bcawar, thirty-seven miles distant, the party 
including a number of ladies and children, and a few 
sepoys who had remained faithful, a^ well as the 1st 
Bombay Lancers. On the road C^oloni'l Penny, commanding that regiment, fell 
dead from excitoniont and exhaustion. The party reached Beawar next morning 
Ca])tain Fenwick of the 30th remained in the quarter-guard of his regiuKJut until 
8 P.M., when the sepoys made him go. It is noticeable that the 30th offered no 
violence to their ollieers, but only told them to go. A party of this regifnont, about 
120 strong, und(U’ a native ollieer, left tlu' rebels and followed the Europeans to 
Ih'awar, but about half tlic number deserted before the return to Nasirabad, which 
took place a few days later. 

After destroying the e/intonments, the mutineers next day took the road to 
Delhi. They were pursued by a thousand of the 
Jodhpur troops under British oflieors, but these 
would not attack them and the mutineers passed unmolested through the country. 

On the 1st June Colonel Lawreneo recaiived intoUigcnce of the mutiny at Nasii- 
Movernont.s of Coloni'l haw- abad and at once left for Beawar, where he received a 
letter . from the Licutenajit-Covernor appointing 
him Brigadier-General in command of the forces in Rajpiitana, an appointment ho 
held until relieved by Major-GcncTal Roberts in March, 1858. 


March of the mutineers, 


* 11 was afterwards said that there was an 
undorstaiiding between the mutineers and 
tho Cavalry ; that the latter agrecHl to refuse 
to act ])rovided their families remained un¬ 
molested. The 1st Bombay Cavalry after¬ 
wards performed good service, notably at 
the battle of Kotah-ki-Serai and capture 
of (Jwalior in June, IHhK. 

t Among these was Lieut('nant Thackwell, 
afterwards m\irder(‘d in tho streets of Luck¬ 
now, who Was in charge of the giiard over 
the magazine. The guard fired at but missed 
him. Kfe then rode to the parade ground 


where a hundretl muskets were lovollod at 
him, and he was fired ut by each company in 
suecession, but escaped to the cavalry parade. 
The Adjutant of tho ir)thhad his horse shot 
under liim, but it carried him out of danger 
before falling dead. It was said that he was 
afterwards refused comf)enBation for tho loss 
of hi.s <‘harg(^r by the Military Aiiditor- 
(biiieral on tho ground that tho regiment 
having mutinied, he had no longer oooasion 
to kwp a charger, and therefore it was not 
necessary to replace it. 
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Mutiny at Nooraiioh. 


About a hundred and fifty miles south of Nasirabad is Neemuch, a cantonment 
built on an elevated ridge, and having a fortified 
square which had been constructed as a place of 
refuge, and was used as a magazine. Here the mutinous spirit first showed itself on 
the 28th May, when, on a rumour that the bazaar was being plundn’etl, the 72nd 
Bengal Infantry and the 7th Gwalior Contingent rushed to their arms, but were 
pacified by their officers. On the night of the 3rd June, at about 9 p.m., four or five 
troopers of the 1st Bengal Cavalry galloped down the front of Cie 72nd, calling 
out—“ Get ready,” “ Get ready.” The men rushed to the bells of arms demanding 
their weapons for self-defence, and were allowed to take theju. At about 
11 o’clock two signal guns wen-e fired by the artillety, and all the troop•? rose, 
the cavalry galloping with torches in the direction of the jail, and the ()lficers* 
houses were soon fired. Tlie officers of the 72nd assembled in the (piarter- 
guard, and the artillery brought a gun to ]>ear on it. But their own men pro- 
tect(‘d them, and at about 1 a.m. they hdt for Jawnd, :ind reatfiifnl Dcdv.in, 
tw(mty-five inihvs distant, next night, where th(*y found Major Burton, Political 
Agent of Kotah, with a force of native levies.* 


For some t ime previous to the outbreak. Captain Macdonald, commanding the 
The 7th Gwalior Cotitin- 7th Gwalior Contingent, remained in the fortified 
s(piare with the right wing of his if'giment, for the 
purpose of observing the behaviour of the men, and watching over the treasure 
entrusted to the corps. 

On the night of the 3rd June he had about two hundred men accoutred, with 
their muskets loaded, upon the walls, and intended to pass the Tiiglit himself on 
one of the bastions, so as to be on the spot in case of need. A lit (le b(‘forc mid¬ 
night some of the num awoke him, and told him that two signal guns had been 
fired by the artillery. Being ready dressed, he was instantly on the walls. Every¬ 
thing seemed perfectly quiet-, but the tranquillity was only temporary, for a. f(;W 
minutes afterwards ho plainly saw that attempts were being mad(‘ to set fire to 
the officers’ liousos in Cantonments; this was quickly effected, lliosc bungalows 
being the first to burst out into flames at which night guards were }>ostcd. 


The gate of the fort was that night in charge of a compan} under Subadar 
Hari Singh, described as being by no means a leading character in tlie corps,! 
and on this occasion he ke})t eonstantly at Captain Macdonald’s side, apparently 
exerting himself to carry out that officer’s orders. When tliere was no longer 
any room for doubt that the expected crisis had arrived, Captain Macdonald 


♦ A troop of tho 1st Bengal Cavalry under 
two native oRioers, on detachment duty at 
Khorwara, remained at that stati(3n through¬ 
out the mutiny, Ihti native? oflicers being loyal, 
although disafTection appeared among the 
men. Tl\e remainder of the regiment mutinio<l 
at Mhow on tho 1st July. 

t In this eonneetion Mr. Pritchard remarks 
that it is curious fiow often leading parts 


j were taken in the several regiments by men 
of whoso cliaraetor their F/uropean othiuTs 
had liatl no idf-a : and relates liow a snba lur 
of his own regijm'iit, tho last man he woni 1 
have expected to take the h‘a<ling ])art in any¬ 
thing, attaini'd the rank of Brigadns'-thsK'nil 
among the mutineers at Delhi, and frequently 
had four or five corps of all arms under his 
command. 
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ordered a messenger to be sent to his secoiid-in-cominand, Lieutenant Hose,* 
who was in the lines with the left wing of the regiment, directing him to bring his 
men down to the fortified s(|uare. He heard the order repeated by Subadar 
Hari Singh from the gat(‘, but nevertheless it struck him while standing on the 
wall that no messenger left the fort. Lieutenant Hose subsequently informed 
him that he received no message. 


It had previously been arranged tliat, in the event of any crisis, Lieutenant 
Hose was to parade the left wing and join Captain Macdonald ; while getting the 
men under arms he was deliberately fired at by a sepoy, without eifeet. 

Captain Macdonald now heard Lieutenant Hose calling to him that the men 
would not come with him ; but the wing marehed into the fort on the orders of 
their Commandant. Being under the impression that the gate wmuld be first 
attacked, (^apt.dn Macdonald directed Ensign Davenport to join the party at 
the gate ; at the same time another strong party on the walls was told off to 
su])port the defence of the gate, if needed. On visiting all the posts Captain 
Maedojiald was met everywhere by assurances of loyalty, the only doubt 
expressed of their jiiaking an effectual defence being in the event of guns being 
brought to bear on the ])lace. The colours of the regiment \vere unfurled and 
placed on the bastion, and tlic men called on to protect thorn from dishonour. 
Nothing was left uiidouo that could add to the security of the place, or induce the 
meJi to a{;t properly. 

At half past two, men were observed leaving the wallsin small ])arties and in 
silene(‘, and half an hour later a more conduned movement was made, and Licule- 
najit Coidon and It’nsign Davenport informed the Commandant that tiiegatc had 
been thi’ow’n o[cn by the Subadar’s orders and that they had been forced to quit 
the post at the point of the bayonet. Captain Macdonald hastened to the gate, 
which was wdde open ; fur a short time he succeeded in keeping the men in, and then 
they went out in a b(My. Tlie ollieers followed, and, on coming up to the regiment, 
seized the colours, and endeavoured to recall the men to duty and rally them 
round the colours ; at that moment two guns were fired by the artillery and the 
cavalry was heard advancing. The men would listen to no orders. Nothing could 
be doiic. The officers left the station accompanied by four men ; two left them 
few miles out, and the remaining two accompanied 
them thirty-six miles, and then returned to rejoin 
their comrades. Immediately on rejoining they were seized, accus(?d of having 
aided the escape of the European officers, and cruelly put to death. A Jemadar 

Mardiof tbcNeemucli possession of Captain Macdonald’s pro})erty, 

Brigade;. donned his epaulettes, mounted his charger, and rode 

off with the mutineers. Within eleven hours of the mutiny the whole force left 
the station, carrying away all they could and destroying the remainder, and 
burning down the whole cantonment with the exception of a few houses. Two 


llcircat of tlic ollieers. 


^ Lieutenant Kofio, Jionibay Infantry, was killed in ca(jturingt}io Fort of Gwalior with 
distinguislled himself in many actions during a handful of men of his Corps, 
the campaign in Central India in 1858, and 



montlis’ pay was first issued all round on the regimental parade ground. A 
Subadar of th(^ 1st Cavalry was appointed Brigadier. They nnnh* their first march 
of sixteen miles to Niinhahera, where they were entertained by tlie native 
authorities of the town, and eontiniied their niareh next morning after shooting 
some troopers and sepoys who had rejoined the column after seeing their officers 
to a place of safety. 

Meanwhile the fugitive Kuro})eans fled to Darn and thence to 8adri, in the 
direction of Udaipur. All readied Darn in safety, with tin' (‘xe(‘])lion of tlie Avife 
and children of Sergeant Sujijile of the Artillery, who were brutally murdered in 
their quarters. 

Next day, hearing that the .'-tation was (‘Vacnated, Ca])tain Lloyd, SujX'rin- 
Kij-oc'ciquition of tlio Cunton- teiideiit, with Ids as.sistaiit Jdeiiteiiaiit L’itdiie, and 
naat. Lieutenant Stajilcton, 1st CaAalry. aeeomjianied by 

17 Sadri troo])('rs, lelnined to Neeniiich, and re-oeeiipied the ruiiK’d Cajitonineiit. 

On the 7th Major JUirten, Political Agent of Kotah. ri'achetl Delcan with the 
foree di'tailed in the margin, and next evening lie 
mardu'd iiit(» Nremueh, halving a hundri'd Kotali 


A oliih. 

noo infantry. 

‘200 cavalry. 

2 guna. 

Jhindi. 

lUO troop<TS. 

5 canid Hwiv( 1 [oins. 
Jhold war. 

1*25 infantry. 

75 iron[)cIK. 
lOcaind swivel guuK. 


remained in gariLson at Neeniueh until reli{'ved hy 
British troops on tlndHth .July, when the Irri'gular 
troojis returned to tluP' res})e(‘tive eajiitals. 

retnrn(‘d fugitives oe(‘n])i('d tin; fortified srpiare 
whieh was i)hic('d in a slate of d(‘fence, ajid wliere 
guns wen* mounted. 

Caj)taiiJ Showers. Political Agent in Meywar, who was at Udaipur when the 

l-urHuitof (iK-nmdnccr.. "Ut, Hk' unitinoors with 

the Meywar troo])s noted in the margin as far as 
JchuKjUir, but without suee<‘ss. 

Oil the htli June the cavalry of the Malwa Contin¬ 
gent, which had been sent from Mehidjnir to tlie 
assistance of tlie Necmiidi juirty by CVdonel Durand, 
mutinied fourteen miles from Nccmudi, after 
murdering their officers. Captain Brodie and Lieute¬ 
nant Hunt, Avliose mangled bodies were found on tlie 
road, and interred by the native civil authorities. 
The men then returned to Mehidpur, marching eighty miles in two days, and 
attempted to seduce the artillery and infantry of the Contingent, but without 
success. They then left, and joined the Nccmucli brigade somewhere beyond 
Deoli. 

Meanwhile the Neemueli mutineers nuirehed in the direction of Nasirabad, 
Movements of Uie. hut did not attack that station, where the British 

mutineers. detachment fiom Deesa ariived on the 12th June. 

They carried on their movements with the greatest precision, making a point of 
gaining accurate intelligence by means of scouts mounted on sw ift camels, whq 


Mif/u'ur. 

50 cavulry. 

500 iiifuiiliy, 

2 guns. 

(i vauu'l Kwivfl guns. 
Pariiihgarh. 

25 cavalry. 

80 infantry. 

Mutiny of the Malwa Cavalry. 
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scoured the country and acconipanied the brif'ade at some distance on each flank. 
Their camp regulations were conducted in tlie most approved style, and they 
made a point of halting ( n Sundays. On their way to Agra they sacked Deoli, 
burning the cantonment, and taking with them 
SackofDeoh. 24-pounder time gun, and some of the guard 

of the Kotah Contingent.* The Kotah Contingent had gone to Agra, and the 
ladies and children left in the station had fortunately fled to Ajmer the day before 
the mutineers arrived. 

Reaching Agra on the 5th July, they were met by a force under Brigadier 
Polwhcle, which they drove back with loss after 
a severe action. They then marched by way of 


Arrival at Agra. 


Enlistment of IMinas. 


The Bikaner Raja. 


Muttra to Delhi, and formed part of the force defeated by Nicholson at Najafgarh. i 
f)n the fall of Delhi the remnant of the Neenmch mutineers joined Khan Bahadur j 
Khan in Roliilkhand. 

On the 1st July Captain Forbes was sent to Deoli to restore confidence 
and to raise a corps of 800 Minasf to supply the 
place of the Kotah Contingent. This corps was 
afterwards commanded by Captain Macdonald, late 7th Gwalior Contingent, 
and took part in the campaign against the Kotah rebels. 

In .lune Lieutenant Mildmay proceeded to lead the Bikaner troops, which 
were co-operating with General Van Cortlandt’s 
Punjab Levies in the revolted districts of Sirsa, 
Hissar, and Hansi. Lieutenant Mildmay found the Maharaja, with a zeal rare 
in a native prince, at his frontier fortress of Bhadra, commanding his own troops. 
From there Lieutenant Mildmay joined General Van Cortlandt with a reinforce¬ 
ment of 800 Bikaner Horse.J 

On the 12th June the first detachment of the troops which had been called 
Arrival of European troops from Deesa arrived at Nasirabad, consisting of 
the force detailed in the margin. A hundred of 
the 83rd were sent to Ajmer, which was as im¬ 
portant to Rajputana as Delhi was to India, being 
a holy spot for both Hindus and Musalmans, and 
only six miles from the sacred city and tank of 
Pohkar. The city and arsenal were commanded 


at Nasirabad. 

Her Majesty’s 83rd Foot 400, 
'Froop, European Horse Artil¬ 
lery. 

‘2nd Bombay Cavalry. 

12tli Bombay Infantry. 


Events at Ajmere. 

by Taragarh Hill, on the summit of which was a Muhammadan shrine and a 


* Subadar Raghubar Singh, who command- thieves, and at onetime their depredations 
ed the guard, concealed the wives and children extended as far south as Hyderabad. The 
of the absent sergeants in the neighbouring corps is now the 42nd Deoli Regiment* 
village of Jehazpur, where they remained until Lieutenant Mildmay kept the field with 
the arrival of Captain Showers with the Mey- I the Bikaner Auxiliaries in the Punjab until 
war troops. The Subadar and 60 out of has * October, when he was invalided. He was 
120 men, although forced to accompany ' with them on the 19th August when they 
the rebels, made their escape a few days after- repulsed an attack by 3,000 mutinous sepoys 
wards and returned to Deoli. and rebellious villagers. Like the troops of 

t The Minas are a predatory tribe, num- I Mey war and Mar war, it was found that these 
beiing some 600,000. They are most expert ^leries would not act on the offensive. 

H 
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fort. The chief priests olTere<l tln'ir sorvices for the (lef(‘iicc of this post, a duty 
which thf'y p(‘riori>ied r(>gul.irly until all daiij^u* v.ms ]).i-it. 

heroin Jura; IHoT, to.huiuary isr^s^ liri"adi(‘r-(h‘n(‘r il Lawrrnee resided alter- 
nat(dy between Ajmer, Be.iiwar, and N.isirab.id, eMr/ynie on his civil duties unin¬ 
terruptedly and havin'^ a guard of a native oihe'‘:'’s parly <ii tin* faithful Merwara 
Battalion. 

Oji the 9th August tlno-e was an oubbn'ah in ten*, Ajine.r ja.il, wli.ui about hfly 
prisoners escaped after cutting down the poli“ unan o i out '/ at f ii ' i.i * iiid o'vOm 
j)OW(iring the guard. !>i'igadier't4'*i)''ral La .vri'u ■' ot i' 1 ■ 1 lO pu’-.uil- a ■ ‘oiiij) oin* 1 
by some of tin* leading .Mnhamm.nl.ins of Ih- cily. .and m't the eavol moatite l 
police on their w.iv baeh, who imd lolled an 1 woua I ■ 1 iliou. 'ifi -e;) 1 cip- 

tiired twenty-live. 

On the 10th August aeommolion was caused at Xasirab id b\' ;i W’) )j)''’ gill >]>■ 

. ijitf dovvn the front, of t.ln* hinai oeciipie 1 '»>' 1 h • ! g. 
Kocona o.al.rO,. .d. .^as.r |„ Th. 

riei. fm-tlu. .uo.st. purl, l.ow.v...-, r-uiU,,..! .pu. i/' Ih,..- Ii... iC i!... r..e 

down to llio wiip; ol tli<- 1-eli lloM'b.iy Infanl rv.- .111 I di I II. . .uiii . l!i .i'. I b ' 

monimsiv..lvsy„ipall.i.^.awit,U Unn, did ....t s...,-,. inn,, 1 1'lu. • 1 1 o m in.nn;. 

^ i* ^ 1 . . v,.n(!.. 7 vo'is ,it 1 he •run/. '.begiliei di i.i v.M ^ lo' 1 hi i t-i m > 

or to proceed to the, leu(n*/.\o.l•^ a.i. 

on the par.ulo, tin. pu.H wm .-.dl-d .n.l, an 1 tin. I.u.,.I.r. ! i! ^ 'n' llr ,-1 b . 

waSHkotby an artiUnry <.Hk-b and aid • dn.-l n. ,n„p,.,d. n. ■ n..n nl d... 

1 ..n<1 O'l th(‘‘^dtli !i\e ol the rm.d M,di‘rsvert'huigel,lwei)i,\'- 

12 th were, disarmed, an I . , n i -i i < ->1 i t' 

ilv.^o[ttn.diaa,Mn.d men d. ...... d, and all tin. >lindu.-.l..in. wer,. .na.luu.yed . li -. 

reni.nontafterward.sperlo,.mod pood .......vn'e n, tin. Held, l.demp part n, the b.U.lU. 

of Kotah-l<i-Sara,a..atho<.apnn.,.ol (lualior.^ 

At Neenun h, on the Bith August, (-olone, Jackson. Liid oume .y ( .i v.di n , | 
commanding tin' station, calh' I out. ih ' IBiropiuing r 
And at Ntietiiurli. having reccivcMl wlial h“ considertMl n'liahh* inform.i- 

iu.n o£ an intended mutiny of llie'dal.ive Irooo.e. Some ol the. ymyle tCis we.e 
.,.i./ed 'Uid some. ..sea,>ed ; the artair was nnsmana.,-. 1 , aii'l om. o, . Im .-.oldn., , cd 
tl,e83.dwasshotbyae,.ide,nt, wliil.. laentcnant Blau- of the 0 ,i.,.,dre w.i-. wonmlo.l 

^ flLnntAbu. tin- hill-.statmn of Rajpnt.ina (IblClO feet) lies al tl,.. soatk-w..stern 
extrmnity of the Aravalli Hills, some forty miles 
Mount Abu. ijorlh-east o: Deesa and 50 south of Jhinjiura. It is 

a sacred plaeo ol tin. liindn.s, and particularly of (he, .fains who have there one, of 
ihe finest temples in India, ft was in Auyust 1857 parri.soned bv some sixty men 
of tho Jodhpur Legion. Tlicre were also about thirty-live sick and convalescent 

soldiers of the Slird, some civil officers, and tlm families of om<.,.rs serving ,n the 

plains. Four men and a corporal of tho 8;ird were posted at (he, .school. TIC 
remainder were in the bariacks. 


>* Now the lV2th Infantry, 


. ftiniry, and two guns from tho Ajmor Arsenal 
. had t)oon sent to Nee much from Nasirabad on 


Now the 1 Mouadron, 2nd the 10th July and arrived there on tho ISth ; 

Bombay C*vX!a00 of the 12 th Bombay In-1 roUeving the Kotah and Jhalawar troops. 
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The Jodhpur Legion was a foree oi iliu rhree arms under Captain Hall, with 

Tho Jodhpur Logion. headquarters at Erinpura. Tin' cavalry consisted of 3 
troops, and was noted for tlie excellence, of the horses 
and equipment. There were two 9-pr. guns drawn bv camels. Tho infantry had 
H eompanii's of Oiidh sepoys and three companies of Ehils.* The Legion belonged 
to llie same class of troops as tlie Cvv'alior and Kotah Contingents, and otln'i’ s'milar 
foT'U's ill C('ntral India, ''i’lia^e corns were maintained by (lie ruh'rs of Native 
State.s under t!ie terms of ti-('iti('s with the llritisii Covarnm'ii(,f won' oflieeved 
by thre(' or four Lrit isii onh'ois', and equiiiped and drilh'd according to the hlnglish 
systmn. d’hey were geiuTally i-.snmitcd fiom tlie sane' sources as the iit'iigal 
A rmv. 

On the lOtli August acompain’'of the doillipur Legion readied vViiadra, two 
niile< from tlie font of tiu' iiK'unt.ain iiass leading un to Abu. A troop of cavalry 
of th(* Ijegion had arrivuMl a. h'A' da.vs before, and mms distI'ibiitcil in small parties 
(o ]»rn( ('(‘t I Ic' road {I oiii 1 )('<‘sa, ( o Vbii. 

On tlie adtfnnomi of th-' d'hh *pt dn !I iM, (tmimaiidaii t of the Jodli- 

pur liegion, vm s at .Anadra iri viip-: <>: .ho's fo'- (te‘ dist.i ilmt ion of tin' detachments 
'idle partA' had mareluMl in heavy ram Irom Criiipnra, but the iinm won' in good 
spirits, and ther<' wa ■; no ,ign of muOn\n \f(ri- •omnleling all arraiigenu'iits, 
t'a,f)tain Hail returiu'd tawards .Mm. 'r'.'tin ; on tlie w.iv i, liavilda.r from the Abii 
Cuaid, jiiiined Cozan Siiu’!),'v'li' said lii‘ vas giingtosee Ids eonirades. Tt was 
iif'eiwiioO dis'''(»vered that he hid been depiiti'd t<) ari'angc the attack for the 
following mr»T idng 

Tlie uiorning (J the 21,st \ugusl wa.s thick and hazy. Hmh'r ('over of a dense 

Atla.U M.mimI AI.II. I"!-' 'I'l.laiiiiiMif, I,Si :i,i Aimdra by (Uj.tain Hall 
• the morning la'bua' c!•(‘pt up th(' hill. It was almost 

as darl: as nigid, I'.o thev W('re abh‘ to ajifuoadi I’m' barr;i(“ks, uiifierceivmd by 
the si'iitrv. Ciai pin.j; nn to the bat»ael:s, tlu' mutiiu'ers ])oured in a heavy fire 
tlirough the windows, which was re])lied to by t he so]di(*rs ;is soon as tlu'y could 

* \ pro<l;'(or\ iiiut iiohuhIic rneu of I'lie \airious c >nliatC('iiei('.s which ocriiir in tho 

.'(IxTieicniliiiliil noj; Ilic hillv tiairis of (‘oiuiuct of 1 lu'alhdv.d of so Ijirae a.n haupiro 
1 • ;vjpulJlit'v h;nl no sv(upiPliV NNitli tlu' --IS in India, havo at all titiicH luado 

III iiduslaoo. I »t ad'.isahln to .avail oursi'Ka'S of tho as.siat’ 

-j-()f the (’oi'ps dins inaintaiiual. Die Hy-|au(‘(* of native tionjis not actually in our 
(ler;i,l)a(l f'outinyisit, aloim laeuaiued faittdul. | seiudca*, and to piano tlnen, Ufion such ocoa- 
It is intorestinu l'» iujIi' that, Ihn Ilomt' i sion.s, under the eoniiu.ind of oHicers bo- 
(Jovernnicnt of India, v.rolc' on tlie grd : lonyinix to Mio t otn p.iny’.s Army. 

April, I Sl4, wit h i eeard to sucli corps:—- ! lUit we lo<)k ii|ion tho adoption of such 

“ \V c arc Icil ( o a pprclicnd moi e danger fi om | (('ui po''ary cvpcdiiuds iu a V'ory ditTiTcnt 

t he ('\I .Misiou of the Idiropf-m syUcin of nidi- ! lieht f.orn It''* ( >1 ahlishtiMuit of a sy.slorn 
t'O'v' discipline' ainouirst the Iroop.i of the I tonoed I vr l.li'* '-xprt'ss |)urposo of introdne- 
Nalue Powm-s than ^^eean c’^ pent to <leri\c 1 inv^ I’airopean taen'- ,, in ad tluur regulations 
fr-oiii their ;-<*r\'iccs. d’o the sii ii'Ti x'd y of, au 1 d<e,,|P^ irilo die annie.s of any of tho 

diirofx'au discipliru' is to he attrilmtc.l dielnati\e, eovi'i n eujd.s.Tho 

('sdd)lishmeut of the lirilisli dmpire in India ; i po''siI>Ie eons‘<|iienei's of its CMtablisliuicnt wo 
an i in pto[)ortion a.s (hat discipline is o\tend- | deem of a rmieuituiie Kullicient to deter ua 
ed among the natives not in our .sorviei'. wo i fro,a aid horisirm j i s further encouragomont ; 
must eonsidt'r tin* power v/e have acfpnrerl 1 pat d( nlarlv widi reff'renco to tho Artillery — 
exposed (o hazard. ■ u xvlii-di c .aielU; f.o ho our policy not 

I I '.ex'eii 1 dn kn i\v lo'igo of 11 to tllO 11 atiVOS. ’f, 

H2 
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bJlllta'l! T"' f«l'- and the rest ran away. Their 

bullets had ji^one high and done no damage. 

a «i2a ^ T'^ ®*^acking the barracks a party under 

a irabadar marohed through the mist to Captain Hall’.s hou.se, extended in line 

doir ^ T command fired a yolley through the windows and 

doors. Here also the shots struck hieh and as i -1 

the house. Captain Hall and his famih-escaped from thrZ in J’Th "Tf 

Theparj^ofthe8.3rdturnedoutandloadeda:.soonasth:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tarn Hall s posit.on; they had not heard the firing or alarm at the barracks whi( h 

were at a d.stonce, but some men from the barracks soon arrived and gave ^ 

account of what had occurred there. ^ 

The only casualty among the Europeans was Mr. A. Lawrence* of the Civil 
Service, who, hearing the firing, ran towards Captain Hall’s house, and wa*' fired 
at and severely wounded in the thigh. Captain Hall and Dr. Young took five 
men and wentin the direction of the .sepoys’ line.s, and after some firine drove tL 
mutineers down the hill. Owing to the .small number of men pre.sent Irsnit,,,,, 
inadvisable, and the, British residents were n.s.,embled at the seliool which',..! 
soon put in a state of defence. ’ ' 

The headquarters of the Jodhpur Legion were at Erinpura. The lines or- 
Erinpura. companies of Hindustani sepovs 

V,. . . , ,, J'li'in guard. Hanked bv (iie 

bells of arms, in front of the centre. The bazaar wa.s to the rielp, a little t 
the front of the lines ; to the left were two .small hon.ses occupied bv th! Quarter" 
master-sergeant and the gun-sergeant : to (he, left of the,se the .magazine! , , 

g.pounder guns, and beyond them the Sergeant-Major’s hou.se In fron o d 
at right angles to this row of buildings were the . avalrv and ( ti ! ^ 
them theBhil lines. The bo.spital las behi,:! Z S^glV^ 
and to the rear of the whole space of ground thus occupied were (he ofiv'^^ ’ 
houses, with the rear-giiard behind them, and in rear of tbe whole a drv '.7” 
course, intensectcd by the road to Pali, running due north. ‘ ' ' 

The only European inhabitants were Lieutenant Conolly Adintant .f ri 

hill they gave out that they had m,a.s.saercd all the Europeans iu Ahn (’! 
did not reachErinpura until the 23rd Augu.st. but the fame of their exploil 
preceded them, or the intention of carrying it out was previously known to th! 
garrison. • 

Lieutenant Conolly was informed of the supposed massacre bv one othism m 
who had received a letter from one of the Mount Abu party. A^ soon asit 
daylight next morning he rode towards the parade ground,'and found the trZl 
m disorder ; tbe gunners were running to their guns, and shouted to him to keep 

Mutiny of tho Legion. ’’"d* towards the Bhil lines, and .saw 

. j cavalry galloping about in a di,sorderly manner 

a. he passed their lines. He found the Bhils ready and orderly, but po'werleL t! 

♦ Son of Brigaditr-Goneral O. St. p. Lawwuce, 
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act against the cavalry, infantry, and gnns arrayed against them. He ordered 
them to remain where they wore, and galloped off to reason with the infantry, 
bnt they were mad with c.vcitcmcnt and would listen to nothing. With the 
Wordic-Major and a few troopers of the cavalry, he rode towards the guns, but 
tlie gunners shouted to him to keep oft, wheeled the guns round, pointing the 
muzzles at him, andheldtheportfire.s ready. Ilehalted, turned his horse’s head, 
and again rode towards the guns, taking them in flank. .Several mutinous 
troopers then galloped down in front of the guns pointing their carbines at 
Conolly, and telUng him to go hack or they would fire : some sepoys also levelled 
their muskets at him. The sepoyshad now begun plundering the houses, and 
f'onollyrodeto the cavalry lines with the small party who remained faithful, 
and sent for the sarj^oants and their familios. 

Two Risaldars, Ahhas Ali and Abdul Ali, eamo forward and laid their tur- 

Abbas Ali ami LiciiU'nant at tlu* foot of the mill infers, and dorlarod tliat 

tboir lives should ho snrriliod boforo the Europeans 
slionld hohnrnuHhand some of their comrades followed suit. Alihou^di these 
men, some forty-five in number, w'ould not allow (hinolly to leave them, they 
.swore to save his life or die in his defence. They offered to let him ride oil 
and save liislife, blithe would not leave the ser^^eants and their families. The 
troopers ofTered to take the e.hildrcn, hut said it would he impossible to save the 
parents. Atlen^dhthe artillerybroui^ht their frunsdown upon the cavalry 
lines, and threatened to open fire on tlie little party* a iid tlodr defenders if all the 
horses in the lines were not hrouKht out and picketed by I he guns. This was 
done. At night the captives were confined in a small lent on the parade 
ground. 

In the morning the Ahu and Anadra mutineers marc.hcd in under Suhadar 
Mibrwan Singh, were rfveived with a salute, and told t lie story of their exploits 
Thev coniTdcfcd the plunder of the station, and demanded the surrender of the 
captives, hut Alihas Ali and hi.s men refused to give them up. 

Next morning all except Oonollv were allow'cd to go, and Mihrwan Singh 
whohadnowtherank of General, ordered a march. Gonolly, mounted on his 
horse, was carefully guarded on the march. 

After several narrow escapes from the mutinous sepoys, during which he was 
protected by the troopers, ho was allowed to ride off, aeeorapa''nied by three 
sowars, and returned to Erinpiira. These were Nasiruddin, Elahi Rakhsh and 
Momin Khan, who had stood liy him throughout. Abbas Ali, on the advice of 
Captain Conolly, afterwards communicated with Captain Monck Mason, Com¬ 
missioner of Ajmer, and offered to desert with a large party of his own men and 
the guns and bring the party into Jodhpur, provided he and his comrades were 
pardoned and reinstated in the servici^ of Covernm mt. But Captain Monck 
Mason’s hands were tied owing to the stringent orders of Government that no 


V 


* Three men two women, and five children. 
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oMcet waB, on any pretext whatever, to make terms with mutineers as long as 
they had arms in their hands.* 

As soon as the intelligence of the mutiny at Abu reached Brigadier-General 
Lawrence at Ajmer, he ordered the portion of the Legion at Nasirabad to be dis¬ 
armed. The men continued doing duty in the station for six months, and 
behaved well ; their arms were r(‘.stored to them in Mareh, 1858, and tliey were 
eventually drafted into other corps. 

The Jodhpur Legion continued their mareh from Erinpura up 1hc road tow'ards 
Pali, and on their way passed through the territories 
March of the Jodhpur Legion. near Ihe fort of Kliushial 8ingh, ilie Tliahur 

of Awah, wlio had for some time be{‘n in rebellion against the Baja of Jodhpur. 
Hehnd Ixu'U eolleetingmen, arms,and su]»])lies, and slri'iigtlKming his strong¬ 
hold, and had adopted a wjnlih'e aUitndi*. Tlie mutineers ( ucamped nuder the 

walls of th(‘ foj t, wit h 1 lu* object of mahing common 
Th(; 'rhuhur of Awah. / n - r <• a i mi i 

c.iuse With (lie ( hicl of Av/ali. .1 lie lathu' sent an 

(‘inissarv to ('apt ain Monch ]\1ason at Jodhpur, ofiering to co-operate uith tlie 
Pjritish on c(‘rtain t('! ins. Lut.as intlx' easeof Abhas Ali, tliePritish Agent 
could ]nal:(‘no conditions, and Kluishial Singli nnuh'common eausi^ with tlie 
milt inciTs. 

As soon as it, was fnown tI’.at ilx'latter int(‘lulcd to cut er his t errit ory, the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur sent a fore(‘ against thc'in under Anar Singli, (Vunmandant 
of the Jodh} 5 ur Fori, a brave ami loyal soldier. T1 m‘ force was aecom});.ni('d ])v 
Lieutenant Tbailhcot e, I)(‘])u1y AsMstant (biarti'r Ma.stcr (b-iuoal f)f tin* Itaj- 
putana Fitdd Force. That olVieer found the two forces encampial c](;se to one 
another, but no pic<|Ucts posted, a imaasnre he naoinmcnded, but I'ithcr by 
treachery (ir iiogha-t his adviee was disregarded. Just ladoj e da} iiglit on the 
8th Se]»t(‘mber th(‘ mutiiu'ers and labels made a 

Defeat of I he-J(ulli))ur Army. i t n a 

sudden attack on t in‘ Jodli^mr cam]). Anar Singh 
called lii.s m(*n to arms, and toolc ])ost with t lie guns, hoit ijis 11 ooj)s w (oe rout ed 
afti'r a show^ of I'l'sisl a ncc, and Lientrnant Hiait licoj < was formal to mount liis 
horse and gaHop from t he field. 'I he brar'e commandm-, surroundi'd by a 
small band oi yalla nt soldi<‘rs,fougl\t. tothe last, nidtl ali who stood wmn' cut 
downi at t he guns, which fell into the hands of (he <'neni}', togethm' w itli t lu* 
cam]) ef|ui])a]:e u lid milit ary st on*s. 

Idle Jo(lh])iir fx'gion remainml at Awah until the lOth Octolxr, ami then 

, maiclHul ihrongh Marwar towards Delhi, and 

Kate of th<mlodh|)ur heuidii. • i 

oecnpied Jxewari. A loia’e under Riigadim' 

Gerrard was sent against them from l>tdhi,aiul found that on th(> IGtli 

Novemlx'r they h.'ul taken uj) a vmy strong ])o.sition at Naruoul. Here tlu^y 

w^er(m‘omplet('l)mlef(‘at ed and dispt'rsetl, with th<* loss of their guns, after a 

hard-fought action, in w hich Brigadier (burard was killed during the pursuit. 

* This was one of mjiii\ ('vils of eentmli/.a- ; ea.'^es have been ])ro<liu tive of good in the 
lion, many sneli order-1 being issued l>y Lord | applieaTion of measures suited to local and 
Canning, surrounded by e.ouneillors wdio i j)00uliar eireunistance.s. Abbas Ali left tlio 
know little or nothing of the state of Upper I mutineers soon after they marched from 


Kat(' of th<' Jodhpur 


India. More discTetionary power in the hands Awah, and remained in ooncealment in Jliky,- 
of local authorities would no doubt in many ner until be was pardoned. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE SITUATION IN CENTUAL INDIA IX AUGUST 1857. 

})r()C('e(ling to closcribc tlio iiirasiiros imdrrt alccn for tlio snpprcssitai 
of till' n'volt ill r.Vutral Tndin, it Avill bo as well briefly to reoaiMtulate tlio evi-uls 
tliat had taken ])laoc, and to review the state of the country when tlie hist Hritisli 
eoliiinn arrived w ithin the distur])ed area. he situstion, as it ])re.sent('d itscdf 
to oiH'of the ])Tinei])al actors in tin* events narrated, is wi'll d(‘seji])ed in 
a very illuminating rojunt, written hy (^olomd Durand at. Mliow on the 13th 
Augu.st 1857, bn-the information of t h('(•overuinent of India. Colonel Durand 
hud arrived at IMliow' with Ibigadier Stuart's column oidy eleven days before. 

l ids r('j)oit, tin' suhstanee of wliich is enihodied in this chapter, i.s most in* 
teresling and instructive, as it enables tin' reader to jihu-e liimselCin tin; posi¬ 
tion of those w lio ha.d to decide on tins measures necessary to di'al with the. 
situation in which they foiiml tlnmisi'lves. The student of Idstury is freijuently 
to(' pi'oue to ciiticis*' in t in' light (/f eomuirn'ut and subse(iue!it ('vents, which 
W'as Tiot a\ adlahlc at the time to those who had to deal with (he position. 

As the season was now ajijna'aidiing when th(‘ ruuis would ct'ase, a.nd mili- 
tiiry oi>eiatiotKs become ( umparativ'cly easy, Colonel Duraiu* submitt,ec’ a geneiu I 
view of the state of Central India and ('f tin; lueasurevS whi< h aitjieaia'il to bi' es¬ 
sential for tin* cileetual and i a])id. establishment of Brit i;di pow ('r and influence 
t lo’oughout the eouuti'V. Ai the eoinmeiicement of tin' re\ (»l( airoug tin; nati\’e 
troops in the ISurtli-AVestern I'rovinces the whole of this lepion had the several 
military posts witln'n its eireh' reduced to a minimum of stii nglh, and wdth the 
v;>.eeplion of the Imiropcan Battery of Artillery at Mhow lln're was not a single 
]'hiro]a-an soldier wdthin the limits of the Agency. 

The strongest military posts were tli(;se of Cwalior and Mhow; the former 
composed entirely of Contingent troops; the latter consisting o£ flcguhirs 
of the Bengal Army, viz ., the 23rd Native Infantry, Wing of 1st Light Cavalry, 
and Battery of European Boot Artillery. Keither of these forces was large, hut 
both held important points, and although se})arated from each olln'r by 
a distance of 50 miles, the intervening posts of Coona and Sipri on the Agra 
and Bombay road maintained their military eonnection wdth each other, wdulst 
the stations of Mchidpur and Agar were not so far removed from the line 
of communication between Mhow^ and Agra as not materially to add to its 
general security. 

The military posts of Nagodc and Nowgong, lickl by regular Native Infan¬ 
try and Irregular iiorse, and that of Sehore held by the Bhopal Contingent, 
were too far removed from the line of the Agra and Bombay road to influence 

( 63 ) 
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its security ; and the same may be said of the intervening tract of country and of 
the post of Lalitpur, held by Gwalior Contingent troops. In addition Sehore 
connected Mhow with Saugor, and Nagode might be held to give security to the 
general line of communication between Mirzapur and Jubbulpore. 

It must be observed that the Central India Agency was crossed transversely 
by a line of military posts with which the Agent had nothing to do, the territories 
they occupied being under the control of the Commissioner of the Saugor and 
Narbada Territory. Jhansi, Lalitpur, Saugor, Damoh, and Jubbulpore sep^irated 
the Agency into two main blocks; Bundelkhand and Rewah forming one, 
Malwa and Sindhia’s territories forming the other. 

Early impressed with the importance of maintaining the integrity of the line 
of communications of Agra and Bombay, no pains were spared by Colonel Durand 
to effect this purpose. When Gwalior met the urgent calls of the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of Agra by detaching largely from the Contingent troops to his aid, the 
breaks caused by immediate attention to those sudden requisitions were filled up 
by the movement of troops from Mehidpur and Agar, and for some time the 
security of the Agra and Bombay road, and the postal and telegraphic establish¬ 
ments were perfect. 

Entirely distrustful that Contingent troops could be brought to act in op¬ 
position to their brethren of the native infantry and cavalry of the Regular Army, 
the aim was to keep the former in considerable force at particular points where 
their numbers woidd hold in check neighbouring cantonments of regulars. With 
this object in view Colonel Durand was anxious to maintain a good strength 
of troops under Brigadier Ramsay at Gwalior, for they awed on one hand the 
troops and petty States of Bundelkhand, and on the other were a support and 
check to the Agra force. Mehidpur and Agar (only 30 miles apart) held in 
check Neemuch, whilst Holkar’s troops, supposed to be faithful, and the strength 
of which was little known, curbed the troops at Mhow. 

The exigencies of the spreading insurrection soon disturbed this arrangement. 
Gwalior was weakened by strong reinforcements being sent to Agra and Etawah. 
Nasirabad and Necmuch rose, and the Mehidpur Cavalry, 800 strong, were swept 
at one stroke ino the ranks of the mutineers.'*' Jhansi was the scene of revolt 
of Regular Troops, and, anxious to crush what he felt to be extremely dangerous 
for the Bundelkhand States under his supervision, Colonel Durand ordered with- 
out a moment’s delay a movement from Gwalior, Sipri, and Lalitpur, which, if 
carried out as rapidly as it was ordered, would have destroyed the mutinous troops. 
But they dared not move the troops from Sipri, and those from Gwalior, too 
weak in strength, halted, whilst those from Lalitpur never moved. The Gwalior 
Contingent was in fact infected, and the examples around it had corrupted the 
fine feeling which originally animated its ranks. 

Jhansi was followed by the Saugor and Nowgong revolt of Regular and Ir¬ 
regular troops; and the Gwalior Contingent caught the mania of revolt and rose ' 

* They mutinied on the way to Noemooh and murdered their officers. 
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at Gwalior. Then followed the hasty retirement from Sipri and Goona, and the 
loss of the line of communication between Agra and Biaora, in consequence of 
these premature withdrawals. 

Acting on the principle already noted. Colonel Durand had on the 20th May 
brought together from Sirdarpur and Sehore detachments of the Bhil and Bhopal 
Contingents to reinforce the escort of Mehidpur Horse and Foot, which were on 
duty at Tndore; and notwithstanding the defection of the Mehidpur Cavalry, 
and the loss of the whole of that body, so intimately connected with Holkar’a 
Horse, the appearance of strength which these detachments of three different 
Contingents yielded, and the belief that Ilolkar and his troops were true to 
the British Government, succeeded for a time in keeping in check the most 
dangerous temper of the Mhow troops. 

The circle of insurrection had now closed round Indore ; it was well known 
that all the military stations and treasuries of the North-Western "Provinces 
were lost to Government; Nasirabad, Neemuch, Jhansi, Saugor, Gwalior, Sipri 
had gone. Delhi was not taken, and the Bombay Column, long promised and 
anxiously looked for by chiefs and people, was reported to be countermanded ; 
under these circumstances Colonel Durand would have called to Tndore the 
European battery from Mhow, but in a conversation with Colonel Platt, he found 
that whilst he spoke confidently of his regiment, the 23rd Native Infantry, and 
Major Harris equally so of the Wing of the 1st Cavalry, every plan for the main¬ 
tenance of the force, the security of the magazine and its battering ordnance and 
stores, and the safety of the European officers and families, a large number, 
hinged on the presence of the European battery and the reliable power it afforded 
to Colonel Platt. He determined, therefore, to forego its assistance, or oven that 
of a portion of it, and to trust to the check, which had up to that time held good, 
of the Contingent troops and Holkar’s. 

How treacherously the latter troops acted has already been shown, and there 
cannot be a doubt that their attack on the Tndore Eesidency was concerted, with 
the consent of the infantry of the Bhopal and Mehidpur Contingents, and 
with the conspiracy of the Mhow troops. Colonel Durand had since learnt that 
the Bhopal Infantry, not content with driving off their sergeants and threatening 
to shoot their officers, were only deterred from joining in the attack when they 
found that the two Bhopal guns opened fire in his favour; and that Holkar’s 
troops dared not close upon his guns. The Mhow troops were in that state, that 
for a month previously the European battery horses were all night harnessed 
with the wheelers at the pole, and the reason that the battery on the day of the 
attack on the Residency was not ready to move until a quarter to twelve, though 
Colonel Durand’s note to Colonel Platt must have reached at a quarter to ten 
A.M., was that during the day the horses were unharnessed, and the drivers scat¬ 
tered over the bazars had to be collected which, as they were in the plot, took 
time. Such was the feeling with respect to the troops at Mhow that the European 
battery which started about noon from Mhow to proceed towards Indore, ad- 
vaxmed, it was said, at a trot to Rao, a village about half-way, and reached it 
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about two, bo that tbe trot must bave been slow, in time to learn that the Britisb 
had been forced to withdraw. Instead of a trot in returning it retraced its steps 
at a gallop, and at 3 p.m. was again in cantonments, but rushed straight into 
the fort, expecting throughout that the native troops would have taken 
advantage of its temporary absence to rise. 

Colonel Durand wrote—“Hero it must be permitted me to say one 
word of that truly chivalrous soldier, Colonel Platt. I saw him but once, 
when, finding that his every arrangement hinged on the presence of the 
European battery, I would not ask for any portion of it, but decided to take 
the chance of the conduct of the Contingent troops at Indore and agreed 
with Colonel Platt as to the points to which the Contingent Cavalry and guns 
should move out to support or to rescue the European battery, and European 
officers and families in case the native troops rose. His last words to me 
were that if his regiment rose, it must rise over his body ; T need not add, 
that he kept his word, and that he fell riddled with bullets fired by the men to 
whose welfare a great portion of his li e had been devoted. 

He now lies side by side with Major Harris, the equally resolute commander of 
the wing of the 1st Light Cavalry, and Lieutenant Fagan, the adjutant of the 23rd 
Native Infantry, who so gallantly responded to the call of his commanding 
officer when death stared both in the face ; all three are laid in the south-east 
angle of the Mhow fort, and the noble devotedness to duty which worked their 
end will always be a credit to their memory, for the sense of duty sent them forth 
to meet certain death.” 

The insurrection at Indore and the revolt of the Mhow troops was followed 
by that of the 5th Regiment, Gwalior Contingent at Agar, which bad behaved 
BO well under Ciiptain Carter, and the three bodies—the Indore, the Mhow, and 
the Agar mutineers—poured northwards towards Gwalior, after plundering the 
Indore treasury. 

The effect on Malwa was instantaneous. ^ When asked by Lord Elphinstone* 
what effect on his position the countermand of the advance of General 
Woodburn’s column would have. Colonel Durand replied that after the fact was 
known, he would not answer an hour for Malwa, where all, and native Princes 
especially, agreed that the presence of European troops was indispensable. 
The result was to the full as rapid as he had anticipated, anu though with the 
view of hastening to the uttermost the advance of that column, the rumour of 
the countermand of which had produced such terrible consequences, every 
exertion was made both by the officer upon whom the command devolved. 
Colonel Stuart, and by those engaged in facilitating the march of the column, 
yet, on the Agent’s arrival with that column at Mhow, a great portion of 
Malwa and Central India were in a state of anarchy and rebellion. 

Nimar, though endangered by the mutiny at Aurangabad and the mutinous 
oonduct of the Gwalior Contingent Infantry at A8irgarh,was perfectly quiet. 


Governor of Bombay. 
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The suppression and punishment of the mutineers at Aurangabad and tbe mili« 
tary execution of the mutineer leaders at Asirgarh* had a salutary effect, which 
was strengthened by the march of the column through Nimar to the Narbada 

All north of the Narbada in Malwa was in a different state, Lieutenant 
Hutchinsont having left Bhopawar in consequence of the proceedings 
of the Amjhera chief ; not only was that chief guilty of hostile acts, but 
the Bhils had in part resorted to their old habits, and a considerable tract 
of country was in an unsettled and disturbed state. The Bhil Corps detach¬ 
ments left at Bhopawar and their head-quarters Sirdarpur behaved exceedingly 
ill; and their conduct wherever they had been, at Indore, Mandlesar, and Bho¬ 
pawar was certainly not calculated to secure to this body the respect of Western 
Malwa. The Bhil disturbances spread south of the Narbada and the Magistrate 
of Khandesh complained of raids by the Bhils of Barwani on the frontier villages 
of the Sultanpur llaqua. 

In the neighbourhood of Jaora the Mewatis and other turbulent races were 
up, and the Nawab of Jaora, whose conduct was exemplary, applied for aid 
from the Malwa Contingent at Mehidpur, having troubles to contend against both 
to the north of Jaora about Mallagarh, and to the south and east of Jaora. 

• At Kachrode, in the Ujjain District, a prince of the House of DelhiJ was 
reported by Major Timins at Mehidpur to be assembling a Musalman armed 
rabble with the view of raising the Green Standard. 

In the Sundiah country, those plunderers from time immemorial, the 
Sundhias of Sindhia’s Sathmahela, being relieved from the curb of the Agar 
force, were again active, and insecurity reigned wherever the Sundhias could 
reach. 

The petty States such as Dhar and Dewas were embarrassed rather than 
strengthened by the Mewatis, 'Walayaiis, and others whom they engaged prior 
to the outbreak at Indore. 

The Rajgarh and Narsingarh chiefships had maintained order in Umatwara 
far better than might have been anticipated, but they made no attempt to 
check the march of the mutineers, though both chiefships suffered by the 
plunder of some of their villages which lay on the Agar road. 

Sindhia’s district of Ujjain, though in a very perturbed condition, was kept 
in tolerable order by the Sir Subah Baba Apta, and by the ojB&cers of the 

* Note .—The Malwa Field Force turned In July Lieut.-Colonel LeMesurier disarmed 
aside on the way from Ahmadnagar to Mhow the Gwalior Contingent at Asirgarh and 
to quell an incipient mutiny in the 1st Caval- ejected them from the fort, and admitted two 
ry, Hyderabad Contingent, at Aurangabad, companies of Captain Birch’s Bhil Corps and 

Only a portion of the regiment was infect- two companies, 19th Bombay Infantry, 
ed and tne only act of violence was that of a The leaders were executed when the column 
trooper who fired a pistol at the Command- reached Asirgarh on the way to Mhow. 
ant and was afterwards hanged. The regi- fin his flight Lieutenant Hutchinson was 
tuent afterwards retrieved its honour in the protected by Holkar, who sent him under 
eampalgn in Central India. Full particulars escort to Mhow. 

of the mutiny at Aurangabad will be found X ^eroz Shah, who headed the insnsge&tB 
in the Hitkfry of the Hyderabad Oontingeni, at Handesar. 
by Major B. G. Burton. 
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Baiza Bai, who prior to the Indore insurrection drew a lakh of rupees from the 
treasury and levied additional men. The conduct of the Agents of the Baiza 
Bai was such as everywhere to excite suspicion, and public rumour made no 
other mention of the Baiza Bai’s name than as the active instigator of opposition 
to the British Government. Throughout Sindhia’s districts in Malwa the agri¬ 
cultural population evinced marked and systematic hostility to such officers 
and families.as were forced to traverse the country in making towards places 
of refuge. 

Of the state of Sindhia’s districts in the north little had been heard since 
the outbreak at Gwalior ; at that time those bordering the Chambal were in in¬ 
surrection. 

Sindhia’s Fa/a7had remained in attendance at Indore throughout, but sul)- 
sequent to the outbreak at Gwalior no communication from Sindhia was made, 
until within the last few days. The excuse was the state of the roads and dalcsy 
but it was not a valid one, as Siiulliia’s posts of horse were along the line of road 
from Gwalior to Indore and the communiention between Gwalior and Ujjain 
had ^een constant. Sindhia, Colonel Durand wrote, had been observing, cither 
from necessity or choice, a neutral line, seeking neither to compromise himself 
with the mutineers, nor to give .serious umbrage to our Government. His sub¬ 
ordinate officers in charge of the districts were less guarded, and whether acting 
under secret instructions, (»r from their knowdedge of the feelings of the Durbar, 
they spoke and acted in a manner unfriendly to the British Government, and as 
if anticipating the moment w hen a greater degi’cc of w eakness on the part of the 
British would enable them to recover and occupy all Sindhia’s ceded Districts.* 
The Valiil of Tonk absented himself from Indore contrary to orders. Tonk 
Territories were reported as being the focus of a Musalman insurrection and 
there was some inter-communication with the disaffected of the Bhopal territory 
No reliable information Lad of late been received ; but the Sironj Districts and 
all Tonk territory were hostile in spirit. 

The Assistant in charge of Bersia with several of his amlahs w^as murdered, 
the treasury and town plundered, and British authority subverted by a Pindari 
chief and a gang of ruffian followers who as yet had escaped with impunity, f 
The detachments of the Bhopal Contingent horse and foot who were at Bersia 
at the time left the place and the Government officials to their fate, and without 
striking a blow marched back to Sehorc. 

* jyofr.—In commenting on Colonel haps saved xVgra from the ribkb of a siege, and 
Durand *B report, Lord Canning wrote on the whatever may have been the conduct of 
28 th January 1858—“Whatever may have Sindhia’s Agents in remote ptirts of his teni- 
been the grounds for suspicion against lory, there has proceeded from liimself no 
Sindhia, or at least for withholding from overt act indicative of anything but friend- 
that Chief complete absolution of all coin- ship and goodwill.” 

plicity against us, at the time when Colonel The subsequent loyal conduct of this Chief 
Durand wrote, there can be no doubt that will bo set forth in the ensuing narrative. 

His Highness, in restraining the Gwalior f A largo number of these met with their 
Contingent from leaving Gwalior until after deserts when Sir Hugh Rose captured the 
the Dusserah festival, performed an essential fort of Bahatgarh on the 29th January 1868, 
service to the British Government, and per- 



The Bhopal territory, under the rule of a Kegent Begum of great ability, 
but known to be friendly to the British Government which had given her for 
years support and countenance, was in a very dangerous state. The chiefs of 
the family had long borne wnth ill-disguised impatience the rule of the Sikandar 
Begum. They took advantage of the present crisis to side with the fanatic and 
disaffected, and several times nearly succeeded in inducing the Walayaiis 
and the Begum’s troops to rise and declare for a religious war against the British 
Government. With her usual dexterity and by much temporising the Sikandar 
Begum had averted a catastrophe which would certainly have involved her life 
as well as her rule. Her troops, however, were not sound, and they had been 
endeavouring to form a coalition with the disaffected and mutinous Bhopal 
Contingent at Sehore. That body of troops, with the exception of a few, refused 
to obey orders and to march to the relief of Bcrsia, and was in fact in a state 
of open mutiny. It was also reported that Rahatgarh in the Saugor Territory, 
a post of some renown and strength, was in the hands of the insurgent Wahyatis 
that is, of Afghans, and it was said that one of the chiefs of the Bhopal Family 
was at the head of this movement.* This Regent Begum had a difficult part 
to play, and some of her propositions betrayed an exaggerated idea both of the 
weakness of the British power in her neighbourhood and of its necessities, but 
in no territory were the orders so stringent, or on the whole so well attended 
to, that all British officers and families passing through were to be w^ell treated 
and provided with all they required. The contrast with Sindhia’s was most 
remarkable. 

The tragedy at Jhansi, the Bundela insurrection in the Chanderi District, 
and the rise at Nowgong shook and tried the fidelity to the British Government 
of the Bnndelkhand Chiefs under this Agency; but with few exceptions their 
conduct had been staunch, and Major Ellis had the sati8fa(“tion of finding them 
run true when the examples around them were calculated, whether in our own 
provinces to the north, or on the Jhaiisi, Chanderi, and Saugor side to the west 
and south, to encourage rebellion. 

The conduct of Rewah, both under Major Ellis and Lieutenant Osborne’s 
supervision, had been most satisfactory. 

At Indore the body of the troops engaged in the attack on the Residency, 
in the murder of unarmed Europeans, men, women and children, in the plunder 

* The report was correct, Rahatgarli being . His Highness has farther been active in the 
in possession of the Chief of Ambapani. disarming of hia troops, and if he acta up to 

In a minute on Colonel Durand’s report, his promises in bringing the guilty, especially 
dated 28th January 1858, Lord Canning the highest and most prominent among 
wrotePersonally Holkar has so conducted them, to punishment, there does not 
himself as to give no good reason for distrust- appear to the Governor-General in Council, 
ing his fi delity ; although he has been much as at present advised, any reason for with* 
too weak to control his troops. As it is, ho holding a complete and cordial acknowledge 
saved the treasure and sent it to Mhow; and ment of his good and faithful service.” 
did what he could to save European life. The views expressed in this minute were 
Captain Hungerford, who was in political embodied in a letter of thanks to Colonel 
charge during Colonel Durand’s absence, Durand for his clear and interesting 
as aocnowledged His Highness ’ aid warmly, report. 
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of the treasury and destruction of public and private property, renaained un¬ 
punished in the service of the Maharaja, who had no confidence in them and was 
tmable to control them. The armed rabble of Indore, who took an equally 
prominent part in the plunder and atrocities of the Ist July, of course also 
remained unpunished, and generally in the enjoyment of their ill-gotten gains. 

According to the report of the Durbar, the numbers whether of troops or 
rabble who accompanied the Mhow mutineers in their march northwards were 
comparatively small. 8uch was the condition of Indore and Holkar’s troops, 
that the first paper put into Colonel Durand’s hands after ascending the Simrol 
Ghat was a requisition for aid on the part of the Durbar in case of a revolt on the 
occasion of the Eed. 


Elsewhere Holkar’s territories partook of the general perturbation, and on 
the side of Rampura there was every prospect of disturbances. Were the Mehid- 
pur Contingent perfectly reliable, the infantry and artillery would be strong 
enough to maintain order in those parts, but the conduct of a portion of it at 
Indore on the 1st July was so bad that there could not now be the same reli¬ 
ance on this tainted body as would before have been warrantable.* 
The position was summed up as follows by Colonel Durand on the 13th 
August 1867—“In the north of this Agency Sindhia, after quietly awaiting the 
turn affairs might take, hearing of Havelock’s success to the north of his terri¬ 
tories, and that Mhow in the south was occupied by an efficient and reliable 
force, makes advances to the re-opening of friendly communication. Holkar, 
compromised by the conduct of his troops, and wholly unable, as he says, to con¬ 
trol them, evinces much anxiety for the friendship and support of the British 
Government, the fact being that whatever his original policy, whether intended, 
like Sindhia, to be observant and neutral, or, which I should be sorry to believe 
intended to be more decided of character, it broke down in consequence of the 
troops breaking loose from him, and taught him his inherent weakness and 
dependence. Sindhia keeps under rein the assembled Gwalior Contingent, a 
force he can use against us should it suit his convenience, or claim merit for res¬ 
training its hostile activity if that suit his purpose.f Holkar cannot do one or 
other. His troops are compromised, his influence over them gone ; and his only 
chance of standing is in the favour and support of the British Government. 

, “ The Chiefs of Western Maiwa with the exception of Amjhera are not ob¬ 

noxious to the charge of disloyalty; they are most of them weak and helplessly in 
the hands of the troops they raised in a hurry, whatever the motive that led 
them to entertain the troublesome levies of Walayatis, Mewatis, etc., they now 
feel the dangers which beset them from troops whose conduct and temper 
may at any moment involve them in ruin. 

Eastern Malwa is, as before observed, endangered by the critical state of 
Bhopal, the loss of the British District of Bersia, and the disposition to resume 


♦ They mutinied at Mehidpur on the 8th 
Kovemher. 


tAs already noted Sindhia was adjudited 

to have been loyal and faithful to the BritiA 
Government throughout* 
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ancient habits which this event proves the Pindari Chiefs still to nourish. 
Umatwara fortunately is only disturbed by the Sundhias of Sindhia’s Sath- 
mahala, feeling themselves free of the curb of the Agar force. 

“ Bundelkhand is in insurrection along the line from Jhansi, by Chanderi 
to Saugor, and the Shahgarh Kaja said to have joined ; but in the north the 
mass of Bundelkhand, though perturbed, has not broken out, and ReVah 
is staunch and as actively friendly as several of the Bundelkhand Chiefs under 
Major Ellis.” 

The means of coercion at Colonel Durand’s disposal were extremely in¬ 
adequate for the restoration of order, and the stay of anarchy. The Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent had wholly gone from our colours and was now, with its well-equipped 
artillery, in Sindhia’s hands and of course at his disposal. It might act against 
us, it never could act for us. The Malwa Contingent had lost all its cavalry, 
a body of 800 good horse, and the infantry so misbehaved at Indore that it was 
impossible not to hold the whole body in suspicion, though the artillery and in¬ 
fantry were still together at Mehidpur under European officers. The Bhopal 
Contingent, after disgraceful and treacherous behaviour at Indore, was now in 
open mutiny at Schore, and not likely to hold together long. The Bhil Corps 
was in course of reassembly, but with its character and influence deteriorated, 
and having to be thinned of many native officers and men whom the utmost 
latitude of consideration could not permit to remain in the ranks. At Nagode 
up to the latest advices the HOth Bengal Native Infantry still stood and was 
dutiful ;* but with that single exception from north to south of the Central 
India Agency there was not a gun, there was not a sabre, there was not a musket 
which could be called in aid of the maintenance of order and British supremacy 
except Brigadier Stuart’s small column at Mhow, consisting of one battery of 
European Artillery, thoroughly effective, one battery of European Artillery 
paralyzed by loss of drivers, 230 Dragoons of Her Majesty’s I4tli, 250 of Her 
Majesty’s SGth, the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, details of Madras and Bom¬ 
bay Sappers and Miners, and 3rd Nizam’s Cavalry—the total of this effective force 
amounting to 700 Europeans of all arms, and 1,200 native troops of all arms. 

This force might for the present be considered in observation of Holkar’s 
force at Indore, composed of 30 guns of various calibres, about 1,400 Horse, and 
5 battalions of Infantry, besides a city which had shown itself hostile and sedi¬ 
tious. The Mhow force was sufficient to dispose of anything likely to oppose 
it at Indore ; but it could scarcely move from Mhow and act elsewhere until 
the compromised body of guns and troops at Indore was either disarmed or dis- 
persed.f Neither could this force advance northwards, leaving bodies like 

* The 50th mutinied on the 27th August, regiment then returned and plundered and 
They had been ordered to march against burnt the place. 

Kunwar Singh, reported to be advancing on fit did so move and act, however, as will 
Nagode, but two miles out they halted, and bo seen in the ensuing chanter; but this, 
tola their officers to go. These were escort- it must be remembered, was the situation as 
ed to Mirzapur by a few faithful men. The it presented itself to Colonel Durand at Mhow 

on the 13th August 1857 
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the Bhopal and Malwa Contingents in an emharrasBing state of mutiny in the 
one case, and of half mutiny in the other, in the centre of territories abounding 
with the most inflammable material. A combined revolt of the Bhopal Contingent 
and of the Begum’s own troops might throw all Eastern Malwa into greater 
temporary confusion than then existed ; and should the Malwa Contingent 
artillery and infantry join the disturbances then arising in Western Malwa, all 
that great tract of country would be in a blaze of rebellion. There must there¬ 
fore be a settlement of the question as to the Bhopal and Malwa Contingents 
as a preliminary to further operations. 

To meet the situation thus described, Colonel Durand made the following 
propositions:— 

“ I have before recorded my opinion that all the troops between the Nar¬ 
bada and the northernmost limits of this Agency should be under the command 
of one person, and that the whole of the tract thus placed under one military 
head should also be under the Agent for Central India. It will be at once seen 
that any settlement of Bhopal affairs requiring military coercion should not 
be an isolated movement but form part of a general plan, so that after the com¬ 
bined action of the troops from the Saugor and the Mhow sides, the advance 
into Bundelkhand and the putting down of insurrection in the Chanderi and 
other districts might be effectually and vigorously carried out. 

The operations might be so executed that the advance upon Bundelkhand 
should at the same time enable the forces to re-establish the integrity of com¬ 
munications along the Agra road, and thus an object which is one of primary 
moment that should not be delayed an hour longer than can be avoided would 
be attained at the same time that the country to the east of that line of road 
is restored to order and pacified. 

If there is to be no union of plan, and if the commands are to remain isolated, 
and military operations in Central India to be a series of independent move¬ 
ments in two distinct lines by two distinct bodies having little or no connection 
with each other, double the number of troops will be requisite and the work 
will not be half so well or rapidly done. 

I am averse to the contemplated advance of a heavy column, chiefly com¬ 
posed of European troops, and bringing wdth it*a Battering Tre*in. I consider 
the idea not borne out by strategical considerations ; and it certainly is not by 
political ones. 

The latter demand that Indore, Ujjain, and Bhopal should not be left in 
an uncertain or an unsatisfactory state; whilst the strategical importance of 
Mhow, where all the roads from^ the heads of good passes converge, is beyond 
calculation. So also the value of the rapid re-establishment of the integrity 
of the Agra road north of Mhow. I do not advocate, if the force be very large, 
the advance by a single^ine of communication; if need be it can advance by a 
double one ; but that should depend on the strength of the column and the 
state of afiairs on the plateau of Malwa. 
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The forces cannot be assembled for some time to come, and by that time, 
as the Sendwa jungles are safe after November,* the march of the troops up the 
Bombay road will be safe and practicable ; whilst the line of road by Asirgarh, 
Barwai and the Simrol Ghat is known to be practicable throughout the year. 

The amount of force requisite to crush anarchy and restore order will de¬ 
pend somewhat on the fall of Delhi, and the success of our arms in the North- 
Western Provinces ; the unfortunate delay w^hich has taken place in the capture 
of Delhi has been a blow to our power in Central India difficult to estimate ; and 
which now will not be wiped away from the feeling of the people even by its re¬ 
capture. 

I hesitate therefore at suggesting the amount of European force w^hich 
would be suifficient for the work before it in Central India. 

It must be borne in mind that a post like Mhow or Baugor cannot be left 
without some few European troops ; and that betw^een Gwalior and Mhow', 
whether at Saugor or at Goona, there will be a necessity probably for an inter¬ 
mediate post. 

Under these circumstances the force to be effective should be four complete 
regiments of European infantry, one battery of horse and tw^o batteries of foot 
artillery, besides spare companies for the siege train. Tliere should be at least 
one full regiment of European Dragoons ; t\vo would be better. The native 
troops with the force should on no account exceed the proportion tw^o natives 
to one European soldier. 

This force should be in addition to the strength of the column at Mhow. 

I am writing with reference to the aspect of affairs at the present moment, 
and deem the force specified far from large for the work now before it. 1 trust 
the Governor-General in Council will excuse my presuming to enter upon these 
details ; but it is clear that in future wherever there is a large treasury, a maga¬ 
zine, and sick and families to be left behind a force, they cannot be left wholly 
at the mercy of native troops and a native population. 

Forts like those at Mhow, Saugor and Neemuch should be made capable 
of effective defence by a few heavy guns and a small detail of European infantry 
and artillery, so as to set free a maximum of force for operations in the field, 
without risks to magazines, treasure, sick, and families of the European force. 
I hold it of some importance that this necessity be foreseen and provided for 
and that the attention of competent officers be turned to this momentous sub¬ 
ject. It is here being carried into execution as well as the nature of the Mhow 
fort will admit. 

Early arrangements will have to be made for facilitating the march of and 
finding supplies for a large force, for parts of the country it must traverse, what¬ 
ever the line of country selected, are poor in supplies of every description. 


• The Sendwft jungles are very unhealthy until the country begins to dry up after^the 

rainy season. 


K 
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The Telegraph Department should be prepared to restore telegraphic com¬ 
munication along the Agra and Bombay road as fast as the advance of the army 
northwards of Mhow and Indore admitted of this being done. 

Great latitude of acting without reference should be given for the improve¬ 
ment of the lines of road to be used by the column so as to facilitate its move¬ 
ments ; I have to a certain extent taken upon myself the responsibility of order¬ 
ing a very necessary short piece of road to join on Mhow with the Simrol Ghat. 

In conclusion the strength of the column should be that above Ghats ; 
whatever may be requisite for convoys from the rear; for protection of line of 
communication to foot of Ghats, should be extra force.*’ 

The measures undertaken for the suppression of the revolt, and to meet 
the general situation that has been described, will be detailed in the next part 
of this narrative. 



CHAPTER VI 


OPERATIONS OF THE MALWA FIELD FORCE. 


While the events that have been narrated were taking place a force had been 

, assembled in the Bombay Presidency to open up 

Tho Malwa Field Force. . . • i . i t t i xt i 

communications with Central India and the North- 

West Provinces. 

This column, consisting of the troops detailed in the margin, marched from 
Major-General Woodburn. Poona on the 8th June under command of Major- 
5 Troops, 14th Light T>gns.* General Woodburn, with orders to proceed to Mhow, 

WooLombe’s Horae Battery. to prevent the spread of the insurrection in Malwa, 
4-2 Bombay Artillery. ! , . . r , -r» t t* • i 

25111 Bombay Infantry. and protect tho frontier of the Bombay Presidency. 

Pontoon train. 

On arrival at Ahmadnagar, however, the column was diverted to Aurangabad, 
where disafTection had manifested itself in the 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, 
and it was not until the 12th July that it resumed its march. Generalt Woodburn 
having fallen ill, the column proceeded under Brigadier C. S. Rtuartf who 
assumed command at Asirgarh. where Colonel IT. M. Durand, Officiating Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India, joined the force on the 22nd July. 

On the 27th July the 14th Dragoons swam the Narbada, tho infantry and 
guns crossing at Mortakka, a ford near Barwaha. Then ascending the Vindhya 
mountains, they were joined on the 28th at the Simrol Pass, at the top of the 
Ghauts, by the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad 'Gontingent, under command of Captain 
S. G. G. Orr. 


On the 2nd August they marched into Mhow, the artillery horses being so 


Relief of Mhow, 2nd August, 


exhausted that those of the Bengal battery had tobe 
sent for to drag tlie guns in. On the Oth August tho 


column was joined by four cotnpanies of the 86th Foot. The force remained 


* This fine regiment had just returned 
from service in the Persian Campaign, 

t Woo'lbiirn was first relieve 1 by Major 
Follett, comman'ling 2.5fh Bombay Infan¬ 
try, who die 1 of cholera at Antoli In his 
History of thfi. Indian Mutiny, Odoncl Mal- 
le'^on, in his anxiety to do justice to 
Colonel H. M. Durand, has done injustice 
to Brigadier C. S. St\iart, who commanfled 
the Malwa Field Force throughout this 
Campaign, and who subsequently com¬ 
manded a brigade under Sir Hugh Rose with 
gallantry and skill. Colonel Malleson writes 
as though Colonel Durand commanfled the 
force ; but he accompanie'^1 it only in his 
political capacity. The military operations 
were directed by Brigadier Stuart. Appa¬ 

( 1 


rently with a similar object, Colonel Mallosrii 
says with r<*garrl to the question of Holkar’s 
lovaltv —“ Durand would be reliovo;! by 
Sir Pvobert Hamilton, nn J Sir RoIxtI Hamil¬ 
ton, an ol I anfl Tniu h regai'de^ friend (of 
Holkar) would, he (Holkar) felt eonfi lent, 
accept explanations regarding the events of 
tho 1st July (the rising at Indore) which 
Durand would utterly contemn.” This is 
searcoly fair to Sir Robert Hamilton ; and it 
is at least open to bfdicve that Holkar, while 
ho showed weakness in tho first instance, 
proved himself to bo on the side of the 
British throughout. His actions subsequent 
to the outbreak certainly wore not those of 
an enemy of tho British. 

) 


K2 
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same time inactive at Mhow, partly because of the impassable state of the 
country from unusually heavy rains, and also owing to the impossibility of 
striking a decisive blow at the scattered forces of the enemy. Meanwhile, 
as already related, a large body of Sindhia’s revolted troops, reinforced by Afghan, 
Makrani, and Mewati levies, had assembled at 
The rebels at Mandesar. Mandesar, a large and important town on a 

tributary of the Chambal river, 120 miles from Indore. This rebel force was in 
September estimated at 15,000 men with 16 or 18 guns, under the command 
of Feroz Shah, a prince connected with the Imperial House of Delhi. They 
plundered Bhopawar and Sirdarpur, and then marched on Dhar, which they 
occupied on the Slst August. 

This, added to other events in progress, showed that the situation in Central 
India was becoming desperate, and further inaction appeared impossible. 

The court of Dhar,* some 20 miles north-west of Mhow, was known to be 

,, , intriguing, and had, as already related, given 

March on Dhar. n , i • x 

shelter to the insurgents and mounted the guns 

which they had captured at Sirdarpur, in the Raja’s palace. It was con¬ 
sequently decided to march on that place as soon as the monsoon had cleared 
off, and a siege train was organised. 

An advanced guard under Major Robertson, consisting of a troop of the 14th 
Dragoons, 3 companies, 25th Bombay Infantry, 2 guns, and some Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent Cavalry, proceeded to Manpur in the direction of Dhar, and thence to 
Guzeri, where it awaited the arrival of the main body. The latter marched on 
the 20th October in two parties by different routes so as to invest the fort 
simultaneously on two sides, and arrived before Dhar on the 22nd. 

A cavalry reconnaissance under Captain Mayne was fired on from the pettah.'f 
The column under Major Keane, directed against the north face of the fort, was the 
first to arrive, and immediately engaged the enemy. The country was dotted 
with lakes and trees, and to the south between the fort and Brigadier Stuart’s 
column stretched a wide expanse of water ; the western side was a series of hills, 
rocks, and ravines 

On the approach of Brigadier Stuart, the rebels advanced to the attack, cover- 

Aotion at Dhar, 22nd ing the movement with the fire of four brass guns 
October. posted on a hill south of the fort. The British force 

formed line to meet them, and the artillery, opening on the fort and guns, soon 
disabled one of the latter. The guns were then charged and captured by Captain 
Gall with a troop of the 14th Dragoons, and turned on the enemy by the sepoys 
of the 25th. The two columns advancing had now driven the enemy from their 
outworks, but as they continued to threaten the right (east) of Brigadier Stuart’s 
flank, the cavalry under Captain Orr made a determined charge, and routed and 
dispersed them in all directions. The cavalry then made a complete circuit 
of the fort, and drove tbe enemy into it, where they were invested, the troops 

* The ohief wm a minor, and the Durbar was held retponsible, 
f The native town. • 
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oeeupying a ridge of hille commanding ’'the fort. In his report on this action, 
Major Gall drew attention to the gallantry of the cavalry, both British and native, 
saying with regard to the latter, “ all proved themselves true and gallant soldiers, 
men indeed with whom I am proud to serve under the same flag.'* 

The fort of Dhar, built of red granite, stood on a slight eminence detached 

Investment of the fort. the town. The walls, built of stone, are 

about thirty feet in height, having towers at 
intervals. The siege train not having arrived, the bombardment had to be 
delayed until next day, and the force was assembled in a basin among the 
hills, leaving strong posts to watch the fort. A small party of the garrison 
broke out on the 24th, but was pursued by a detachment of cavalry, which came 
up with them at the village of Chiklia. The village was burnt, some of the enemy 
were killed, and a number of elephants captured. On the 25th a sand bag battery 
was constructed 2,000 yards south of the fort, and fire was opened. On the 
night of the 29th the breaching guns were in position, and 24-pound shot 
were fired at the curtain close to the entrance, firing continuing at night, as there 
was bright moonlight. On the 30th the enemy displayed a white flag, and asked 
for terms, but were informed that nothing less than unconditional surrender would 
be accepted. 

The breach was found to be practicable on the night of the 31st, but two 
Madras Sapper Sergeants, who were reconnoitring it prior to tlie assault, found 
that the enemy had evacuated the fort. The cavalry pursued them in the direc¬ 
tion of Mandesar, but only a few stragglers were captured. 

The British loss during these operations amounted only to a few killed and 


wounded. 

After the conclusion of the siege of Dhar, the Malwa Column was joined by 
the Hyderabad Contingent Field Force, which had 
gmvt^Ficld Force. * been assembled at Ldlabad in July for the protec¬ 
tion of North Berar and to prevent disaffected parties 
from crossing into the Nizam’s territory. This force, under command of Major 
W. A. Orr, was composed of the 1st and 4th Cavalry; 1st, 2nd, and 4th companies 

Artillery, and two howitzers; and a wing each of the 3rd and 5tli Infantry_ail 

of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

The force remained in observation at Edlabad for some time, and its advance 
was further delayed by heavy rains and by a severe outbreak of cholera among the 
troops in camp. At length in October Major Orr moved forward to Hoshangabad, 
where several rebel Thakurs had broken out, and took the fort of Piplia on the 
28th, capturing a number of insurgents. He then inarched to join Brigadier 
Stuart’s force before Dhar. 

Before leaving Dhar, Colonel Durand directed Major Orr to march with his 
force upon Amjhera, and dislodge all WalayatUt 
Amjhera. Makranis, and other rebels, and thus io protect ihe 

rear and left flank of Brigadier Stuart’s column as 
It advanced northwards. Lieutenant Hutchinson, Bhil Agent and Political As. 
sifctant^ was at the same time directed to proceed to Rutlam, and, with a dettoh- 
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ment of troops, to take charge of Dhar and Amjhera, while Major Orr afterwards 
rejoined Brigadier Stuart at Barnagar. Lieutenant Hutchinson, with a detach¬ 
ment of the Hyderabad Contingent, took the hill fastness of Lalgarh on the 8th 
November, and after dismantling it and hurling its guns down the hill, followed 
in the track of the rebel chief and captured him on the 11th. The chief was sub¬ 
sequently hanged. Captain Keatinge, Political Assistant, was at the same time 
directed to proceed to Rutlam, and to bring into active co-operation the troops of 
Rutlam, Silana, aiid Jaora. He was to march parallel with the British force at 
a distance of ten or twelve miles, and to act against the right flank and right rear 
of the enemy according to circumstances. Boha Aptiah was also warned to ad¬ 
vance with Sindhia’s troops from Ujjain. 


Having dismantled the fort, the British column marched from Dhar on the 
f)th November, its advance being hailed wi'h joy 
A(l\an( e from Dhai. by the people of the country' through which it 
pasvsod. Captain H. 0. Mayne of the Intelligeiice Oeparfment who marche 1 
with a detachment ahead of the column, reported that at the large town of 
Barnagar, which had just been evacuated by the insurgents, the demonstration 
made by the inhabitants was remarkable. “ On our coming into the main street 
every shop was shut, and only a few loiterers with gloomv faces were visible. 
But on our reaching the Koi>cali and announcing our errand, the populace 
swarmed up as bees from a hive, and in one minute the whr)le place was densely 
crowded, as if by magic, and it was dillicuH. to pas.s through the concourse.” In 
Sindhia’s districts the column was dopimdeut for its suppli(‘s wholly upon the 
exertions of the Nawab of Jaora, whose loyal conduct was the more remarkabh* 
as many of his kinsmen had joined the rebels. 

On arrival at Noyla, two fugitive British officers came into camp from Mohid- 
piir,* the headquarters of the Malwa Contingent, 
Mutiny which was attacked by a. body of the Mandesar 

rebels on the 8th November. The Cavalry had already 
mutinied on the way to Neemuch in June and murdered their two officers. 
Major Tiuiins, Commaudant of the Contingent, had six guns, but the infantry did 
not defend them well. Tliey expressed a groat dread of the Walayatis and did 
not wait to receive their charge. Major Timins having in vain endeavoured to 
rally his men, left the station accompanied by liieiitcnant Dysart and thirtv- 
five faithful men of the l!nd Cavalry, Gwalior Contingent. The infantry dispersed 
in various direction.s, ai\d some of them went over to the enemy. The rebels set 
fire to the hospital, which was full of sick and wounded men ; and forty crushed 
and burnt bodies were afterwards taken from the ruins. Captain G. L. Mills, who 
commanded the infantry, was deliberately shot by one of Holkar’s sepoys as he 
was lying wounded in a litter ; Dr. H. T. Cary, in medical charge of the contingent, 
was also murdered. Mrs. Timins, whose horse was shot under her as she was 


♦ Mebidpur is notable as the scene of the 1817, during the great war with the Mah- 

battle gained over Holkar by the British Army ratta Confederacy, 

under Bii Thomas Hislop on 23rd Deoember, 
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attempting to escape with her husband, was concealed in the town by a faithful 
tailor, and so escaped. The rebels left the station with the guns of the contingent, 
and with a large quantity of ordnance stores which they took from the magazine. 
They had also in their possession two guns of native manufacture which they had 
taken from Barnagar to Mehidpur, and which they were anxious to convey to 
Mandesar for the siege of Neemuch, where they had only one piece of heavy 
calibre, and little ammunition for it. 

On receipt of this news Major Orr was despatched to Mehidpur with .337 
Pursuit of the Moliiclpur sabrcs of the 1st, 3rd, and 4tli Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent. Major Orr found Mehidpur evacuated 
by the rebels, who had taken the road to Kasari, with the guns and plunder 
of the cantonment. Proceeding at once in pursuit, he found a 12-pounder 
gun on the road about two miles from the tcantonment, and in the bed of the Sipra 
river were discovered two 12-pounder howitzers complete with wagons, and two 
native guns of considerable calibre, as well as a number of carts containing stores. 
Had these guns and stores reached Mandesar they would have added greatly to 
the resources of the insurgents at that place. 

After a pursuit of twelve miles, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the 12th Nov- 

Combat of Rawal, ember Major Orr came up with the enemy at Rawal, 

12th November. where some 500 men with two guns had taken up 

a position near the village. On nearing Rawal Major Orr divided his force into 
two portions, one under Captain Abbott to attack from the right, while the other 
under Captain Murray advanced from the left. 

The troops formed lino and advanced at the gallop, and, charging the guns, 
each party received the fire of one, and cut down the gunners. The rebels broke 
up at once, but continued to fight to the last with much obstinacy and determi¬ 
nation, losing about 100 Idlled and 74 prisoners. 

The men had been in their saddles since 4 a.m., and this gallant fight did 
not end until sunset. In this action Lieutenant Samwcll* was dangerously wound¬ 
ed, and two other officers had horses killed under them. 

Continuing his march, Brigadier Stuart reached Hamia on the Chambal river 
, n/r j on the 18th November, + crossed it next day unop- 

posed, and arrived m the vicimty of Mandesar at 
9 A.M. on the 21st, where he encamped in a position covered to the front by some 
rising ground, flanked on the left by a little village and gardens, beyond which 
were several groups of trees and another village surrounded by gardens. 

Mandesar is a large straggling town full of trees on the river Sohna, having a 
fort which was occupied by a strong force of insurgents. The British force was 
here on historic ground, where the army of the Deccan had encamped during tho 
Mahratta War in 1817. In rear was the Chambal river, deep and rapid with rugged 
and almost perpendicular banks, formerly the haunt of Pindari bands, and in 

* Afterwards Colonel Samwell, C.B., 42nd Court-Martial at 5 p.m. this day, and 74 
Highlanders. were shot, 

t The Mahidpur prisoner were tried by 
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Ofossing wlucli Monson’s ill-fated column had met with disaster during its retreat 
before Holkar in 1804. 

The passage of the river was difficult, particularly as the transport consisted 
mainly of bullock-carts, with a few camels, and it is fortunate that it was not de” 
fended. Lowe describes the crossingin his Campaign in Central India. “ I never 
■aw a more animated and beautiful picture in my life than when our brigade crossed 
this river. The steep, verdant^ shrubby banks, covered with our varied forces, 
elephants, camels, horses, bullocks ; the deep flowing clear river, reaching on and 
on to the far east, to the soft blue-tinted horizon ; the babble and yelling of men, 
the lowing of the cattle, the grunting screams of the camels, and the trumpeting 
of the wary, heavily-laden elephant; the rattle of our artillery down the bank, 
through the river, and up the opposite side ; the splashing and plunging of our 
cavalry through the stream—neighing and eager for the green encamping ground 
before them ; and everybody so busy and jovial, streaming up from the deep 
water to their respective grounds; and all this in the face, almost, of an enemy 
formed a tableau vimnt never to be forgotten.” 

At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon the enemy moved forward in force, threat¬ 
ening the British flanks and centre, and advancing steadily with banners flying. 
The troops at once fell in, the guns opened fire on a village * occupied by the enemy, 
and on approaching the right front the insurgents were charged most gallantly 
by a picquet of the 14th Light Dragoons under Lieutenant Dew, supported by 
the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, and were driven back with heavy loss, 
including 100 killed. 

Lowe relates that in this action “ Lieutenant Strutt’s shooting was very 
true. All the while this firing was going on at the village a fine fellow, dressed 
in white with a green flag, coolly walked out of the cover, and sauntered leisurely 
along the whole line of our guns, while round shot and shell were whizzing about 
him in awful proximity. He occasionally stooped down, but never attempted 
to run ; he then quietly retraced his steps when a shot from Lieutenant Strutt 
struck him just before he regained the village.” 

In this action Lieutenant Dew with only some 20 men dashed into a mass of 
300 of the enemy, for which act of valour he was recommended for but not 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 

Next morning, in order to cut the communications with Neemuch, which 
the rebels were besieging, and from whence an attempt to break the invest¬ 
ment of Mandesar might be expected, Brigadier Stuart moved forward in order 
of battle, crossed the Bahri ford about 1,400 yards to the south-west of the town, 
and skirted the town until he gained the Neemuch road, and encamped facing 
the west of the town, with the flanks well protected by two branches of the 
river Sohn. 

While making a reconnaissance Major Orr obtained intelligence that some 
w V enemy’s baggage had just left the village of 

fuguv at Jriplia. 

Goraria on the Neemuch road. The rebels were at 
once pursued by the Cavalry, and after a gallop of five or six miles, were over- 
* This village WM probably Kalatapuram. 
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taken about two niiles south of Piplia and some 200 were out up. Finding the 
village strongly held by the enemy’s infantry, and many standards displayed, 
the cavalry returned to camp. 

Concluding that the infantry seen at Piplia was the advanced guard of the 
Battle of MaTidoaar, 23rd rebel force from NeemucA, Brigadier Stuart moved 
November. forward at 8 A.M. on the 23rd, crossed the northern 

branch of the river Sohn, and found the enemy in great force some four miles to 
the north, where they occupied a strong position with their right on the village 
of Goraria, their centre with guns on a hill where the gunners had cover from a 
large mud hut, and their left covered by a nullah and lines of date trees in the 
fot4?ari fields, where the crops were uncut, and stretching along a ridge to the 
east of the village. Behind their guns were some ruined houses, which 
sheltered the infantry and some Mehidpur Contingent Cavalry; on the left of 
their battery of six guns was a deep cart-road in a cutting. 

Covered by a cloud of skirmishers, the British line advanced, the hostile 
infantry, with green banners flying, moving forward through the intervening 
millet fields to meet them, whilst their guns at the same time opened fire, and 
the dense masses of theif main body appeared like dark clouds on the near 
horizon, lit up by the flash of arms, and accompanied by the rumbling thunder 
of distant drums. 

Brigadier Stuart halted his line, and Hungerford’s guns opened at 900 yards, 
and then, moving to the right front, enfiladed the enemy’s line. A gallant charge 
Was then made by Lieutenant Martin* with 30 of the 14th Dragoons, who took the 
enemy’s guns, but were forced to retire by the musketry fire from the huts with 
the loss of their leader, who was severely wounded. 

The infantry having by now opened a well-directed fire on the enemy’s guns, 
they were charged and taken by GaH’s reserve squadron of Dragoons and the 
gunners sabred. The rebels then fled in great numbers towards the village of 
Goraria, when the 3rd Cavalry under Captain Orr swooped down upon them 
and killed many. A further advance having been made, the village was shelled, 
and strong infantry picquots were posted round it. 

While this action was in progress, the rear-guard and baggage were attacked 
by a strong body of some 2,000 of the enemy from 
Attack on the rear-guard. Mandesar. Major Orr accordingly received orders to 

reinforce that portion of the column with two guns, and, conceiving that it would 
conduce to the success of the day’s operations, he at the same time moved to the 
tear with the whole of his mounted troops, the Ist and 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, arid a squadron of the 14th Dragoons. This operation having been 
rapidly e fleeted. Major Orr found that the enemy had advanced to within 800 
yards of the rear-guard. The guns at once opened fire, and the cavalry then 
charged the retreating "masses of the insurgents, killing many and pursuing 
them until they took refuge in some gravel pits which adjoined a small pond. 
Here they again opened fire, and Lieutenant Redmayne, 14th Dragoons, who 
• Colonel Martin, C.B., Commaadant, Contral India Horse, 1878-87. 

L 


72 I. B. 
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was leading, wheeled round the pond, closely followed, by a few of his men, when 
he was killed by a volley, and cut to pieces by the rebels, who carried ofi his 
oharger and accoutrements.* Most of the men were wounded by the same fire. 


Hie infantry now coming up, and Captain Abbott’s cavalry, which had 


I>efeat of the rebels. 


arrivedi' by a different route, threatening their 
rear, the rebels retreated to Mandesar. 


Next morning, the 24th November, the whole force proceeded to storm 
Btonning of Goiaria, 24 th ^he village of Goraria, which was shelled for three 
November. hours and then assaulted. The following account 

is by an officer who was present:— 

After a shower of shot and shell to clear the walls and houses of their sharp¬ 
shooters, the Royal County Downs (SGth), the 25th Regiment, Nizam’slnfantry, 
and Madras Sapj)er8 and Miners, led by Majors Keene,! Robertson, and officers 
commanding the two remaining corps, rushed across the range under fire, over 
the mud walls, and amid the burning houses began to shoot and bayonet the 
mutineers, who had themselves fired some of the houses, and poured a deadly 
matchlock fire from the eaves into our red coats, as they dashed along the 
streets. 


From midday until evening the bloody work went on, the County Downs 
despising all means but the bayonet. Occasionally a son of the sister isle, all 
covered with^aweat and dust, his face blackened by powder and smoke, would be 
Been leading tenderly outside the walls a woman or child, and a cavalry Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon humanely carried to a place of safety a Rajput girl whose’Ieg had 
been smashed by a carbine shot. She was of good family and had lost a father 
and brother in the fray. All the rebels who ventured to rush from the burning 
village were sabred by the cavalry. Hand-to-hand fights were going on in the 
patches of sugar-cane near the village, and about two hundred olayatis 
came out en masse under a flag of truce, surrendering as prisoners. At evening 
some few m\j remained, in strongly-built houses at the upper end of the village. 
Captain Robertson was taking a nine-pounder in to blow open the doors as the 
infantry bugles rang out the assembly, and a more thirsty and powder-besmeared 
body of soldiers could not exist than came forth after the day’s work. Cavalry 
picquets wore again thrown out around the ruins in which this handful of desperate 
men remained, and the Brigade encamped. The next day not a living soul remained 
in Goraria.” 


This holocaust was a fitting conclusion to the campaign in Western Malwa. 

, , The rebels evacuated Mandesar and dispersed in 

all directions. One party appeared before Partab- 
garh, but the loyal chief of the State attacked and killed eighty of them, and the 
remainder fled across the Chambal. The main body of the insurgents retreated 
to Nangarh, where they broke up their standards, saying their gods had forsaken 
them. 


Those were Bubaec^iiontly reoeverel at the capture of Rahatgarh. 
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The insnrgentB defeated at Mandesar* had been besieging Neemnch^ which 

was thus relieved, and Captain Mayne, with a few 

Relief of Neemuch. ^ j xi. ^ j 

Bowars as escort, rode there and returned, accom¬ 
panied by some of the officers of the garrison. 

Colonel Durand now directed the force to march on Indore. The Hyderabad 
Contingent Field Force under Major Orr remained 
March to Indore. at Mandesar, and the remainder of the Brigade,, 

marching by Mehidpurf on 9th December and Ujjam 11th December, reached 
the vicinity of Indore on the 14th December, 1857. Here Holkar’s troops were dis*- 
armed without opposition, and on the 15th the troops marched in and encamped 
in the Residency grounds. The Residency was unroofed by fire, and the walls 
bore the marks of shot. The windows of the Church had gone, the bell was torn 
down, and the furniture had been removed. Over the altar rail a European 
had written—“ They have thrown down thine altars, and slain thy Prophets with 
the sword ; and they seek my life, to take it away.” The blood of the murdered 
Europeans was still fresh about the jail, and a woman’s scalp, with long fair hair,, 
was found in the fields. But vengeance had been taken. Some of tho mutineera 
were hanged, and some blown from guns. 


• Over the gateway at Mandeear was ferand 
tho head of Captain Tticker, who had been 
killed at Neemuch. The heads of two rebel 
chiefs replaced it before the column marched 
for Indore. 

—In his Despatch, Brigadier Stuart ac¬ 
knowledged the assistance hr had received 
from Colonel Durand, and mentioned the 
officers of his staff (see Appendix), Major Orr, 
Hyderabad Contingent ; Captain Gall 
and Lieutenant Leith, 14th Light Dragoons, 
Captain S. G. G. Orr, 3rd Cavalry, H.C., 
of whom he said “ his daring courage is ad¬ 
mired by all, and in every affair in which 
bo is engaged his personal combats are most 
prominent features Captains Hungorford, 
Woolcombe, Brown, and Major Keane; 
Major Robertson and Captain Little, 25th 
Bombay Infantry, Assistant Surgeon Butler, 
Artillery and Gunners Maitland and Thom¬ 


son, Artillery. 

In his Despatch to tho Governor-General 
Colonel Durand wrote:—“ Much of thesiiooosa 
in quelling this insurrection is duo- te tho 
judicious daring, the thorough gallaniflty withi 
which, whenever opportunity offered, Mafor 
Gall, his officers and men, sought close oonflict 
with tho enemy—a bold one, who often fought 
most desperately. * * He also noted tho splendi d 
services of Major Orr and the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and of tho 25th Bombay In¬ 
fantry, and the Bombay artillery. 

t At Mehidpnr tlie paraclo ground, on 
which Dyaart fought to the last for his guns, 
was found strewn with accoutrements and 
ammunition, and one gun, too largo for 
the rebels to move, remained. The walls 
of the houses wore blackened ruins, and tho 
trees were torn to pieoes by grape and oonia- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


sin HUOH IlOSE*a* OAMPAJON in CENTNAL INDIA. 


On the 16th December 1857, Sir Robert^ Hamilton, Bart., assumed office 
At Indore as Agent to the Governor-General in Central India. Next day Sir 
Hugh Rose took over command of the forces in Central India, 

Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., was an officer with a distinguished 
record both as a soldier and statesman. Entering the 


Sir Hugh Roso. 


army in 1820, he had fought in Syria twenty years 


later, when he was severely wounded,fand captured with his own hand the enemy’s 
leader, the Pasha of Egypt. At Constantinople he had succeeded Lord Stratford 
do Redcliffe prior to the outbreak of the Crimean War, had ordered the British 
fleet to Turkish waters, and borne a distinguished part in the subsecjuent campaign. 
Brave, resourceful, and possessed of experience in war, he was well-fitted to lead 
an army during the present crisis. 

The general plan of operations for the coming campaign provided for 
the advance of three columns, one of which, operating 
Plan of Campaign. Mhow under Sir Hugh Rose, would sweep 

the country from that place to Kalpi on the Jumna, relieving Saugor and recapturing 
Jhansi \ at the same time a Madras Force, under General Whitlock, was to cross 
Bundelkhand from Jubbulpore to Banda, while a Bombay Column under Major- 
General Roberts operated in Rajputana. 

The Central India Field Force, of which the Malwa Field Force formed 
The Central India Field nucleus, consisted of two Brigades, which wore 

Force. assembled, the first at Mhow, the second at Sehore.f 


l5f Brigade, 

BrigadiorJ C. S. Stuart, Bombay Infantry. 

One Squadron, 14th Light Dragoons. 

One Troop, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 

86th Regiment, 2 oompanie8.§ 

25tb Bombay Infantry. 

Two Batteries. European Artillery 
Sappers, 

A portion of the Hyderabad Contingent Field Force, under Major W. A. 
Orr, detailed in the preceding chapter, formed an advanced guard to this Brigade. 


♦Afterwards Field’Marehal Lord Strath- 
nairn, Q.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

f For route of 2nd Brigade from Aurang¬ 
abad to Sehore, see Appendix VIII. 
t Afterwards Six Charles Stuart^ K.C.B. 


§ The remainder of the ROth joined on the 
leth March, diirmg the siege of Chanderi, 
together with the 2l8t C )mpany, R.E., 
and a battery, Itoyai Artillery. 


( 85 ) 
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2nd Brigade, 

Brigadier C. Steuart, C.B., 14th Light Dr goorjs. 

Headquarters, 14th Light Dragoons.* 

Headquarters, 3rd Bombay Cavalry. 

3rd Bombay European Regiment. 

24th Bombay Infantry. 

Battery, Horae Artillery. 

One Field Battery. 

Madras Sappers and Miners. 

Siege train (joined on 15th January 1858). 

A detachment of all arms from the Hyderabad Contingent Field Force. 

Tntellig(;nce received at Indore made it desira])Ie that the relief of Saiigor 
should be undertaken as soon as possible, and Sir Robert Hamilton and Sir Hugh 
Rose joined the 2nd Brigade at Schorc, two days’ march from Indore, on the 8th 
January 1858. 

At Schorc the mutineers of the late Bhopal Contingent were tried by Court- 
Martial, and 105 ovfieuted, 274 dismissed, and 228 re*cntertained. Some faithful 
Sikhs of the Contingent were placed under Captain II. 0. Maync, and formed 
the nucleus of Ist Regiment, Central India Horse.f 

A Imiidred miles from Sehore, and twenty-five miles south-West of Saugor, 
, , the fortress of Rahatgarli, venerated by the natives 

as a place of traditional strength, forms the key 
of the Western Frontier of Saugor and |{uu(lelkhaiid, the former of which 
was partially and tlie hitter eoinplet(dv in th(^ hands of the rebels. It is situat¬ 
ed on the ext remity of along, high hill, in the midst of liills, nnllalis, anddenso 
jungh\ The rocky sides (d this eminence an; sejirped and preeipitous, falling 
at one point sheer to (Ik? d(‘e[» and rapid waters of the Biria river. The fort 
was avS strong as Mahratta art could make it, and commanded all tlic country^ 
and the rojid from Bhopal and Western India to Saugor. Tlie only means of 
access to th<’ fort was by a steep and narrow road. The north face was coverecJ 
by a strong wall and a ditch twenty feet wide. On tlie west it overlooks the 
town and the road to Saugor, having ]>a,.stions at intervals along the- wafTs, in the 
angles, and flanking the gateways. Before this formidable atronghold Sir Hugh 
Hose arrived with bis 2nd Brigade on the 2Ith January. 

The fort was garrisoned by warlike Wahgatis and Pathans under command of 
Nawab Muhammad Fazal Khan, a man of energy 
Importance of Rahatgarb. and courage, and a relative of the Regent of Bhopal, 
who, having failed in an attempt to usurp the power 
of the latter, had become a chief leader of the rebels. The Shahzada of Mandesar 
and other rebels of note had also assembled at Rahatgarh. If the garrison could 
have made a successful resistance, the moral effect would have been most 

• The remainder of thin regiment bad f Now the 38th Princo of Woles’ Own 
arrived from Pca>iia with other reinforce- Central India Hors©, 
ments. 
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unfavonrable ; Saugor coulc! not have been relieved and the rebellion would have 
spread in every direction. The Raja of Banpur, one of the most dangerous enemies 
of Government, who had already sent troops from Kurai across the river Bina to cut 
off supplies which were coming from Udepur, and other parts of Sindhia’s territory, 
would have intercepted communications with the west, the only base of the British 
force, which would have been left, destitute of supplies, in a country swarming with 
rebels. These, if Rahatgarh held out, conld have attached the rear from their 
fortified camps of Nariaoli and Kurai, the former of whidi had already beaten oS 
an attempt made from Saugor to take it. 


The insurgents made war cheaply, paying their followers with the plunder 
of thriving villages. The Government had many 
DcedB of the rebela. nundolW.aild, blit tlic Raja 

of Ranpiir, Mubaminad Fazal Khan, and others, hy acts of the most harhnrous 
cruelty, had intimidated and crushed the well-disposed, and rendered the rebel 
sway paramount. All persons, on the mere suspicion of being friendly to the 
Government, were mutilated hy having their noses and hands cut off. 


As he approached Rahatgarh, Sir Hugh Rose received information of the 
Advance on Rahatgarh, 24th assemblage of rebels at Udepur in Sindhia’s country 
January. and in his front; and in order to ensure the safety 

of his siege train,"whichVas a day’s march in rear, and to save time, ho brought 
it up by a night march to his force, and adopted precautions against surprise. 

Tn going througb a pass over a range of hills five miles from Rahatgarh on 
the 24th January the officer '^commanding the leading flankers, embarrassed by 
thick jungle, took by mistake the right instead of the left road, and orossing 
in consequence the river Bina by the upper, the wrong ford, got into a 
skirmish with the rebels posted in the suburbs of Rahatgarh. The General had 
just arrived with the advanced guard at the encamping ground ; to extricate 
the flankers from a position so unfavourable to cavalry, he advanced and covered, 
w’th the infantry, guns, and supports, tlicir return to their proper position. 
In rectifying this mistake he had gained a good deal of ground to the right front, 
and a company of the 24th Bombay Infantry had taken one or two houses and 
lens In reconnoitring be found that they were the commcnccnit?nt of the 
suburbs, and that to keep all this would compromise his right, and his plan of at¬ 
tacking the fort from the left flank. He therefore ordered the troops back to their 


camp. 

Next day Sir Hugh Rose made, with Major Boileau, C.R.E., and a small party 
of the 3rd Europeans and 3rd Bombay Cavalry 
Reconnaissance. under Captain Forbes, a complete reconnaissance 

of eighteen miles of the whole country round the rock of Rahatgarh. lie ascertained 
that the rock, a mile and a half in length, covered and surrounded with thick 
iuncle, sloped from the west, where it is precipitous, to the east, where it is ac¬ 
cessible. The north front of the fort was alone inhabited ; the other parts were 
merely fortifications. The river Bina runs under the west face. 
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Investment of tho rock. 


The reconnaissance confirmed in all essentials the information on which he^ 
had based his plan of attack. He carried it out by investing the same evening 
the rock of Rahatgarh as closely as the great extent, hills, thick jungle, and a clilFi- 
cult river would allow. But it was impossible 
with the small force at his disposal to invest com¬ 
pletely such ground, because a great part of it was covered with dense jungle 
which, hiding all view of the enemy’s movoments, enabled him, by a feint, to con¬ 
centrate videttesand picquetson one point, and then pass through the interval. 
The south-west of the fort was invested by GOO or 700 Bhopal Infantry which took 
the village of Pattan after firing a few shots. 

Next day, as soon as the Artillery and Engineer Officers reported that they 
Were ready for the siege, tho fort was attacked from 
Tho first attack, ^Gth Jannaiy. loft, the south-west end of the rock, under 

cover of a feint from the right against the town, from which all possible advant¬ 
age was to bo derived. Both succeeded. 

Leaving a troop of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry at tho foot of the slope to cover 
the rear. Sir Hugh liose mounted the slope, with 
tlio troo})s named in the margin, two eom])anie 3 
of the ,3rd Europeans skirmishing and covering 
the breadth of tho rock, two companies supporting, 
and the rest in reserve. Tliey made their way 
tlirough thi(‘k jungle, and reached, without being dis¬ 
covered, the edg(‘ of the open ground in front of the 
east curtain of tlie fort, which Major l^oileau had 
selected for the breaching batteries. Tlio (Jencral directed a road to be cut 
jmmeduitely by tin; Sappers and Miners from the foot of the slo])e to the battery ; 
tlieleft to ojxHi a communication down the south of the rock with the troop of 
the 3rd Bombay (Rivalry invesling the south of the rock; the right to open a 
communication down th(^ north side of the rock with the camp, and rifle pits to 
be. made at night in front of tho attack, enfilading as much as possible the 
enemy’s lino of defences. 

The enemy having perceived the position, commenced a sharp fire on it from 
their jingals and small guns in the curtain and bastions, which wa‘rc kept down by 
tlie fire of the G-prs. of the Hyderabad Contingent 
Tho bomhardTtiont. bj-inch mortars, the former firing at the 

loopholes and embrasures, the latter with half charges dropping their shells on 
the banquette. 


3rrl Kuropean Ib'ginu'Tit. 

bolachnu'nl, Train, two 

Hl-|i()im<l('rs, if) men, Jioni- 
l)ay Artillery. 

Tw’o r>biiiieh riiorlars, 10 men, 
lionihay Artillery. 

flO Madras SapperH and Miners. 

Two ()-poiindi‘r pninn, Jl^dev- 
abad Clcmtingi'iit. 

One Troo[), 3rd Jiouibay Cav¬ 
alry. 


Quarter Master Thompson, commanding the half battery of tho Hyderabad 
Contingent, w'as twice hit, but continued working his guns successfully until the 
close of the day. The General thanked his battery on the ground. The two 
18-pounders with elephant draught were brought up the hill at 4 p.m., the 3rdl 
Europeana dragging them up the steep where the elephants could not go. 




B. Topo. Dy Ho. 7,078. 
0. <J. A.. January 1808, 


No. 4,247-1, 19ns. 
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The feint against tlie. town drove the enemy out of it into the fort, and en- 
Four f,-no„nrler enes, T.ou,- aided T.^ iynlier Ftfeuart. with the foree detailed in the 

tirv Horse Artillery- )o take |)ossei sion of the Redgih, a Aruaihnnn 

T.leht FieMH^trerv!' place of praver opposite the north face, eomtuand- 
50 Bombay Snpp^'rs and toAvn and williin rnni^o of tho main njito of 

Minors _ fort* on liciMil, am! anodit'r if) tlm left, 

Tivo 8-inrb mortars, one Mv-ilfuHv nl m-.'d raptair. Litrl,{ foot s O-poiindt'r 

."e""po\X'rAHinerv:’'’' hOterv. o.e. 8-in, h howioer, and two S-ineh mortars. 
Two Trttops, 14 Liolit Pra- pjp.st' hnttniies, forming the riplit or town iittai'k, 

crooTis, ‘24tli lioinbay Jnlantry. ^ oielit itnil <la\m''.n elTeetive tin'on the line 

of defences ,, Pp.p el,^ the 8-iiieh Imwitzer from the. 

or,le.to:nrd,uhMyi.h its lirelhe ,lefen,.es of the north 

„ahl to thelelta a< ,.iH , ,,,,whhd. were tw,) and a half 

fare, lie was eonstanth 

miles apart. t;,.„e|.al chreeted a detaehment of the 3rd Kurope- 

From 11.,. town i„f,,ntn-. with .w,i eon,panics of 

ans, support, a hv auoth.. - - 

thelMth in rese.ve and >nnle, < oe,, , 1 u. 


. , , , Lor 111 e^^ivt' loner eloie, t,> tlie, in 

tho,Red,tah!Mlt-vO- .a'." ' h,- pt,. 1 in 

Lightfn,nt heme ,, O^ .,.-l m of incs. 

Fnth.r the gatcaudsh uv-t tt .,,,1. iv o,r .... 

a,or,., and .he I'■ .. ,,„t„ 

* • \ r \\ i » * ilU ' 1 ' ' ll 1 O f I 1 V i 111 \ \ . 1 M 

the postern opt,osite the wal... ■■ ■ '■ i.n, 

1 .,ddr,.ot .,n,li;nm.ennnt!’...nusol .he Kn;-,,, .,- 

^ ' ,. 1 , 1,1 th ii lie* in m ivt'const nit { 

examination oi .he t, ,w..r. rep,utedth. . .1 ^ ^ 

, f __t,.,l th-.r hen," used loi ..e ■’ '■ i>' ' 

,ts defence , pn ■' , „r on .l". ' 


clofe, to the in till y b t*, (\iot tin 
il "he nl i'’'‘d i'l d \Nhie;» would 
(Oh! ni o! I' I \'t*s! 1 ne 11 1 . A couple 
iv-' on’ t !i(‘ o'lfi.n' should t lit'C be 
' (' 1 ot iiii hield fot)t, who volun- 


{;t»in vd.ii'-h d )M',-sO,il> lift V vridmliM,lilt.’'’ 

Ill('M-1 ni !»''iin.i (di 1 !\e Kii;diir'i'i's, el'twii thorough 
4 .L o iliM to .iv*'const nit ti.ei .e.id lilt iin' of 


exnniiinditei ot In* ow. , ‘ >d'..iv'iv 

i-ofcu..c., preye f ...; 

.HF.hawu p ,.o,,S-pound..r,, 

batteries h.i\ii'p b-. to.np 

F,,.i,nrlK...ul„oueh. up .o .h.nu, .. 

tl,e east cur.au, ot the fort wUh ;.u.d, "oo„ .iuct 
practicable hreach would soon l>c n,ad,.. 

Sir Ilueh Hose h.,d just r.durucl to the ean.p fu 


d-ineh howiizer 
ir oiii.'r tvall of 
twitlf'iii. that a 

liftuo- will'll tho 


crosed tlu’.'rivcr Biua .ami , Ma. ke,l llnoe.h.fles of 
the rhd.rrear of the camp : auothe. large hodaf apncannl a. I ho suuo.uue on 
?.,t A,aul- the two bodies an,ouutiug to 1.300 or '-...OO nn u. nnu.y ol 

theopposi ‘ p’ Thctleucdmovd ra|,idly wiH, Il.ntlving pnapiet 

0 O.watl.i 0 , a 0 , 1 ,.,,.,. wc..,. m.heir sad.lles. 

. xfUL rrrnt boVbio-*^, dniip. bt'atinr/, cfilonrs 
•Private Paviea, 'p' y'"‘'|’Py: ||viniS:,n.| Ow hI.o it i.!>oolrk,- senes; Init, 

CDinn eiuled for Ins gallnnOa iUl<l - I |i,.ii , oai aye va,iislh.,i with no loss 

or, this occasion. i„.„rpenta nn.h-r ' i-aimlity on tho aliproach of tllo Kragoons. 

theUtra rLh.- who advance ,1 ra,,idly 


Tf'hf'ls, coiniiu 
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against tlio rol)pls, oTflpring two guns and the rest of the picquets to follow in 
support. The nieTny. wlio wore skirmishing with a picrjuot of the .'Ird Bombay 
Cavalry, on socMiig this, fired a diseliarge of mu>ket.s and roeko'ts at the Dragoons, 
and ran inlo a gorge of the Tbna and u]) its rooky banks. Captain Hare, who 
•was following in rear with his detaehmeiit of the Hyderabad Contingent, was 
directed to move by a short line and cut off their retreat. 

Brigadier J^tcnart, who had been called up, advancing from the Eedgah, with 

a few rounds from the guns, sent the enemy on the 

Defeat of the enemy. ... 

other side of Ihe river into the jungle, and the whole 

retreated rapidly to a ])reripi1ous ridge above the village of Chandrapur, four 
miles to tlie !ifoth-\v("t of Itahatgarh. (mm whence thev had started in th(‘ 
morning. am flare eaine up with their rear before they roacbed the ridge, 

and cut up some of them '''' 

After II ghifall llie leln'l made 'eoble and nnsnceessfiil attack on the left 
of the canqi finni the Saugor road. Tlu lebels, who had come from tlu'ir fortified 
(‘am]) of N.'i'iaoli and honi the ioif rd Kurai, (ailed conipletely in their attempt, 
to snijuise the cani]) and r<‘lieve Ivahatgarh ; an<l during tlu' vholetinie ol their 
attack the lueiichipg batteiics coni nued their fina Colonel Turnbull re[)ortml 
that 1 lie bi'“.'H h \\(mld be ])iactn able lor an assault next day at sims('t. 

Infortnat'on wa^ now rec, ived that Ihe r-b. 1,- from the Cl)andra])ur ridge had 
Attar K (Ml r ('en^o^ ty tla- moining attaeko'd. in tlie difficult 

’*'l*'''''- ])a--s already mentiotu'd, a convov O' siijtplii's coming 

for th('d)i'e('h'om tie-wa'sl, and laid kil <‘d Siiidhia's who was in cliarg'' ol it. 

The Md(‘1y of tin* supplies Kmdered it la'Ci's-arv that I In' r<'l'('ls shouhl Ix' driven 
from Cliandra]nn (luiir,g tin* nieht. and Sir llugii Co^e was on the jiniid of ma,rrhing 
against that yhwc when twospii's K'liorlt'd t h.d tliev had left (or Barodia. 

On the C('netal \isitm<r ih-' Cedcali, Ikigadnn Stciiart, r('[)orf('d th.it at .about 
Plight of liu- winnon, L’ttth 1 (!“' eui'inv liad att('mpt('(l to make a sortie from 

•knoiary. t}i(. main gate, wliich he iiad drivi'ii li.ick with (laptaiii 

Lightfoot’s‘.)-ponnders. A Bhojial nlfn'er caiiH'up and n'])()rte<I tliat he Imd cut 
up 25 out of 50 of tlie garrison avho liad at tempt ed to forci' theirwaA’ by !iis patrol. 
Colonel Inddell r(']H)rted also at llm same time th.d, judging from tin* stillness 
in tlie fort that it.'^ garrison were eseajung, he iiad entered it by tin* in(‘oin])leted 
breach witli ])art of tin* 5rd Euro])c.ans who, afti'r receiving some shots froui tin; 
few' ri'beks still there, h.id killed them and taken posst'ssion of tin* fort. The iiicairi 
body fled bv an ancient salh' port and a hole dug under the parapet to the south¬ 
west,' from which the ropes were hanging by wliich they had let thcmsi'lves down. 

“ The most amazing thing was to see the place from whi'iicc they Iiad ('scaped. 
To look down the preci])itous ])atli made oin* giddy, and yi't down this place, 

where no pos.silde folding could be seen, they had all gone-men and w'omen_ 

in the dead of night ! One or two mangled bodies lay at the bottom, attesting the 

♦Captain Hare and Lioutonant Westmarott ; Cavalry, who sorvocl a gun with (‘Ifecl, owing 
were mentioned for their Bcrvice.s on this oc- to the paucity of giinnorH. 
casiou, and Lieutenant Moore, 3rd Bombay 
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difficulty of the descent. Nothin" hut despair could have tempted them to 
have chosen such a way.” {Central India during the Reltrllion of IHoT-.'B.— Lowe.) 

The reports of a1i Ihe oiricei.s on duty stated that these rebels, crossin" a ford 
over the Bina to tlie south-west, under thi' Bhopal camp, passed tliroueh the 
Bhopal lines into the iun"lc. The Bho})al troo])s tired a few shots at the fugitives, 
and two or throe of their dead l)a""a"c animals in the ford showed th(‘. track they 
had taken. 

The garrison, despite their determination that they would hold Raliatgarh 
or die, had not been able to stand tin' shelling or meet the approaching assault. 
The investment of the r(H*k prevtmted th(‘ escape of most of the ( hief rebels. 
Muhammad Fazal Khan, a relation of the Regent of Bho])al, and the militc.ry chief 
of the reb(ds in these' districts, and all his stati attempte'd to cross the Bina, but 
seein" tlie vedettes of the 14th Taght Dragoons on the other bank, turned back 
and hid themse'lve's in a cave' uneh'r the' rex'k, where tln'ywcie e'a))tiireel. The 
Vedette'S and pniuets round the rock cut down anel took maiiv’ oi the' lugilives 
during the elav, and ciglity ]>rise)ners we're maele ove'r te> Sir Ke)l)e*rt Ibimilton, of 
whom LM weie' e'xecute'd, and 18 more' tee the' civil authoritie's. 

'Idle' Ilyelerabad ( ontinge'iit Cavalry sent in ])ursuit of the* fugitive's e'ame^ up 
with and killed forty of the*m. 

At sunset Muhammad Kazal Khan anel the'Nawab Kamelar Jvliaii, a ])e'nsioncr 

of the British Cove'innu'nt anel a sem e)f thee great 
Exe^culion ol relx'ls • /n • i i > . n, , 

Ihndaii ( hie'l take'll b\ bir dohn Male olm in ISIS, 

were hangeel ovc]-t he'gaf<' ol the tort, ami iie'.xt elay 17 more', most eil thi'in re'lie'l ■; 
of note' and all ])art of the'garrison of Hahatgarh, were e've'e iited. dbveieif tlu'in, 
brothers of the Pimlari (diief, hael taken jiart in the nmreh'r ol the Biitish Assist¬ 
ant at Bersia ; Kishen Katn, Secretary of Muhammael Kazal Khan, was stati'ei to 
have been instrume'ntal in alrex-ities e*ommitte‘el e»n feiity Christians. 

The fort was jirovidcd with a tine tank lifty fc'ct di'e]). cut emt e)f tin' reie-k ; 

,, , , , ,, , in it were found great store's e>f salt anel grain, 

(Joiile'nts (il the tort. . g r-. » 

sullicient for a, year s c()nsuni})tion, a fe'W e-amels, 
cattle, and seve'ral hoi'ses, ttvo of tlu'in be'leuiging t-ee :vlnliammad Ibi/al Klnui, 
one w'ith a silver bridle ; a meeiilel leir casting e aiine)n anel shot, anei an 
immense mass of mitivc corii'Sjionde'm-e* and Jhigiis.li aeceuints, ddiere was 
also found the elligy of the head eif a elecapitateel Kurojiean female, -which 
these supporters of a ehaiige* of rule' in India earrieel fjefore their troops 
as a fitting emhlem of their deeds. Othee- standards taken herei as at Mandesar 
were marke'd tvith the crescent and tin* liloody liaiid. In the* fort were 
found many women and children tvho, it is nee'elh'ss to say, were not Inu jiieel bythej 
troops, vvhose passions might w'ell have* been exe-iteel by the* atre)cities vvlich had 
been committed on their fellow rountrymeii and we^men tliroughout Inelia. 

After the ea])ture of Kahatgarh, tlm rebels wim had retired foni Chandrapur 
The rebels assemble at Barodia e-one'Ciitrated in the latter ])Iae'e*, having 

Baroelia. be^m reinforced by such of the garrison of Kahatgarh 

as had escaped and by rebels from Kurai and other places in Bundelkhaud, 

M2 
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Bfirodia, on llir* bank of 1110 rivfT Bina, a strontj villacrf with a small foil, 
with (hmso on rao}» Mfh*, aljf ut tw< Iva milos from Ilahatj/arh on tbo 

road to Kiiiai. a foil 1 w^i.ty-no.t* n.ilos 1 o tho noilli r)[ J^aiicor. The 

objo(t of th<‘ i'(‘l)ols ill ooiifcnt! at inii at i Mr ])]..rc vras tf» ]‘'<>\omI or cndan^mr tho 
Bi’itisli advatioo to Sauoor, 1 »\ r(‘tal ii Kohattiarh, or hy pl-oiny themselves 
in their i(‘ar, on tlie road from l*>)io]);il toSanyor, lormt off. as the\' had already 
attenijTed to (h), lie' Mi|)])lies cominp frr»m tlif- friemlly Stati'sof Siiidliia and 
Bhopal. It was (on^etjmmt iy ner-esj-aia to drivo ihe enmiiv out of llarridia. 


Sir Hutdi Boo* maia h< 

4 CiiiiH, m'isi Ai 1 ill<'r_\ 

4 (MiiiH, ( ii] I1 a Jiitit t-i 'h 
r.at n I > . 

'1 W O r> ’ -IIK ll ^It'l 1 ,il . , N' a li 
If) iiK II (»l ( rplaiii \\ < <>)- 

fOTiiltc V ll.'i 11 ( r y mil 'Cl 1 n- 
tcnai't Strait. 

It 'I'l oo j)^, 1 It ll 1 i:' li 1 I 'r a- 
geoiis. 

‘J 'l'ioo)i"<, Itol llojali y 
laglil ( !i\ all 

L'.-) ii'cti, Maiiiai Sapj ( ri 
nial Miiict-. 

Ill (! t ai o|'< ail S' ;"iiM pl 

I )«‘t ,1 ellaica1, 11 o’* i ai' 

(.’oiiliiigput, aia'p) t .'H'l n\ 

Hare. 

lir itihli oolcr of laao ii 

each sid(‘ (d it to Mippoi t 
tins means a ll daiiuei oua y' 
end spies lyinj; < ojiceulad 
seized. 


fl fiofii Pahaleafh at iiiid.day on tlie -‘fist, .lanuarv, with 
tlip toipp dctad'di in i}ip niai-trin. li'aviny Brigadier 
St (■ Halt v.'it n llie lo maim IIP f loops to pr'o tort Kaliat* 
.! aili : iid .'la moop. !lp mo\t'd loiward in the 
oidei of nmi( h V In-}i lie alwa \adojiti-d wlipu near 
I'dak. as a pip^. utioii aeainid thrir s\adem of 
st'i j'l i-PI-: that i-, a linp of i’anki'i’s id tin* 11th 
1 iidit Ifi.iyooiis on pai li si Ip of the road, jift\^ ^’alds 
di fi(ml (d 1 he h-adiiiu idi- ol tin' adsancml uuard. 
A'linli. vith a lie o^ hopulns. liad (li,ir<j:e of 
tl'p oiii,"" : anoli.r! liiK- o! lio'yida; t\i\'ali'v 150 
>:'id; III (clu ion ill lioi.t of the oulwald tlaiiks of 
ti'<" I 'ill. and ^ lion Id llm h jniiyle I'oidm' tli(‘ I'oad, 
a po!i;j>a)i\ (d iidaiiiix in i xtmjdpd order on 
tin' ll.iiiK 1 <d l he i 11 h and tli(' ad \ anced LOiaid. By 
(Mind Was pparclipd. siirpn.ses wn'H' almost, inqiossiblc, 
at a yo-pat distama* from tlie road w'('re frerjueutly 


'The rebel aadiiish. 


As the eohnnn a])]»roa( hpd Ihnodia and the river Hina tlnpy had ver)^ thiek 
juiipip, lone yrass. and raviiu's on the left. The 
flaidsi'csof the hTeoulars, suddenly halting, re])orted 
tliut ihe\ ]tprc(d\ed tin' enemy in foic' in ambiisrauli* on llu' left, lleiiip with 
th(' adxanced piianhwldi h wai umhu Lieultmaiit-Crdomd Tundtull, Sir IIuiz;h 
B(ise oideiid till' two puns of Ids ti(fO|‘'^ to open lii(‘ on the (MKMnv ; before they 
ecMild do so, the enemy poiiicdin a tniishotry fiMv kijlmy Lieiuenant-C'olonel 
Tunibuirs hors(‘, altlionph the diMMcmof lioiM Artillery was reinforced whth 
lour of Cajdain Bipbti< ol's l»-].oimdprs, lirinp yrape and lound s]io(, ,• it, -^vas too 
close for shrupnei. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull with the Horse Artillery took ground to tho right 

Action *t Tt,relic, 31st lie could 

January. not get a slant at them. Tloxvever, this move¬ 

ment enabled him to obtain good view.s of a body of rcb(d horsemen with a red 
Btandaid, endeavouring to gain a wood and outflank the British right. A charge 


The “ Eagle ' Troop- Ut Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery. 
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of cavnlrv was diroctod against them, but could not bo carried out in consoqiionco 
of flic Oflicor being unable to find a passage down the high banks (d the 

Bina ; two rounds of spherical case burst among this body, and thev disap¬ 
peared. 

Th(' ‘5rd Enropeaiis had been plac(‘d in skirmishing ordei- in front of the ilanks 
of tlie guns ; their fire diminished but did not silence tliat of the rebels. Tlie 
skirmisluM’s of the ‘^rd Eurojieans umler Lieutimant-('‘olomd Liildidl then eharged 
their advanced position, and gallantly drove the rehels out of tlie thick jungle 
and twisting iiullalis, and tool: poss(‘ssion of the bank of tluM’ivi'r, ci>innianding 
the ford to Barodia whicli now tirst Ix'caine visible. Tlu' rebels had displayed 
so much obst inary in defimding this posit ion in order to ]>rcvcnt the advance across 
tlie Bina loBai'ndia. In thisadvanee]jiiMitenant-(\)]omd Liddell, (^iptain Neville, 
ILK., (V.pfain Campbell, drd Liiropeans. Captain K(>sc, A.'P.C., and Lieutenant 
^lacdonald, A.tt.M.C., wcu'c conspicnoiis. 

The advanliige gaim'd by tlie ibal Lnro[)eans was imnu'diatoly turned to 
, account, and the llvderahad C(mtiiigcnt Cavalrv^ 

supportiMl by tin' drd Loml)ay Ca.valr\y under 
Caf)(aaii bdu'bes. v,assent loci-oss the loial, eoN'en'd bv the skirmishers, to ])ass 
tliroiigh th(‘juiigh' tolhc front and fall on tlui emnny in the o[)(‘ii plain between 
t ln‘jungle and IViiNalia. Tin' Cenei’il followed withtlu' four guns ofthe Horse 
Artillerv, and a troop oi tin* I Itli Idglit Dragoons in sup[)ort under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tinad)ulh ordering the rest of the. force* to follow, with t-ln* evei'ption 
of Captain Ilarchs Infantry anol guns, wliich reniaimsl at the* ford to j)revent 
the rear being cut off. 

(\aptain Forbes found the enemy’s Ihuiks, ]>arti(ndarly their left, [losted in 
thick'jiingh', their famtrein com])aratively open ground ; he (diargeuland broke 
their centre, cuti iug up thirty or forty of them. The third and a very strong 
])Osition, the village of Barodia, now came witbin sight. Captain Forbes, having 
observed a body of cavalry retreating leisurely on the village, endeavoured to 
cut them off, but their llight on seeing his intention be.camc so rapid that ho 
only siiceawdcd in killing eight or ten of them before they got well under the 
jirotcction of their guns in ]K)sition at the village, and of the matehlockraen 
posted in the dense jungle which sunounded three sides of it, and lining a wet 
nala whicli ran along the front. In thi.s action Suhadar Siijat Singli killed three 
of the rebels, and Jemadar Ahmad Husain Khan, ‘bd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, was mortally wounded in courageously attacking singly a knot of 
the enemy. 


Although the ford was a bad one, Colonel Turnbull took his guns across it 


Advance of the guns. 


rapidly in support of the cavalry, and when by the 
strength of the enemy’s position they were compelled 


to give up the pursuit, he unlimbered in front of the village and of the enemy’s 
guns, and opened an effective fire on their position. Captain Lightfoot with the 
battery arrived shortly afterwards. 
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The enemy answered with guns and rockets, killing at the General’s side 
Captain Neville, R.E.,* who was acting as his A.D.C. Driven from their position 

^ by the fire of the guns, the enemy retreated across 

Retreat of the enemy. y o > . 

a wall and open space into the village and ]ungle. 

Captain Lightfoot, being directed to conform to this movement, took ground to 
the left with the guns, and gave them before they reached cover an enfilading 
and destructive fire ; the SJ-inch mortars threw shdls into the small fort of the 
village and jungle into which the rebels had retired. 


It was now getting dark, and taking two companies of the 3rd Europeans 
which had just come up, Sir Hugh Rose crossed the wet nala^ and bringing 
their right shoulders forward, occupied the wall round the village and surrounded 
it with the skirmishers and a troop of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Liddell afterwards occupied it and the little fort, but the enemy, except 
for a few Walayati skirmishers who were killed, had fled to Kurai through the 
jungle, leaving baggage unpacked and other signs of a precipitate retreat. 

Not being sure that his camp with the Siege Artillery and numerous stores, 
left under a small guard at Rahatgarh, would not be attacked, the General 
halted only for a short time to rest his troops, and marched back to Rahatgarh the 
same night, the men having been marching or engaged for fifteen hours. 


CasualtioM, 


The enemy’s loss amounted to four or five hundred, and included Anant' 
8ingh, their ablest military leader and a nephew 
of Muhammad Fazal Khan,t killed, and the Raja of 
Baupur wounded. The Wdlaydtis and Pathans fought with their usual courage, 
even when dying springing from the gfbund and inflicting mortal wounds with 
their broad swords. On the British side two were killed and 21 wounded (two 
mortally). 

The results of this defeat exceeded expectations. Not only wore the com¬ 
munications with the west and Saugor completely 
Results of tlie victory. opened, but the rebels, flying fromBarodia to Kurai, 

left in their panic that place, a strong position, and Krulassa, wliich is between 
thirty and forty miles to the north-west of Saugor. Nariaoli, their fortified camp, 
was also abandoned. All these places and the country about them had been in 
their hands for the last eight months. The rebels also left at Kurai the guns 
they had at Barodia. 

The troops behaved at Barodia with discipline and courage, keeping their 

^ ^ , formation in very bad ground and obeyinff with 

Behaviour of the troops. , .. , i* , i ° 

eager alacrity any orders which brought them closer 


* This officer, who had served throughout 
the Crimean War with distinction, only 
joined the previous day. Sir Hugh Rose, 
knowing what excellent service he had done 
as an Bnmneer Officer before Sevastopol, 
had brou|mt him up by forced marches to 
aiiitt in rednotion of the forU in this 


country. During the action ho exhibited 
to the lost the courage and intelligence which 
had obtained for him so honourable a reputa¬ 
tion. ^ 

t ICilled by Lieutenant H. H. Lyster 
72nd Bengal Infantry, Interpreter. 
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to the enemy.' The 3rd Europeans, although very young and now for the first time 

in the field, qualified themselves for a career of honour.* 

There was now nothing to prevent the march to Saugor, which Sir Hugh 
Relief of Saugor, 3rd Feb- entered on the morning of the 3rd February. As 

ruary. the troops approached the town, not only the Euro¬ 

peans, who had been beleaguered for seven months, but the whole native popula¬ 
tion came out to welcome them, and there appeared to be the greatest joy among 
all classes. 

The Europeans, 173 men, 67 women, and 130 children had been confined 
in the fort since the 29th June 1857, without much more than bare necessaries, 
and deprived of all ordinary conveniences and comforts. The mortality had 
amounted to twenty-two. The men, during this trying period, cut off from all 
communication, and with the knowledge that succour could not bo sent them for 
many weeks, performed their duty well, and nobly maintained the character of 
their country, adding another to the many instances of devotion and firmness 
which the sepoy mutinies elicited. 

Before the arrival of Sir ITugh Rose’s force, the rebels of the Bundelkhand, 
Shahgarh, Saugor, and Narbada Districts had not only invested Saugor but occupied 
the forts of Sanoda and Oarhakota to the east and Nariaoli and Kurai to the 
north-east. The fortofRehli to the south-east was gallantly held by Lieutenant 
Dickons with a detachment of the faithful 31st Bengal Infantry. The relief of 
Saugor had opened the roads to the west and north, permitting of communication 
being entered into by Sir Hugh Rose with Major Oir, commanding the advanc¬ 
ed guard of the 1st Brigade at Goona on the Mhow and Agra Grand Trunk Road. 
It remained for the 2nd Brigade to open communications from Saugor towards 


the cast, and cut the rebel line from Jhansi to the Narbada. As the best means 
of doing this, Sir Hugh Rose determined to capture the fort of (Lirhakota, which 
was garrisoned by sepoys of the 52nd and other regiments that had mutinied. 

On the 8th February Captain Hare, with his detachment of all arms of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, was sent to take the little 
C'ai)turp of Sanoda. where the rebels had stored their 

supplies, with orders at the same time to make practicable for siege artillery for 
use against Garhakota, the ford of the river Bias. 

Next day, knowing the good effect which rapid movements have on the enemy, 
and the value of cool weather for the extensive 
March to Garhakota. operations before him, Sir Hugh Rose marched 
ten miles to Sanoda, and on Tuesday, the 11th, made a double march of 21 
miles to Bassari, close to Garhakota, arriving there in the afternoon. 

After turning off the high road between Saugor and Damoh at Saorpur, the 
jungle became more and more dense, until the force had cleared a low range of 


* Mentioned in the Despatch—Lieutenant- Subadar Sujat Singh, Naika Hanmanth 
Colonel Liddell, Captain Campbell, 3rd Singh and Babadin Khan, Tro 'per Va«, 3rd 
Europeans; Captain Forbes, 3rd Bombay Bombay Cavalry. 

Cavalry; Captains Wood, Macdonald, and 
Rose, Staff. 



liHB, when it grew more open. In passing under the hillside the skirmishers 
came upon a party escaping, who fled over the hill, leaving their baggage. 
Shortly afterwards a chaprassi^ whom Sir Robert Hamilton had sent out, 
returned from Garhakota with information that the mutinous sepoys were all 
in their lines near the ford under the fort, and that the Bundelas, amounting to a 
thousand or more, were in the fort, apparently unaware of the approach of the 
force, but that a post was occupied on a spur near the fort. 

On receiving this intelligence Sir Hugh Rose pushed forward a party of 
cavalry which took the post and shot the sixteen men occupying it except two 
horsemen who escaped. 

The fort of Garhakota is situated at the confluence of the Sunar and Gid- 
hari rivers which wash the outer wall on two sides. 

The fort of Garhakota. surrounded on all sides except the east by forest 

and the towns of Garhakota and Hardanagar. In the general form d a semi-circle 
its greatest length is 900 yards and breadth 300 yards. The Sunar is easily fordable 
except during the rainy season. The interior wall, built of stone, is 29 feet high 
and from 15 to 24 feet in thickness. About 1,600 yards from the ditch, a wall 
extends between the two rivers, and is continued for the space of a few hundred 
yards along the Sunar.* 

On the evening of hi.s arrival the General drove in, with some gnns of the Horse 
InrcHtmont of the fort, IHh Artillery and Captain Lightfoot’s Battery, and skir- 
Fchniary. mislicrs of the 3rd Kuropcans, the enemy who wished 

to prevent the occupation of the village of Bassari; the 3rd Europe.rns, covered 
by the artillery, storming some houses still more in advance, and t iking a ridge 
close to the walls. During the night and next morning the sepoys attempted 
to retake the position, hut wore immediately repulsed by I he advanced posts and 
two 9-pr8. 

On the following morning a hamlet was shelled and occupied ; the mutineers 
came in numbers out of the fort and afi cntreiichod camp to the south, to oppose 
the advance of the 3rd, their buglers repeating the English skirmishing calls; 
but with the diflerenoo ihat the 3rd went as rapidly to the front as the mutineers 
wont to the rear when the advauce was sounded. 


• Colonel Malloson, in the History of the 
Indian Mutiny, states that this fort was 
attacked in 1818 by Brigadier Watson 
with 11,000 men, and ho was unable in three 
weeks to elTect a breach in the walls, and 
was glad to allow^ the garrison to evacuate 
the place with all the honours of war. 
This is not quite correct. Watson had under 
his command on this occasion a force from 
Saugor, which could not have amounted to 
11,000 men, for the whole garrison of Saugor 
and its dependencies comprised only a detail 
of Horse Artillery, 4 squadrons, Native 
Cavalry, 2 Companies, Foot Artillery, 5 Bat¬ 
talions, Native Infantry, and one Risala of 
Irregular Horse. ^ ^ 4 . 

Brigadier Watson laid siege to Garhakota 
on tha 18th Ootobar 1818, and on the 2Wth 


the breach w^as r^'ported practicable, and 
the storming party was ordered for the 
assault proposed to take jdace the following 
morning. But the garrison were not prepared 
to stand a storm, and asked to be permitted 
to retain their arms and private property, 
and return to their homes. They were cer¬ 
tainly in no condition to insist on these 
stipulations; but as their opposition had been 
to Sindhia and not to the British Government 
Brigadier Watson preferred not to risk 
the lives of his troops in an assault. At 7 
o’clock on the morning of the llOth October, 
the garrison, which originally amounted 
to five hundred men, marched out and dis¬ 
persed to their homes. They had lost about 
a hundred killed and wounded during the siege. 
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A reconnaissance was pasted ttroagh Hardanagar to the Panoh Ghat to co« 
operate with Lieutenant Dickens who had intended to advance and hold that ford, 
but did not do so, as he heard that it could not bo held, being too close to the 
enemy’s defences at Hardanagar and Garhakota. Skirmishers attempted to oppose 
the passage across the ford, but were driven back, and their intrenchments taken. 
The reconnaissance returned to camp after thirteen hours’ marching, having 
seized a noted rebel, the Lambardar of the village of Majiowa. 

The reconnaissance having made a circuit of the fort, detachments of all arms 
were left in position, investing the north-east, east, and south-east, the troops 
in camp guarding the north and north-west. Having reckoned on the Rehli detach¬ 
ment for the southern investment. Sir Hugh Rose left that part unoooupied. On 
his return to camp he sent Captain Hare to guard the south, hut before the latter 
Flight and pursuit of the arrived at about 10 p.m. the whole garrison fled 
rebels. by tho gate on the south side, and then turned 

northwards in the direction of Shahgarh, leaving all their cattle and stores, and 
their 13 guns loaded. No doubt they were intimidated by the energy of 
the investment, the lesson of Rahatgarh, and fear for their line of retreat. In 
any case, with the numbers at his disposal, it would have been impossible for 
the General to have made a complete investment. His troo])s were, strictly 
speaking, only suflicient to guard the camp and artillery. His force was unusuilly 
weak, as lie had left a troop of the 11th Dragoons and two companies of the 24th 
Bombay Infantry at Saugor. He had also sent the 31st and detachment of the 
42nd Bengal Infantry to Kurai to guard Saugor against a possible attack from 
the north. During the reconnaissance Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull fired the first 
shot with the 8-inch howitzer which blew in an embrasure, dismounted a gun, 
and took off the head of a sepoy in a red jacket with an English medal ani two 
clasps, who served it. The defences of the fort were demolished by a party of Sap¬ 
pers left for the purpose. The casualties during the operations amounted to only 
four wounded. The insurgents wore pursued by Captain Hare, with half a troop 
of Corse Artillery, a troop of the l lth Dragoons, and a troop of Hyderabad Cavalry. 
He came up with their roar just as they had crossed the river Bias at the village of 
Bear, but the guns could not get over. However, the cavalry under Captain Need 
went across the river, and, pursuing until dark, cut up about a hundred of the 
enemy, mostly sepoys of the 52nd and other regiments, of whom Captain Need 
killed five with his own hand. 

In his report to Government, Sir Robert Hamilton wrote :—“ I cannot but 
consider it most fortunate that the fort at Garhakota has been so easily obtained, 
for it is beyond exception the strongest and nlost difficult I have seeninB undel- 
khand, indeed as formidable as any I have met with inindia. We have not only 
saved a great deal of time, but we have not lost a life ; whilst the impression which 
the fall of this celebrated fort will make throughout this country will be far greater 
than can well be conceived, it being deemed impregnable.” * 

* OaptftinB Hare and Need were mentioned in the Gieneral’s Despatch. 

N 
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After tlie capture of Garhakota, tke Britisk force marcked back to Saugor 
Return to Saugor. prepare for a furtker advance. Tke Rajaka of 

Shakgarh and Banpur met on tke lltk February 
to plan future operations, and information was received tkat nearly all tke rebels 
from Garhakota had gone to Maraura, having skirted Shakgarh, which was aban¬ 
doned Maraura was one of tke strongest forts in Bundelkkand. Tke road to it 

Bunddkhand tkrougk dense jungle and dangerous ground. 

In its rear tke ground was open. Bundelkkand is 
s rugged country full of-passes tkrougk rocky kills, tkick jungle, deep mlas^ 
and winding streams. 


Tke country was, tkerefore, suited to tke guerilla tacticsof tke enemy, and not 
to tke Britisk force, wkick was weak in infantry, and proportionately strong in 
guns, a great part of wkick was keavy artillery. 

Moreover, Sir Hugk Rose would be encumbered by tke transport of several 
Plana of the Britiwh Gt-no- days’supplies, which he had to carry as tke country 
had been stripped by tke enemy, and he had no 
organised military train. Under these circumstances, tke General decided to take 
tke road to Jhansi, through the more open country skirting tke dangerous part 
of Bundelkkand, and falling when feasible on tke flank or rear of any strong posi¬ 
tion of tke enemy, assisting Tchri, and getting into communication with tke first 
Brigade, which was to arrive at Goona about the 28th February. He would then 
make a combined attack on Jhansi with both brigades. 

The unavoidable delay at Saugor for tke repair of tke siege guns did away 
with muck of tke good effect of tke Hpeedy fall of Garhakota. The rebels, not 
seeing any further movements to the front against them, re*gaincd courage, and 
again occupied in force the strong positions in tke Shakgarh and adjoining 
districts, such as the forts of Suraki and Maraura, and tke difficult passes in tke 
mountainous ridges which separate the {Shakgarh and Saugor Districts. 


These passes are three in number, the pass of Narhat and the fort of Karnal- 
gark near Maltkone, and the passes of Madanpur and Dkamoni. Resistance was 
anticipated at tke forts of Suraki, Maraura, and Talbahat, at which latter place 
it was said the Raja of Banpur intended to make his last stand. 

Tke General determined to force these obstacles, and accordingly gave orders 
to Brigadier Stuart, commanding the Ist Brigade, to move from Goona westwards 
and take Chanderi, while he forced his way northwards, and crossing the Betwa, 
he would then march with both Brigades against Jhansi. 


An operation against tke passes was more than usually difficult on account 
ofthegreatlengthof tke line of march. For knowing tke danger of a want of am 
munition, Sir Hugk Rose took abundant reserves, as well as a convoy of fifteen 
days' supplies. Tke pass of Narhat was by far tke most difficult, and tke enemy, 
having concluded that the British force must cross it, had increased its natural 
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difficulties bybarricadingthe road with abatis and parapets 15 feet thick, made 
of large boulders. Passage by the sides of the road was rendered impracticable 
by the almost precipitous hills, covered with jungle, which descended to it. 
The Raja of Banpur, who was said to be both enterprising and courageous, 
defended this pass with 10,000 men. 

In the meantime the General directed Major Orr to reconnoitre the passes, 
while he was detained at Saugor for supplies. 

Major Orr had advanced to Barole with some Hyderabad Cavalry, and on 
the 18th February received information that a strong 
Major Orr s opt lalion party of insurgent Bundelas in the service of the 

Banpur Raja had advanced from Dhamoni towards Barole and had taken posses¬ 
sion of and fortified a post about five miles off. As the country was impracticable 
for cavalry, and Major Orr had nothing else, he obtained 150 BarJcandazes from 
the Customs Police detachment af Bandri, under Mr. Bartioand Mr. Verrierof the 
Customs Department, and came upon the rebels four miles along the road. They 
had fortified a ridge, covered with thick jungle, with stone breastworks, beyond a 
stream which crossed the road. From this they opened a heavy fire on the head 
of the column, but the infantry, gallantly led by the two Customs olliccrs, carried 
the position, and killed eight or ten of the enemy, taking two prisoners, who were 
shot. 


Supplies having come into Saugor, Sir Hugh Rose marched on the 27th 
.\dvancc of Sir Hugh Rose, February, reaching Ranipur the same day, and 
liTth Fchriiary. Uajwus, 1 miles short of Baroclia, on the 1st March. 

Here he was joined by the forcf' under Major Orr, who had collected informa¬ 
tion which decided the General to select the pass of Madanpur for his point 
of attack. 


The fort of Barodia was taken that afternoon, the village being carried at the 
point of the bayonet by the 3rd Europeans, who killed fifty of the enemy and took 
fifty-two prisoners; and the place was then garrisoned by the Gond Levy. A 
heavy fall of rain prevented a further advance on the 2nd. 


In order to deceive the enemy as to his intention, and prevent the Raja of 


Major Scudamore. 

2 Troops, 14th Dragoons. 

1 T oop, 3rd Light Cavalry. 
lOO Irregular Cavalry. 

1 24-pounder howitzer. 

3 Bhopal 9-pounder . 

24 th Bombay Infantry. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s Force. 

Advayiced Guard. 

500 Hyderabad Cavalry. 

200 H 3 ^derabad Infantry. 

4 guns. Artillery. 

1 Company, 3rd Bombay 
Europeans. 


Banpur from coining from the pass of Narhat to 
the assistance of the Raja of Shahgarh who 
defended Madanpur, a feint was made against 
Narhat by the force under Major Scudamore, 
detailed in the margin, who was sent to the town of 
Malthone while the real attack was carried out 
against Madanpur. The remainder of the force 
under Sir Hugh Rose marched on the 3rd March by a 
country road, and proceeded without obstacle to 
Lunia, a mile in advance of which the pass com¬ 
menced. Up to the verge of the descent the 
ground was open for some space, but flanked by 
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Centrai. 

1 Troop, 14th Dragoons. 
Soppera and Miners. 

4 guns, Horse Artillery. 
Riglit Wing, 3rd Bombay 
Europeans. 

39*pr. guns, CJaptain Lighl- 
foot’s Battery. 

2 5^-inch Mortarw. 

1 8-inch Moi-tar, 

1 8-incli Howitzer. 

Left wing, 3id Bombay 

EurojioariM. 

Siege Train. 

3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 
Baggage and Convoy. 
Hearquard. 

125 Hyderabarl Infantry. 

1 Howitzer and 1 gun, flornc; 
Artillery. 

1 Troop, HorMajcHty’H 14th 
Light Dragoon^. 

50 Hyderabad Cavalry. 


hills and thick jungle. The descent is steep 
through a deep glen, through which the road was 
rugged, being in the dry bed of the water-course, 
completely shut in by dense jungle. For close 
upon a mile after this it becomes more open, enter¬ 
ing on the ordinary level of the country, with the 
village of Madanpur two miles in front on the bank 
of a tank in which the water flowing down the pass 
during the monsoon is collected. The road ran 
round the side of the tank, the left being lined 
by rocky and precipitous hills. Here opposition 
was expected. 

The hills on the right of the advance to Lunia 
draw in and circle round so as to form the gorge 
of the pass, against which Sir Hugh Rose marched 
on the 3rd March. 


As the column approached the pass, skirmishers fired on the advanced 
Battle r.f ^ladanpur J’aRs, guard, keeping to the jungle and hill sides, but 
.‘Ird March, they were driven bock by a party of the Salt 

Customs under Mr. Bartie. On clearing the village of Lunia, the rebels were seen 
ill groat numbers on the hills on the left of tin* pass. Major Orr’s guns opened on 
them with effect, with round shot and spherical case, and very soon a sharp fire 
from matchlocks and muskets proved tliat the enemy were in force in the glen. 


At this time the ardour of an excellent officer induced him to make an 
incautious movement with his guns to his right front, with the view of pouring 
an enfilading fire into the enemy. Bui he had not taken into consideration 
that this movement brought him to within fifty or sixty yards of the edge of the 
glen, in which lay concealed some hundred sepoys who, before he could unlimber, 
opened a heavy fire on his guns, which he was unable to depress on them. The 
sepoys fortunately fired too rapidly, and the officer retired his guns out of range 
with only a few casualties. The rebels hailed this event with exultant shouts, 
but their joy w^as short lived. A hundred of the 3rd Infantry, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent, under Captain Sinclair, charged into the glen at the double and drove 
the insurgents rapidly up the hill on the left. At the same time a movement 
of the 3rd Europeans wa.s made against their front, and of the Salt Customs, 
from the extreme right, against their rear. Still further to discomfit them, 
the General sent a troop of the 14th Dragoons to a knoll quite in^ rear of the 
glen, and commanding a view of the lake and the other end of the pass. The 
rebels were driven with loss from the glen, and, crossing the road, ascended 
the hill on its left, for the purpose of joining a large body of their comrades who 
had occupied the hills divided by ravines on the left of the road. The troop of 
the Horse Artillery would have swept them away with grape had not the officer 
commanding it mistaken the rebels, on account of similarity of dress, for men of 
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the Salt Customs. Not giving the rebels time to breathe, Sir Hugh Rose directed 
Captain Macdonald, A.Q.M.G., to storm the hill to the left of the road with two 
companies of the 3rd Europeans. Captain Macdonald conducted them ably up the 
almost precipitous height, and extending the Grenadier Company from the right, 
and supporting them with the other company drove the j ebels from the first to the 
second line of hills. As soon as Lieut.-Colonel Liddell came up, with the rest of the 
3rd Europeans, he moved up in support of the other two companies, and drove 
the enemy successively from all the hills commanding the pass. 

Captain Abbott, with the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, then cleared the 
pass and drove in the enemy’s front. The insurgents, repulsed in flank and front, 
retired to the village of Madanpur, in rear of the end of the lake. The village 
was fortified by a formidable work, a bund of great thickness of solid masonry 
and earth, which dammed up the lake. The- enemy had placed their six guns in 
rear of the bund, and had been firing with them on the 3rd Europeans on the hill. 

The pass having been gained, the General sent directions to Brigadier Slcuart, 
who had lialU'd in rear with tlic reserve and siege train, to advance through it 
and occupy the liead of the lake. As soon as they arrived, fire was o))ened on 
the enemy’s guns with the 8-inoh howitzer and the 9-pounders. 

At this time a messiigo vas received from the ofljeer commanding the rear¬ 
guard that the enemy bad fired on the long line of baggage from the range of 
hills Tunning to +he pass of Naihat, and some cavalry weie sent to cover the rcar- 
gmnd. A few rounds drove the rebels ii’om their position in roar of the 6wnd, 
and they retired irom Madanpur, through the jungle, towards the fort of Surahi. 

Major Orr and ('aptain Abbott, pursuing along the road through the jungle 
came up with the rear ol the im.urgents, eoiisistiiig principally of the 52nd Bengal 
Infantry, and killed a number of them, including Lai Tribedi, the Havildar Major, 
who was the instigator of the mutiny in the regiment, and whom they had made 
their commanding oflicer. The enemy’s total loss was estimated at three hundred.* 

Sir Hugh Rose marched several miles into the open country, and encamped 
atPiprai, but did not arrive until long after sunset, the troops having commenced 
moving at 3 a.m. The baggage did not come up until next day. The success at 
Madanpur had important results. The pass had been occupied by the sepoys 
of the 52nd and other regiments and by 7,000 picked Bundelas. The sepoys and 
Bundelas quarrelled, the former declaring that the latter had run away, and left 
them to fight at the pass, and general mistrust and panic ensued in the rebel camp. 

The pass of Narhat was turned, although considered impregnable by the 
rebels, and the British force was placed in rear of 
the passes. Next day the fort of Surahi, a 
fortified palace of the Raja of Shahgarh, perfect 
in architecture, and used as an arsenal for the manufacture of powder and shot, fell 

• In hie Despatch reporting this action, the I was mentioned for having on account of tha 
General mentioned Lieut.-Colonel Liddell, / paucity of officers gallantly led a party 
Major Scudamore, Major Orr, Captains I of Hyderabad Contii^eiit Infantry, who 
Abbott, Sinclair, and Macdonald, A.Q.M.G., I cleared a difficult position of the enemy, 
and Mr. Bartie. Dr. Vaughan, Sta^E Surgeon, ( 
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into the hands of the troops. The following day Sir Hugh Rose took possession 
of Maraura, an ancient fort with a double line of defences, in an important position 
on the road from Saugor to Jhansi and from Shahgarh to Malthone. The passes 
of Narhat and Dhamoni were abandoned, the Shahgarh territory was annexed 
to the British possessions, and the flag hoisted on the fort of Maraura. The whole 
country between Saugor and Jhansi, to the east of the river Betwa, which, since 
the outbreak of the rebellion, had been in the hands of the insurgents, was now 
with the exception of Tal Bahat restored to Government. 

The Ist Brigade was detained at Mhow pending the arrival of the 2 1 st Company, 

March of the let Brigade. KnpneerB, a British Battery, and six hundred 

of the 8f)th Regiment, and did not march until the 
6th February. Meanwhile Major Orr’s Force had marched up the Agra road, 
restored the telegraph wires, and taken part in the operations already described. 
Brigadier C. S. Stuart now moved against Chanderi, reaching Tonk on the 11th 
February and Rijwus, 1st March, where Major Orr was detached to co-operate 
with Sir Hugh Rose in forcing the passes. The siege train joined at Dewas. 

As far as Goona the Brigade kept to the Grand Trunk Road, and then marched 
into Bundelkhand in the direction of Isagarh. Here it was reported that the 
rebels had mustered strong at Chanderi, and were manufacturing guns and 
powder in the fort, and that they had determined to oppose the passage of the 
river near the town. Accordingly the force w’as directed on Chanderi, an im¬ 
portant town lying some 50 jniles to the east of Ooona. 

Chanderi had been a great city in the time of Akbar, and its fort, manned 
, . by the rebels \vho had sworn to defend it or die in 

the attempt, was of great strength. The fort was 
of historic interest. Babar had taken it from Ibrahim of Delhi in 1526, and con¬ 
ferred it on one of his followers. But in 1528, Babar, coveting the place, vowed 
to wage feudal war against it, and entered it by escalade ; the Rajputs, after 
performing Iheir fearful rite of ju/far by the massacre of their women and children, 
rushed naked and desperate on the Musalmans until they were slain to a man. 

At a more recent date it had been taken by Sindhia’s General, Jean Baptiste 
Filose, the remains of whose old road for guns up the ridge were still visible. 

On the 5th March Brigadier Stuart reached Khukwasas, and next day marched 

. , 1 • on this formidable stronghold, to which the rebels 

Advance on Chanderi. , , r.. i i /i i i , 

dispersed by Sir Hugh Rose had nocked in large 

numbers, and encamped at Kursara, a small village six miles short of Chanderi. 

From this place a reconnoitring party of cavalry was sent on through the dense 

jungle, warning of its approacli being given by fires lighted in the forest by rebels, 

so that columns of smoke towered in the air every half mile as far as Chanderi 

itself. The party reached a gorge in sandstone hills, covered with trees and 

underwood, and were about to emerge from it, having caught a glimpse of the 

distant fort, and a temple which stood still nearer, when they were received with a 

volley of musketry; and, having no infantry to clear the jungle, they returned 

to camp. 









Next day, covered by a strong advanced guard under Major Robertson, the 
Brigade moved forward, and a brisk fire was opened on them when they reached 
the gorge. But the hill sides were cleared by the infantry, the 86th on the right, 
and the 25th Bombay Infantry on the left, while barricades which had been placed 
across the road were removed by the Engineers. 

When the troops arrived at the level ground beyond, large numbers of 
the enemy were seen in the ruined temple and summer houses in front. The 
Artillery opened with round shot and shell, driving the mutineers into another 
tract of jungle beyond, from which they were driven still nearer the fort, and 
took shelter behind a temple, called Fatiabad, and wall of recent construction 
which extended from one ridge of hills to another opposite, the valley interven¬ 
ing. The wall was looplioled and furnished with bastions twelve or fourteen 
feet in height and several feet in thickness. The field pieces made no impres¬ 
sion on it, and if well held it prevented any advance on the fort and town in 
that direction. But the infantry rushed on, and the 86th, led by Lieutenant 
Lewis and Major Keatinge, rushed the wall, jumped into the enclosure and 
drove out the enemy, who fled to the fort and town, about half a mile distant. 
The wall was destroyed, and a force, subsequently relieved by some of Sindhia’s 
troops, left in the position, while the remainder of the brigade skirted round a 
range of hills commanding the fort, and encamped. 

On the 7th March the troops proceeded to clear the ridge, which was of sand- 
Inveatment of ihefort, 7th stone, thickly wooded, about a hundred feet in 
^arch. height, with a passage cut through the solid rock, 

called the Kati Gati. The fort was visible through this tunnel, over which was 
an inscription stating that Ohaziuddin, King of Delhi, had caused to be made the 
lofty gate of Gumti and Karauli, near one of the many tanks near the town. 

A few of the enemy were killed here and at the small village of Ramnagar 
at the foot of the hill. From the heights Brigadier Stuart obtained a panoramic 
view of the country beneath. The fort was of about the same altitude as the 
ridge, built on an isolated hill, and only separated from the heights by a 
wide jungle-clad ravine about as broad as the range of a nine-pounder. At 
first sight it looked almost impregnable, but at one spot a ridge of rock ran 
across the valley, forming a sort of road. Across this was evidently the vulner¬ 
able part, but the fortifications had been strengthened at the spot where the 
ridge joined the fort hill, by means of two towers and a bastion of solid masonry. 
This curtain was chosen for breaching. 

AVith great difficulty some siege guns and mortars were got up the ridge, 
and fire was opened on the palace, which was a prominent feature. But the 
enemy’s guns made good practice, and could not be silenced. It was now necessary 
to make a road along the crest of the ridge, in order to get the heavy guns into 
position. The men were much exposed, the trees being the only protection, and 
much work had to be done at night. 

On the 10th March the Artillery and Engineers, with the aid of elephants, 
dragged up the 24-pounder8. The cavalry reconnoitred daily but could not do 
M tha ground was unauitahU for their action. 
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On tke night of the 10th the enemy made a sally, and captured the wall at 
Fatiabad from Sindhia’s troops, but the place was retaken and occupied by 
the 25th Bombay Infantry. 

An officer who was present wrote:—The breaching commenced, the range 
being a very short one and point blank. As the battery was slightly over the 
eminence, anyone, to approach it, had to run the gauntlet of the enemy’s fire. It was 
evident Chanderi had not been so disturbed for many a year. Most of the trees were 
of a flowering description, and covered with gorgeous blossoms, while flights of 
parrots screamed among them, monkeys chattered at the soldiery, an occasional 
panther was turned out of his lair, and wild duck wheeled overhead. But the 
sun was fierce and hot, and it was a very thirsty tour of duty in all the batteries, 
which were five in number. The breaching battery being nearest the fort was the 
object of the enemy’s especial attention, and they kept up an incessant fire on 
it both from their cannon and small arms. One individual, who possessed a 
European rifle and had learnt to use it, caused much annoyance and many wounds, 
and the bullocks bringing up ammunition afforded them excellent marks. They 
appeared to have an unlimited number of guns and wall-pieces, extending com¬ 
pletely round the fortifications. Our shells fell thick and fast into the fort, and 
did them much damage ; but as it was so large they had plenty of space and shelter 
to escape from them, and a7i undergrouiul passage down the rock, into the town 
close beneath, whereby they got both provisions and water, and occasionally 
stole the baggage animals which had left camp to graze ; on one occasion killed 
some camp followers when foraging; and on the night of the 13th they 
ascended a hill overlooking our camp and fired a regular volley into it, but did 
us no damage.” 

In the Koyal Battery Lieutenant Moresby* was killed by a round shot which 
struck his head. 

On the night of the Ibth Lieutenant Dowker and thirty of the Ist Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent, arrived with despatches from Sir Hugh Rose, after a long 
march, losing one man on the way. Next morning the remainder of the 86th 
Regiment inarched into camp, and the same day the breach was reported practic¬ 
able. Two storming parties were told off, one for the breach under the Brigadier, 
and the other under Captain Little. The latter was directed to make a false 
attack in ordei to lessen the resistance at tlie breach, but also to enter the fort 
if possible. This party was to attack opposite the Kati Gati where the rock could 
be climbed and the wall wan not very high. The cavalry was left in charge of the 
camp, which was struck, us it would have been useless to attempt a pursuit with 
mounted men in this country. 

Under cover of darkness, Captain Keatingef inspected the breach, passing 
along the scarp of rock which connected the ridge of hills with the fort. He found 
the breach practicable, but in the rock a deep trench, some 14 feet in width and 
depth, had been cut. 

♦ The name of this officer does not appear in j t Afterwards General Keatinge, V, G 
Brigadier Stuart's list of oasualtiee. 
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At 3 A.M. on the 17th the attacking paillcs formed up, and after a salvo,' 
Attack on the fort, 17th at dawn, the stormers rushed the fort, both 

^«^oh. parties arriving simultaneously. The enemy’s 

guns were loaded, and they returned the fire, but most of their shot passed over 
the heads of the assailants. Scaling ladders were thrown across the trench 
at the base of the breach, and the soldiers dashed into the fort, taking gun after 
gun, shooting or bayoneting the rebels, or dashing them down the precipice in¬ 
to the ravine below. A magazine exploded and blew up seven of the 86th, but 
the fort was soon cleared, and then the palace and buildings beyond it. Most of 

enemy fled through the town beneath and into 
the jungle beyond. A number were intercepted 
and cut up by a force of cavalry under Maj or Orr on the 18th. This force had gone 
to Tal Bahat for the purpose on the 12th, and the enemy abandoned the fort 
there next morning. 

Tl\c fort was dismantled, and a great number of guns were taken, whilst about 
a hundred dead were found. On the British side 1 officer and 2 men were 
killed, 4 officers and 19 men wonnded. 

A garrison of Sindhia’s men was left‘in the fort. On the 19th the 14th 
Dragoons marched to join the 2nd Brigade. 

Marching in the direction of Jhansi, 8ir Hugh Rose with his ^iid Brigade 

A<lvanceo„Jhan»i. lOth, The palace, a very 

sti'ong and extensive fortified residence, was aban- 
(toned hy the Kaja, and was destroyed. Tn it wa.s found a complete manu- 
faotoTV for castinjT guns and mortars, as wtdl as a r|iiantity of clothing belonging 
to corps that had mutinied. Tin! town wa.s quite empty. The British force 
marched on to Tal Rabat, which was reached on the 14th, and from there opened 
communication with the Lst Brigade. 


i'ere. news was received that the rebels had taken the fort of Barwa Sagar 
and were besieging the fort of Orchha, about .10 miles to the north-east. On 
the 17th Sir Hugh Bose encamped on the left bank of tlio Botwa river, and on 
the 19th he reached Chaehanpur, 14 miles from Jhansi, The following interest- 
Intellieonco regardinf; ononiy. tVKstract of Intelligence i.s recorded as having 

Pn.. ),• Toi ^ , T. ' Sir R. Hamilton from one 

Oaneshi La , dated .Rians,, I4th March Bala Bhao Pundit, Dulaju, and 

avinesh],, Thakurs of Kerwa) intheservico oftheRani, vvhosincelast month were 
at Mhow have returned to Jhan-si with two guns and two thousand horse and foot 

^r^rfed'fclml; T 1 R ""h T followers, coming back to Jhansi, 

reported that Tal Bahat was occupied by the British Force. One Harkara came in 

Thic rJ^oTh -ported ran n:: 

of the Ra,a of Nanvar with I,.>500 men had come to the villa,-e of Madeyra and 
mtends going to Tantia Topi, the Nana’s Agent. The Kamdars of the Rani sent 

IlHhe . h f through ThansT 

All the inhabitants of the town wish to cret out of it but tlin Ron’ A . n ' 
them to do so, acting upon the Hindi proverb-‘4 p 


Q 
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yeaterifty morning he saw about 200 horse and foot of the Bani of Jhansi 
at the village of Lohar; asking them what was going on at Jhansi, he was informed 
that Mardan Singh of Banpur reached Jhansi on the 15th instant. He stated to 
have seen about 400 horse and foot at the village of Babina. No one on the part 
of the Rani of Jhansi was seeh by the camelman on this side of Babina.” 

Information reached Government that the rebels had defeated the troops 
of the Charkhari Raja, taken the town of Charkhari, and burnt half of it, and 
were besieging the Raja in the fort. Sir Hugh Rose was accordingly directed 
to operate in that direction if possible ; but in consultation with Sir R. Hamilton 
he decided that it would be inexpedient to turn aside from Jhansi, the direct 
objective of the campaign. 

On the 30th the cavalry, horse artillery, and light field guns of the 2nd Brigade 
were sent on from Chachanpur to reconnoitre and invest Jhansi, the great strong¬ 
hold of the rebel power in Central India, held by one of the bitterest enemies 
of Government, and the scene of one of the most atrocious massacres of the 
mutiny. 

Next day the General encamped at Simra, and arrived before Jhansi on the 
2l8t. His cavalry had the day before sabred about 
100 armed Bundelas who had been summoned by 
the Rani and were endeavouring to enter the place. 

Having no plan, or even correct description of the fortress and city, the 
General had to make long and repeated reconnaissances, which delayed siege 
operations for some days. The great strength of the fort, natural as well as 
artificial, entitles it to a place among fortresses. Its aspect was imposing, stand¬ 
ing as it did in bold relief on a hot and inhospitable looking granite plain, 
from which sprang a few huge hills and bold, woodless crags. The fort stands 
on an elevated rock, rising out of the plain. It is built of excellent and most 
massive masonry and commands the city and surrounding country. It is 
difficult to breach, because composed of granite, its wall varying in thickness 
from sixteen to twenty feet. 

The fort has extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid construction, 
with front and flanking embrasures for artillery fire, and loopholes, of which in 
some places there were five tiers for musketry. Guns placed on the high towers 
of the fort commanded the surrounding country. One tower, called the “ white 
turret/’ had lately been raised in height by the rebels, and armed with heavy 
ordnance. The fortress is surrounded by the city of Jhansi on all sides except 
the west and part of the south face. The steepness of the rock protects the 
west, the fortified city wall, with bastions springing from the centre of its south 
face, running south and ending in a high mound or mamelon, protects by 
a flanking fire its south face. The mound was fortified by a strong circular 
bastion for 5 guns, round part of which was drawn a ditch of solid masonry 12 feet 
deep and 15 feet broad. Numbers of men were always at work in the mound. 

The city of Jhansi is about 4J miles in circumference, and was surrounded by 
a fortified and massive wall, from 6 to 12 feet thick, and varying in height from 
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18 to 30 feet, with numerous flanking bastions armed as batteries with ordnance 
and loopholes with a banquette for infantry. 

Outside the walls the city was girt with wood, except some parts of the east 
and south fronts. On the former was a picturesque lake and water palace ; to 
the south, between the British camp and the city, were the remains of the 
cantonments. Temples with their gardens, one theJokan Bagh, the scene of 
the massacre of the English inhabitants ; and two rocky ridges, the eastmost 
called Kapu Tekri, both important positions, faced and threatened the south 
face of the city wall and fort. The enemy was visible in great numbers near 
the ruined bungalows intervening between the camp and ^ city. After the 
interchange of a few shots, and a show of cavalry and artillery, tney retreated 
into the gardens near their defences and Sii Hugh Rose and his staff proceeded 
CO reconnoitre che position, and drew the fire of most of their batteries. 

On the 23rd March the place was thoroughly invested by the cavalry. Seven 
Investment and siege of flying camps of Cavalry were established; one 
Jhansi, 23rd March. large outpost, on the most distant side of the 

town, was under Major Gall, who had also two nine«pounders; another, 
oppositethe water palace, was commanded by Captain Thompson; Captain Forbes 
commanded one of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry; and Captains Abbott, Murray, and 
Clerk those of the Hyderabad Contingent. These camps detached to the front 
outposts and vedettes, which watched and prevented all issue from the city, day 
and night, each camp, on any attempt being made to force its line, was to call 
on the others for help. The road from the city was obstructed by trenches and 
abatis. Prisoners were taken every night, and one party from Kalpi was 
captured bringing a convoy of rockets. 

The 1st Brigade joined on the 26th and encamped about two miles from the 
other one, and a mile from the fort. 

The attack of Jhansi offered serious difficulties. There were no means of 
breaching the fort except from the south, but the south was flanked by the 
fortified city wall and mound above described. The rocky ridge was excellent 
for a breaching battery, except that it was too far off, 640 yards, and the fire 
froTu it would have been oblique. The mound enfiladed two walls of the city, 
and commanded the whole of the south quarter of it, including the palace. 

It was evident that the capture of the mound was the first most important 
operation, because its occupation ensured, in all probability, that of the south of 
the city, and of the palace, affording also the means of constructing, by ap¬ 
proaches, an advanced breaching battery. 

It was, therefore, desirable to concentrate a heavy fire on the mound and 
on the soutn of the city in order to drive the enemy out of them, and facilitate 
their capture; to breach the wall close to the mound, and to dismantle the 
enemy’s defences which protected the mound and opposed an attack. Thb 
was effected, first, by occupying and placing batteries on a rocky knoll, the 
right attack, which the General had found during his reconnaissance to the 
south of the lake opposite the^Orohha gate, and south-east wall of the towoi 

OSI 
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which took in reverse the mound and two walls running from it. Secondly, 
on the rocky ridge the left attack. 

“ The right attack was always a busy spot, for there were gabions to be made, 
sand-bags to be filled, furnaces for heating shot requiring constant attention. Ad¬ 
vantage was taken of a height hard by to erect a telegraph, which was worked by 
signal flags, and in case of necessity indicated to the flying outposts, “ enemy es¬ 
caping,’* “enemy advancing,” and, like a weather vane, the direction in which 
they might be coming or going, and was the signal for officers commanding out¬ 
posts to let loose the dogs of war.” At night also a shell was despatched 
into the city every few minutes, which occasionally fired their stacks of hay 
and forage, causing vast conflagrations, illuminating the city, and there wore 
minor fires and flames resulting from the burning of the dead.” 

The batteries could not be completed until tlic arrival of the 1 st Brigade and 
their siege guns on the 25th. In the meantime the right attack opened fire from 
an 8-inch howitzer and two 8-inch mortars on the rear of the mound and 
the south of the city. Sir K. Hamilton estimated the numbers of the garrison 
at 10,000 Bundelas and Walayatis, and 1,500 sepoys, of whom 400 were caval¬ 
ry, and the number of guns in the city and fort.at 30 or 40. 

The chief of the rebel artillery was a first rate gunner, wlio had under 
him two companies of The manner in which the rebels served their 

guns, repaired their defences, and reopened fire from batteries and guns rcj)eatedly 
alenced was remarkable. From some batteries they returned shot for shot. 
The women were seen working in the batteries and carrying ammunition. The 
garden battery was fought under the black flag of the Fakirs. 

Everything indicated a general and detenuiiicd resistance, which was not 
surprising; as the inhabitants from the Rani downwards were more or less 
concerned in the murder and plunder of the English. There was hardly a house 
in Jhansi which did not contain some article of English plunder, aiid politically 
speaking the rebel confederacy knew well, that if Jhansi, the richest Hindu 
city and most important fortress in Central India, fell, the cause of the 
insurgents in this part of India would fall also. 

The fire of the right attack opened on the 28th, and on the first day cleared 
The bombardment. the mound of workmen and the enciu}^ 

On the 24th the rocky ridge was occupied by Captain G. Hare with a 
detachment of the Hyderabad Contingent, and two 51-inch mortars which 
played on the mound and the houses adjacent to it. On the 25th, the siege 
train of the 1st Brigade having arrived, batteries were constructed and opened 
fire from the 26th to the 29th on the rocky ridge as follows, forming the left 
attack :—Two I8-prs. to dismantle the defences of the fort, two 10-inch mortars 
to destroy the fort, two 8-inch mortars and one 8-inch howitzer to act on the 
mound and adjacent wall and city. One 18-pounder to breach the wall near 
the bastion of the mound, which was thus exposed to a vertical and horizontal 
fire on its right face and left rear. The 18-pounders were changed from 
travelling to garrison carriages. 



The enemy had thirteen batteries, all of which were named by the general 
to avoid confusion. 

The fire of the two 18-pounders was so effective that towards sunset the 
parapets of the white turret, the black tower, and the tree tower, which faced the 
attack, were nearly destroyed. The two 10-inch mortars created great havoc 
in the fort, and a powder magazine was blown up on the third shot. 

The breaching gun, so solid was the wall and so hard the masonry, 
did jiot make a practicable breach until the 30th. The enemy retrenched the 
breach Avitli a double row of palisades filled with earth, on which lire was directed 
with red hot shot, and part of the stockade was destroyed. Killemen to fire at 
the parapets, embrasures, and loopholes were placed in all the batteries, with 
sand-bag loopholes, and posts of riflemen were distributed in the temples and 
garden of the east and south side of the city, while the Jokan Bagh was 
occupied byapicquet of lifles. All these caused numerous casualcies among 
the rebels in the town as well as in the parapets. 

Two of the enemy’s defences, which annoyed the left attack the most, were 
the wheel tower on the south and the garden battery oiia rock in rear of the west 
wall of the city. To silence the* former a new battery called the Kapu Tekri or 
East Batcerywas established on a ridge to theeast of the rocky ridge, with two 
5J-inch mortars, which, not proving sullicicnt, had two 8-iiich mortars and a 
9-pounder substituted for them. A 21-pounder howitzer was afterwards added 
to enfilade the wall running eastwards from the mound. 

Before the sand-bag battery could be made for the 9-pouiider, acting Bom¬ 
bardier Breima, quite a lad, commanded and pointed t in' 9-poundcr in the open, 
silenced the enemy’s gun in battery in the bastion, l)csidcs destroying its 
defences. The General praised him for his good service on the groiind and 
promoted him. 

The two 8-inch mortars, and occasionally the two lO-inch mortars of the 
left attack, answered the garden battery, shelling also the Naya Basti, and live 
wells where the sepoys had takeii^up their quarters on account of the good water. 
After the capture of Jhansi the havoc caused by the shelling and cannonade 
was seen in the city, and the rebels acknowledged to have had from sixty to 
seventy men a day killed. 

By the 30th the defences of the fort and city weie dismantled or their guns 
disabled. The rebels had made on the white turret an excellent parapet of 
large sand-bags, which they kept always wet, and still ran up fresh in lieu of dis¬ 
abled guns; but their best guns bad been disabbd and their best artillerymen 
killed; their fire was therefore no longer serious. However, the obstinate defence 
of the enemy, the breach, and the extent fired on, had <‘aused a great consumption 
of ammunition, so much so that it was evident there would not be sufficient to 
multiply breaches in the town wall, or to establish a main breach in the south 
double wall of the fort. 

It was accordingly determined to assault the place by escalade, at the same 
time making use of the breach, upon which and the adjoining houses a heavy 
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fire was directed day and night, in order to prevent the enemy from working. 
Lieutenant Strutt, Bombay Artillery, meanwhile made excellent practice, throw¬ 
ing shells on to the spots occupied by the guards of the city walls. 

Arrangements had been made for the assault, when the besiegers were 
threatened with a fresh danger. Tantia Topi,*^ a 

Advance a Topi, Agent of the Nana, had collected and 

organised a large body of troops in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Man and Nowgong in Bundelkhand, which was called “ The Army of the 
Peshwa,*’ and displayed the standard of that obsolete authority. After the 
fall of Charkhari, where he had captured 24 guns and 3 lakhs of rupees, Tantia, 
at the urgent request of the Rani, marched against the British camp before Jhansi 
at the head of 22,000 men, including five or six regiments of the Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent and 28 guns. On March 30th Sir Hugh Rose received information that 
the main body of this army had arrived at Barwa Sagar, about three miles 
from the Betwa, with the object of crossing the river during the night and 
attacking him next morning. 

In the hope of forcing the enemy to engage with the river in his rear, the 
British General left the park and heavy baggage of the 2nd Brigade, with which 
he was, with the 1st Brigade, and marched at 9 p.m., from Jhansi to the village 
of Bapoba, six miles off, which commands the two fords of Rajpur and Kolwa 
by which the enemy coming from Barwa Sagar must cross the Betwa. 

At Bapoba he received reports from the two outposts which he had sent to 
watch the ford, that they had seen and heard nothing of the enemy. A similar 
report being made next morning, he came to the conclusion that the insurgents 
would not cross the river while the British were so close to it, and that nothing 
would be more likely to encourage thejn to do so than a retrograde movement, 
which they would construe into a retreat. He, therefore, returned to camp, leaving 
the outposts to watch the fords. The ruse was successful, and the same day the 
enemy crossed the Rajpur (upper) ford in great numbers, preceded by an 
advanced guard of Wahyatis, and after sunset took up a position in order of 
battle opposite the rear of the camp of the 2nd Brigade. At sunset they lit an 
immense bonfire on a rising ground on the hither side of the Betwa, as a signal 
to Jhansi; it was answered by salvos from all the batteries of the fert and city 
and shouts of joy from their defenders. 

It was evident that the enemy sought a battle. This confidence was explained 
afterwards by prisoners, who stated that Tantia Topi had been informed by his 
spies that nearly the whole British force was scattered and engaged in the siege 
and investment, and that he could easily destroy the few who guarded the camp. 

DiapoBition of the British Jhansi had proved so strong and the ground to 
army. be watched by cavalry was so extensive that the 

force had enough to do in investing the place. But the General relied on 

* In November 1857 General Windham Tantia Topi, who was afterwards driven 
had suffered a reverse near Cawnpore in across the Jumna by SirOolin Campbell, 
ftotion with the Gwalior Contingent under 
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the spirit of British soldiers, which rises with difficulties and which no dangers 
can appal, and resolved, whilst he fought a general action, to relax neither the 
siege nor the investment. It was a resolution worthy of a great commander and 
of the soldiers whom he led. 


The detail of troops at his disposal showed how weak he was compared with the 


16th Li^ht Field guns. 

14th Dragoons .. 243 rank and file. 

Hyderabad Cavalry 207 „ 

86th Regiment .. 208 „ 

3rd Europeans . . 226 „ 

24th Regiment, N.I., 298 
Siege guns .. 3 


enemy. On the first news of their approach he 
had sent Major Orr with a party of his cav¬ 
alry along the road to the Betwa to watch 
their movement^. Sir Hugh Rose drew up his 
force across the road from the Betwa, half a 


mile from camp. On the right flank of his first line, the 2nd Brigade, he placed the 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry under Lieutenant Clerk, a troop of the 14th Light 
Dragoons and 4 guns, Horse Artillery; in the centre, detachments of the 24th 
Bombay Infantry and 3rd Europeans, 3 heavy guns and 'detachment, Hyderabad 
Contingent Infantry ; and the left flank. Captain Lightfoot’s Battery and two 
troops, 14th Light Dragoons. 


The second line was in contiguous columns at quarter distance, a weak troop, 
14th Light Dragoons, on the right, and Hyderabad Cavalry on the left flank; in 
the centre the 86th Regiment, Captain Woolicombe’s Battery of 6-pounders, and 
Captain Ommaney’s Battery of 9-pounders, and detachment of the 25th Bombay 
Infantry. 

Ho threw out strong picqnets and lines; of vedettes of the 14th Light 
Dragoons and Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry well to the front and flanks. 
During the mght the rebel outposts called out that they were very numerous and the 
British very few, and that in the morning they would finish them off. In consequence 
of the lateness of the enemy’s advance, and the distance of 'the 1st Brigade, the 
British force was not in position until long after dark. The silent regularity with 
which the assembly was carried out did credit to the discipline of the troops. 
The opposing forces slept opposite each other upon their arms. 

A little after midnight a sowar galloped in from the Kolwar ford, and re- 
ported that the enemy were crossing in great numbers. The General had ex¬ 
pected this move, the object of which was to turn his left flank and force a way 
along the Bangaon road, through Major Scudamore’s flying camp, into Jhansi. 

Brigadier Stuart was at once detached with the 1st Brigade, along the road to 
Bangaon, 8 miles from Jhansi, close to the Betwa river, from whence he could 
oppose and outflank the enemy who had crossed by the ford above Bangaon. 

The departure of this Brigade left Sir Hugh Rose without a second line, 
1st Beioadb. so he was constrained to form this from dotaoh- 

Brtgadier Stuurl. ments of the 24th Bombay Infantry, drawn from 

14th Dragoons, 40 rank and . 

tile. first hne. Knowing well that the best way 

H. C. C^alry, 107 sabres. making up for numerical inferiority is by a de- 

2 guns. Col. Ommaney's Baty. . i i . 

Captain Woolcombe’s Battery, termmed attack on the enemy s weak point, the 

86th Regiment, 208 rank and British General had intended to commence the 
file* 

0th Bombay Infantry. attack at daylight, advance in line, pour in the fire 
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of all his giins, and then turn and double up the hostile left. But before day¬ 
break the enemy advanced, covered by a cloud of 
Battle of Betwa River, fikirmishers. The picquets and vedettes retired 
steadily, closing to each flank in order to unmask 
the guns. Before the British line was uncovered, the enemy took ground to his 
right. Sir Hugh Rose conformed to prevent his left being outflanked, but very 
cautiously, lest the enemy should draw him away too much to the left, and then 
fall on his right flank. This was probably his intention, for a body of horse was 
seen towards his right. He halted and fronted ; the enemy did the same, and 
immediately opened a very heavy artillery, musketry, and matchlock fire from 
the whole of his front, to which the British batteries steadily replied. ' 

The rebels had taken up an excellent position, a little in rear of a rising 
ground, which made it diflicult to bring an cfTective fire on him. The General 
ordered the front lino of his infantry to lie down, the Troop of Horse Artillery 
(the Kagle Troop) to take ground diagonally to the right, and enfilade the enemy’s 
left flank. In this movement a round shot broke the wheel of a Horse Artillery 
gun, a mishap which gave the enemy courage, and which they greeted with 
cheers. Captain Lightfoot took up an advanced position to his left front, which 
made the fire of his battery much more effective. 

While the rebels were suffering from the fire of the troop and battery, the 
General directed Captain PrettiJohn, 14th Dragoons, to charge the enemy’s right 
with his troop, supported by Captain MacMahon of the same regiment, while he 
himself headed a charge against their left with Captain Need’s troop of the 14th 
Dragoons, and a strong troop of the Hyderabad Cavalry. To the charge headed 
bv the General were opposed the enemy’s best troops, sepoys and Walayati^, who > 
throwing themselves back on the right and resting the flanks of their new line, 
four or five deep, on two rocky knolls, received the charge with a heavy fire of 
musketry. Breaking through this dense line, which flung itself among the rocks 
and bringing tbeir right shoulders forward, the cavalry took the first line in reverse 
and routed it. The rebels were hurled hack on the Betwa in confusion by this 
irresistible attack, which was followed up by a general advance of the whole line, 
when the retreat became a rout. 

The whole of the artillery and cavalry moved forward in pursuit, the Horse 
Artillery following the road to the Betwa, from which 
Pursuit of th© relK in. enfiladed the enemy’s position, the Field 

Battery going across country. Occasionally the bravest of the reh(;ls rallied and 
fought in groups to the last, taking the best advantage of the ground. One 
body wedged tbemsleves so dexterously into the banks of a nullah that neither 
musketry nor artillery fire could destroy them. Lieutenant Armstrong, 3rd 
Europeans, coming up with a few skirmishers, dashed at them and bayonetted 
them all. The further the enemy were pursued, the thinner and fewer they be* 
came, until at last only little groups and fugitives dotted the plain. Six guns 
with their wagons were abandoned in the flight. 

The pursuit had now penetrated and cleared away the first line. A cloud 
of dust about a mile and a half to the right pointed out the line of re treat of another 
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large body, the second line of the rebels, which was under Tantia Topi, and must 
have been three miles in rear of the first line. The whole force pursued, and came 
up with the skirmishers in rocky and difficult ground, covering the retreat of the 
second line. Driven in, they closed to the right, and uncovered the main bod^' 
which commanded the troops in pursuit with an 18-pounder, an 8-inch mortar, 
and other guns. Colonel Turnbull answered with a few rounds. Captain Lightfoot 
who had come up, thinking that he could bring his guns to ground from which he 
could enfilade the enemy’s left, was directed to join the cavalry which had been 
sent to turn the enemy’s left and take their guns. But the insurgents did not- 
await this attack, and retired precipitately by the high road to the Kajpur ford, 
firing the jangle to try and check their pursuers. But the mounted troops galloped 
through the burning forest. Once on the road, guns and cavalry galloped without 
a check until they came within gunshot of the village of Raj pur, where the enemy 
made their last stand. 

The Troop of Horse Artillery and the Field Battery, advantageously placed 
nil two eminences, crossed their fire on the enemy, who rapidly loft this, but kept 
up a heavy fire of musketr}", and with a 12*pounder from the opposite bank ; 
the 12-pouiider, hit by a round shot, retired disabled. Two troops of the 
14th Dragoons and the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry now crossed the river, 
which was crowded wdth the enemy’s artillery, ordnanee park, and (juantities 
of stores, the 18-pouiidcr and the 8-iiieh mortar, drawn by two elephants, 
ammunition wagons, and carts full of ammunition, of the Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent. The rebels kept up a heavy fire on the cavalry as it was crossing 
the ford, but the men pressed on, ascended the steep bank on the other side, and, 
surmounting all opposition, sabred such of the insurgents as still held their ground. 
Parties were sent in pursuit, and all the guns, eighteen in number, and two 
standards were captured. 

In crossing the river Captain Need was surrounded by the enemy, and received 
nine sword-cuts on his horse and trappings, but no wounds. He was rescued 
from his perilous situation by Lieutenant Leith, 14th Dragoons, who received 
the Victoria Cross for his gallant action. 

Meanwhile the Ist Brigade under Brigadier Stuart, having found no enemy 
Movements of the Ist Bri- “ear Bangaon, was marched back towards 

gade. the sound of the battle, the cavalry being sent on 

ahead. After about an hour’s march, some fugitives were observed on the left 
front and were pursued and cut up by a detachment of the 14th Dragoons. 
The Brigade now approached the village of Kushabir, and found that a large body 
of all arms of the enemy, upwards of two thousand in number, were prepared to 
oppose their progress, having placed guns in position in and about the village. 

Brigadier Stuart advanced with his infantry in skirmishing order, his cavalry 
on either flank, and his guns on the main road until within about 600 yards of the 
enemy’s position; effective fire was then opened by the artillery, and the moment 
the guns ceased firing the skirmishers of the 86th and 25th dashed forward, carried 
the vlllsge at the point of the bayonet, capturing all the enemy’s sis guns and 
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their ammunition. The lino then steadily advanced, driving the rebels over 
some difficult ground in rear of the village, until a second village was reached, on 
the outskirts of which they made another stand, but were immediately dislodged 
by the 86th. They then retired in a compact body covered by a strong rear-guard. 
Two elephants and some camels were captured, and about 250 of the enemy 
killed by the 1st Brigade, which had been under arms 36 hours. 

Horses and men being completely exhausted by the incessant inarching 
and fighting of the last 48 hours, and being nine miles from Jhansi, Sir Hugh 
Hose marched the troops back to camp. Jn his report of the action he brought 
‘‘ to the favourable notice of the Commander-in-Chief, the conduct of the force 
under his command, wliich, without relaxing in the very least the arduous siege 
and investment of a very strong and fortified city, garrisoned by 10,000 desperate 
men, fought, with the few numbers left in camp, a grand action with a relieving 
army; beat and pursued them nine miles, killing and taking 

from them all their artillery, stores, and ammunition.” Many officers were 
mentioned in the despatch.* The casualties in the battle of Betwa river 
numbered Ip., kill-ed and 66 wounded (4 mortally). 

The arrangements made for the assault on the 30th March wore interrupted 
. , by the advance of Taiitia Topi, the scattered remnants 

Aaf?affit on the city, .hd j n i , 

April. of whose array now lied to ivalpi; but the enter¬ 

prise was only delayed for 48 hours. During 
the battle the bcsiegi'd had redoubled their fire, and poured forth volleys of 
musketry which appeared to menace a sortie. But the defeat of Tantia’s army, 
while it inspired the besiegers with fresh ardour, diminished to a corresponding 
extent the spirits of the besieged. 

On the 2nd April all necessary imcparations had been made for the attack. 
A 24-pounder howitzer had been placed in front of the Jokan Bagh for the purpose 
of enfilading and clearing during the night the wall from the mound to the fort 
and the rocket bastion which was on it. A division order was issued for the assault 
of the defences of the city wall, of which a copy, with a plan of attack, was furnished 
to the officers in command. 

The assaulting columns were formed up at daybreak on the 3rd April, that of 
, the 1st Brigade ready to move on two points which 

The attack of the iBt Brigade. ,,, j j.li 

had been indicated, the breach at the mound and the 
rocket tower and low curtain immediately to the right of it. Led by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lowth, 86th Eegiment, and Major Stuart of the same corps, both parties 
moved on the given signal, under a heavy fire from the enemy. 

♦Lieutenant Fox, Madras Sappers and Captain Prottijohn, Captain Hare, Lieutenant 
Miners, killed eight men with his own hand. Haggard, Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, Lioute- 
Lieutenant Hastings Fraser killed three of the nant Cochrane, 8Cth, wdio had three horses 
enemy, and w'crc mentioned in despatches, shot under him; Lieutenant Mills, 25th 
The following were also mentioned: — Bombay Infantry; Sergeant Gardener, 
Brigadier Stuart, Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, 14th Dragoons, who killed a cavalry soldier 
Captain Lightfoot, Captain Needj Lieutenant and two armed men on foot; Kessaidars 
Leith (recommended for V. C.); Lieutenant Sikandor Ali Beg, 3rd Cavalry, H. C., and 
Armstrong, 86th ; Lieutenant PrendergasL AUauddin Khan, 1st Cavalry, H. C. Sir Hugh 
MidraS Sappers and , Miners ; Major Orr> j Bose also mentioned his stafi officers. 
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The stormera forced the breach and drove the enemy before them at all points, 
while at the same time Major Stuart’s party escaladed the roeket tower. The 
stormers were led by Lieutenant Jerome,* and the first man up the ladders was 
Lieutenant Dartnell,t who jumped down among the defenders and received 
several revere sword cuts before Lieutenant Fowler and others of his comrades 
could come to his assistance. On gaining the town, Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth 
moved part of his force to the right, and thus took the enemy in flank and rear when 
they were meeting the right attack of the 2nd Brigade with great vigour. In the 
streets and at the palace, to which the column was led, the insurgents offered a 
desperate resistance, each room in the palace being contested to the last. During 
those operations several officers were wounded, and Surgeon Stock was shot dead 
while nobly and courageously attending the wounded under a hot fire. After 
an entrance into the city had been effected a number of rebels were found to 
have taken refuge, in the recesses of a large well, the only approach to which was 
by steep and narrow stairs, having a sharp turning at which one rosohit(‘, man 
could have kept off any number. WhiD nioasuivs were being arranged for seizing 
these rebels, Havildar Shaikh Daoiid, 25111 Bombay Infantry, volunteered to 
capture them, and fixing his bayonet he boldly descended the well, and, fallowed 
by others, brought up thirteen of the enemy. 

The 2nd Brigade at the same signal (which was given by a small dctach- 
The 2n(l P>rigado, right ment under Major Gall, who made a false attack 
attack. on the west wall) moved to the assault in two 

columns. The left column led by Captain Bobinson, .3rd Furopeans, the right by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lidd(3ll, advanced with gr('at steadiness through a very heavy 
fire of musketry and wall pieces, described by Lowe as a “sheet of tire out 
of which burst a storm of bullets, round shot, and rockets destined f )r our anni¬ 
hilation.” The advance of this column is best described by an officer who accom¬ 
panied it—‘‘All being ready, the signal was waited f )r in breathless anxiely. Wo 
fancied there was some little delay in it, for it began to'get light. The columns 
had some way to go from the right attack, a-nd the enemy must have been aware 
of their approach, for they had manned the ramparts, and opened a murderous fire, 
but nothing could exceed the ardour of the stormers, cheering as they rushed for¬ 
ward across a field and then down a road ; but here the Sappers began to fall thick 
and fast, while the roaring of the enemy’s fort guns became something terrific 
and for a moment, to gain breath, the party take advantage of the shelter of some 
ruins. Another dash and the walls are reached, and up go the ladders amid a 
hail of bullets, rockets, and huge stones, and every possible description of inissile. 
Up go three ladders ; Lieutenants Dick, Mciklejohn, and Fox are on the rampart, 
but alas 1 the crush of men to follow breaks the ladders.” Left on the wall, 
Meiklejohn jumped into the mass of insurgents below, and, fighting to the last, was 
cut to piece?., Dick, pierced by shot and bayonets, fell dying from the wall; and 
Fox was shot through the neck. 


♦ Afterwards Colonel Jerome, V.C. 
t Afterwards Major-General Sir John 
pitoell, K.C.B., C.M.G., who served with 


distinction in the War in South AfriV^ 
1900-1901. 
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Repuleed at ttis point, owing to the ladders breaking or being too short, the 
party was doubled round to the breach to the left, where an entry was effected 
and the ramparts were sufficiently cleared to enable the remainder to mount by 
the ladders unopposed. Meanwhile, Lieutenant*Colonel Liddell, finding his ladders 
of no use, ordered Lieutenant Goodfellow,*** Bombay Engineers, to try a bag of 
powder at a postern, but from being built up inside, no entry could be effected. 
However, by this time Captain Robinson had made good his lodgment, and was 
followed by the right column, when all proceeded in the direction of the palace 
and there joined the remainder of the force. 

The right and left attacks being now concentrated in the palace, Sir Hugh 
Rose gained possession of a large portion of the city 
Fall of JhanRi. 1 ^^. ^^(^^Yancing the 3rd Europeans to the north-east, 

and occupying the Bargaon gate, on which he rested their right flank, forming an 
oblique line from the gate to the palace with the 3rd Europeans and the 86th in the 
palace, the two regiments occupying with picquets the commanding houses to 
their front. This line was a prolongation of the second line leading from the mound 
under the front to the palace. This done, it was necessary to clear the large portion 
of the city in rear of this oblique line of the numerous armed rebels who remained 
in the houses and who were firing on the troops. This was not effected without 
bloody, often hand-to-hand combats. One of the most remarkable encounters 
was between detachments of the 86th Regiment and the 3rd Europeans and thirty 
or forty Walayati sowars, the Body-Guard of the Rani, in the palace stables under 
fire of the fort. Q'he sowars, full of bhang, defended their stables, firing with 
matchlocks and pistols from the windows and loopholes, and cutting with their 
swords from behind the doors. When driven in they retreated behind their 
bouses, still firing or fighting with their swords in both hands until they were shot 
qr bayoneted, struggling to strike again even when dying on the ground. A party 
of them remained in a room off the stables which was on fire until they were half 
burnt; their clothes in flames they rushed out hacking at their assailants, and 
guarding their heads with their shields. 

All the sowars were killed. The gallant soldiers captured in the quarters of 
the sowars the Rani’s standards, three standards of the body-guard, three kettle 
drums and an English Union Jack of silk which Lord William Bentinck had given 
to the grandfather of the Rani’s husband, with permission to have it carried 
before him as a reward for his fidelity. The soldiers hoisted on the palace the 
flag of their country which they had so bravely won. Captain Sandwith, who 
was wounded, commanded the 3rd Europeans on this occasion, and Sergeant 
Brown of the Commissariat Department was the first to dash boldly into the 
stables. 

Numerous incidents marked the desperate feeling which animated the de¬ 
fenders. A retainer of the Rani attempted to blow up himself and his wife; fail- 
ing in the attempt, he cut her to pieces and then killed himself. Two Walayatis 


* Aftetrwazfii Gener^ Goodfellow, V.C. 
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attacked hy tke vedettes tkrew a woman who was With them into a Well and than 

\jumped down it themselves. 

\ 

^ While engaged in the town Sir Hugh Rose received a report from the Officer 
Commanding one of the Hyderabad Cavalry Camps 
that a large body of the enemy flying from the town 
had tried to force his picquet at about 3 P.M., but that the main body, some 400 
strong, had been driven back, and had occupied a high and rocky hill about 600 
yards to the west of the fort; and that he had surrounded the hill with cavalry and 
awaited reinforcements. He immediately ordered out from the camps all avail¬ 
able troops of all arms, consisting of Woolcombe’s battery, some companies of 
the 24th Bombay Infantry and Hyderabad Contingent, and a few dragoons. The 
rebels were surrounded and shelled, while many lay down on their powder-flasks 
and blew themselves up. Finally the infantry went up and cleared the hill with 
the bayonet, killing practically the whole of the insurgents on this place, which 
was henceforth known as Retribution Hill. In this attack Lieutenant Park, 24th 
Bombay Infantry, was killed whilst gallantly leading a party of his men along the 
ridge of the hill, and about a dozen men were killed and wounded. The Rani’s 
father, Mamu Sahib, was among the rebels ; he was wounded on the hill, and cap¬ 
tured some days afterwards and hanged in the Jokan Bagh, 

Next day Sir Hugh Rose and Brigadier Stuart occupied the rest of the city by 
a combined movement, assisted by Major Gall, who scaled the bastion at the 
Unao gate from his flying camp, captured a gun there, and threw it down the 
rampart. 

The following morning a wounded Mahratta retainer of the Rani stated 
Flight and pursuit of the that she had fled that night from the fort, accom- 
Rani. panied by 300 Walayatis and 25 sowars ; and that 

after leaving the fort they had been headed back by one of the picquets, where 
the Rani and her party separated, she herself taking to the right with a few sowars 
in the direction of her intended flight to Bhander. The observatory also tele¬ 
graphed “ enemy escaping to the north-east.” Strong parties of cavalry were at 
once sent in pursuit, with guns to support them, as it was said that Tantia Topi 
had sent a force to meet her. Brigadier Steuart, with cavalry, was sent to watch 
the fords of the Betwa. 

In sight of Bhander, 21 miles from Jhansi, the cavalry came in sight of the 
Irregular Horse sent to meet the Rani, which separated, probably with a view to 
mislead her pursuers as to her real course. Lieutenant Dowker, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent Cavalry, was sent by Captain Forbes through the town of Bhander, whilst 
he with the 3rd Bombay Cavalry and 14th Dragoons passed it by the left. In the 
town Lieutenant Dowker saw traces of the Rani’s hasty flight and her tent In 


♦ General H. C. Dowker, C.B, informed 
the present writer that he received a severe 
wcnin4 and would have he^ almost cut 


in half, but that the blow wa^ turned by the 
revolver on his hip. 
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whicli was an unfinished breakfast. On the other side of the town he came up 
with and cut up forty of the enemy, consisting of Rohillas and Bengal Irregular 
Cavalry, Lieutenant Dowker was gaining fast on the Rani, who with four 
attendants was seen escaping on a grey horse, when he was dismounted by 
a severe wound and forced to give up the pursuit. 

From the time the troops took the palace, the rebels lost heart and began to 
leave the town and fort. Nothing could prove more 
n.brf““’«md*cfp'tMe of the efficiency of the investment than.the number 
Fort. • of them cut up by the picquets of the flying camps ; 

the woods, gardens, and roads round the town 
were strewn with the corpses of fugitive rebels. The Rani’s flight was the signal 
for a general retreat. Early in the morning the General caused the outskirts of 
the city to be scoured by cavalry and infantry; and a party of the 14th 
Dragoons alone killed 200 in one patrol. The rebels, who were chiefly Wahyatis 
and Pathans, sold their lives as dearly as they could, fighting to the last with their 
usual dexterity and firmness. A band of forty of these desperadoes barricaded 
themselves in a spacious house with a courtyard and vaults in a suburb called the 
Naya Basti, which was attacked by a party of Hyderabad Contingent Infantry 
under Captain Hare. Captain Sinclair was here killed, and the house was battered 
to pieces with siege artillery, but the rebels still fought in the vaults until all 
were destroyed. 

In his despatch Sir Hugh Rose brought to notice the conduct of the troops 
under his command. “ They had to contend against an enemy more than double 
their numbers behind formidable fortifications, who defended themselves after¬ 
wards from house to house in a spacious city, often under the fire of the fort, 
afterwards in suburbs and in very difficult ground outside the walls. The invest¬ 
ing cavalry force were day and night for 17 days on arduous duty, the men not 
taking off their clothes, the horses saddled and bridled up at night. The 
nature of the defence and strictness of the investment gave rise to continued and 
fierce combats, for the rebels having no hope sought to sell their lives as dearly 
as they could. But the discipline and gallant spirit of the troops enabled them 
to overcome difficulties and opposition of every sort, to take the fortified city of 
Jhansi by storm, subduing the strongest fortress in Central India, and killing 

5,000 of its rebel garrison.” 

The Commander-in-Chief will learn with pleasure that the troops under my 
command treated with great humanity the women and children of Jhansi ; 
neither the desperate resistance of the rebels nor the recollections of Jhansi of 
last year could make them forget that in an English soldier’s eyes women and 
children are spared; so far from hurting, the troops were seen sharing their 


* In the fort was found a great deal of pro- apparel of both sexes, and the toys of the 
petty of the murdered Europeans, including innocent children who had not been spared 
writing desks, ladies* work-boxes, by the assassins. 
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rations with them. I gave orders also that the destitute women and children of 
Jhansi should be fed out of the prize grain.”* 

The casualties during the siege amounted to 38 killed and 181 wounded, 
of whom 22 subsequently died. 

Twenty-six guns were taken in the town and nine in the fort. 


* In hi8 despatch the General mentioned 
many officers;—Brigadiers Stuart, and 
Steuart, C.B. ; Li on tenant-Colonel Lowth, 
86th ; Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, .3rd Euro¬ 
peans ; Major Scudamore, 14th Dragoons; 
Major Orr ; Major Forbes. C.B., Commanding 
3rd Bombay Cavalry ; Major Robertson, ‘25th 
Bombay Infantry; Captains Lightfoot and 
Woolcombe, Artillery; Captain Fenwick, R.E.; 
Captain Haro, 5th Infantry, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent ; Captain Brown, Madras Sappers and 
MineFvS; Lieutenant Goodfellow, Bombay 
Sappers and Miners; Lieutenant Lowry, R.A. 

Captain Wood, A.A.G.; Captain Macdonald, 
A.Q.M.G. ; Major Boileau, C.R.E.; Captain 
Ommaney, C.R.A. ; Lieutenant Haggard, 
Commissary of Ordnance; Doctors Arnott 
and Vaughan ; Captain Rose, A.D.C.; Lieu¬ 
tenant Lyster, Interpreter; Major Stuart, 
Lieutenants Dartnell, Fowler, and Jerome, 
Ensign Sowell, 86th Regiment; Lieutenant 


Webber, R.E. ; Captains Todd and Coley, 
Brigade-Majors ; Captains Bacon and Lecky, 
D.A.Q.M.G. ’s ; Captains Sandwith and Robin¬ 
son ; Lieutenant Parks, Ensign Newport, 3rd 
Europeans; Lieutenant Fox, Madras Sappers 
and Miners; Lieutenant Bonus, Bombay 
Engineers. 

Of those officers Lieutenant Jerome assisted 
by Private Burns, 86th, carried Ensign Sewell, 
who was wounded, to a place of safety, under 
a murderous fire. They were awarded the 
Victoria CVoss. 

Many lower ranks wore also mentioned for 
gallant conduct, including Corporal Hard and 
Privates Rogers and Archibald, Drummond 
and Doran, 3rd Europeans, who fought gal¬ 
lantly at the head of the ladders until they 
gave way; Ensign Newport, Corporal Hard, 
and Private Gillman, 3rd Europeans, carried 
off the body of Lieutenant Fox through the 
hottest fire. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


sin nuaii bose'S campaign in central iNPiA—^coniA..) 


While Sir Hugh Rose was detained at Jhansi by the necessity of protecting 

^ it against the Kotah rebels and the late Chanderi 
Movements of Majors Orr . . . xt. j » 

and (Jail. garrison, who made an incursion on the road from 

Jhansi to Goona, he sent Major Orr across the Betwa 
to clear the village of Man, on the road from Jhansi to CHiarkhari, where rebels 
were said to have rc-asseinbled, with orders to proceed northwards to Gursarai, 
the chief of which district was an ally. From him Major Orr was to gain all 
possible information, and move against Kotra, an important ford said to be 
occupied by the rebels. 


Major Call. 

1 Squadron, 14th Dragoons. 
3rd Cavalry, Hydorahafl C'on- 
lingent. 

3 Cuns, Donibay Artillery, 


He was to co-operate with Major Gall, who had been sent along the road from 
Jhansi to Kalpi, with the force detailed in the 
margin, to gain information respecting the enemy, 
as to whose numbers and movements the most 
conflicting reports were (mrrent. The General’s 
intention was to pick up these two forces when he 
moved from Jhansi. He wished to clear Kotra and the line of the Betwa because 
he apprehended that the llajas of Banpur and Shahgarh would either hurry on and 
annoy his right flank or rear as he advanced on Kalpi, or double back across the 
Betwa and again create trouble and disorder in the north of Bundelkhand, 
Major Orr found no enemy in Mau, but between Gursarai and the Betwa he 
came upon a fort occupied by the rebels, some of whom escaped, while 40 
surrendered, with 3 guns. He found that Kotra was garrisoned by friendly 
Gursarai troops. Major Orr marched to the fort of Erich, across the Betwa to 
the west of Kotra, and entered into communication with Major Gall, who 
advanced as far'^^as Punch, 14 miles from Kunch, and ascertained that the 
enemj’ in force in that town intended to oppose the advance to Kalpi. 


Major Gall, in order better to observe the enemy, had a Jemadar’s party of 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry at Lohari, a village and mud fort about 8 miles 
north-west of Punch, garrisoned by some 70 or 80 men of the Raja of Samthar, 
who was said to be an ally. These men betrayed the cavalry to the rebel cavalry 
in Kunch in the basest manner, but the Contingent sowars cut their way through 
their assailants with the loss of one man killed, all their baggage, and three or 
four camp-followers. 


( 121 ) 
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Mwoh of Sir Hugh Rose, 
^26th April. 

Qamton left at Jhansu 
Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell. 
Wing, 3rd Europeans. 

Wing, 24th Bombay Infantry. 
Wing, 3rd Bombay Cavalry. 
100 Hybad. Congent. Caly. 
i 0. B. S. and M. 

3 Guns, Bhopal Contingent. 


Leaving a small garrison at Jhansi, Sir Hugh 
Rose marched at midnight on the 25th April with 
the Ist Brigade, directing the 2nd Brigade to follow 
two days later. Jhansi was now protected from 
attack by the Kotah rebels by the advance of Major- 
General Roberts with the Rajputana Field Force.* 
The hot weather had now set in, and the troops suffered severely in con¬ 
sequence. The country they marched through was flat and without vegetation. 
The dust was several inches thick on the roads, and the heat during the day 
obliged the troops to march at night. Many of the soldiers who slept during 
the time the sun shone never woke again and were found dead. The further 
the column marched the scarcer became the water, which was now only found in 
small round wells at a very great depth, while it was lukewarm and often had 
a brackish flavour. 

On the 1st May the 1st Brigade reached Punch, and was joined by Major 
Gall’s force, and on the 5th the 2nd Brigade, which had been reinforced two days 
Capture of Lohari, 2ri(l May. earlier by the 71st Highlanders,'!* ^-Iso arrived. 

On his arrival at Punch Sir Hugh Rose sent Major 
Gall, with the troops detailed in the margin, to- 
punish the garrison of Lohari, who, it turned 
out, wore in great part se})oys of the 12th Bengal 
Infantry. 

Major Gall marched at 2 a.m, on the 2nd May. The cavalry rapidly pushed 
forward and completed an investment of the place soon after day-break, the 
main body halting on the plain to the east of the fort and within cannon shot, 
at half-past'Six. In passing Sirsa, Major Gall sent a party of the Hyderabad 
Cavalry under a Duffadar towards Kulliah, on his right, reported to be occupied 
by the enemy, with orders to watch any hostile movement that might be made 
from that quarter. On arrival, Major Gall rode through the village up to the 
wall of the fort, and summoned Manowar Singh, the killadar, to surrender; the 
latter eventually came out with a small retinue, and gave up his sword. He 
appeared to have no command over the garrison. 

The skirmishers now advanced through the village, until on the right and left 
they bad reached some low mud enclosures beyond which was an open space 
between it and the fort, about 160 yards in extent. Two guns were placed 
on the Khullia road, and a howitzer and one gun opposite a guard house that 
stood outside and on the east side of the fort. The fort and village are situated 
on an extensive level plain, the village being separated from the fort by the open 
space above referred to. The little fort was square, built of mud and sunburnt 
bricks, flanked by round towers at the corners, with a ditch and a second line of 
works outside the ditch; the length of the interior side was about a hundred 


4 Guns, Koyal Artillery. 

1 Squadron, 14tfi Dragoons. 

100 Sabros, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent. 

Left wing, 3rd Europeans. 
Loft wing, 26th B. I. 

20th Bombay Sappers. 


* See page 200. colour, and a light shako-shaped hat with 

^ It is interesting to note that the 7Ist wore cover and curtain of theeamo colour, 
a loose holland blouso and overaUs of khaki 
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yards. A company of tlie 3rd Europeans crossed the open space between the 
village and the fort and established themselves in the guard house, close to the 
ditch. Two of the fort gates were opened by Lieutenant Armstrong, 3rd 
Europeans ; they were undefended, the garrison having retired and taken post 
behind a third gate, which was'^closed. 

The enemy still refusing to surrender. Major Gall directed Captain Field, 
R. A., to open fire with two 9-pounders and a 24-pounder howitzer,^on a building 
at the summit, and fire was continued on various parts of the wall when the enemy 
appeared in any numbers. To this they replied with matchlocks,’’and a 9-pounder 
brass gun that fired grape and round shot alternately upon the dragoons in the 
plain and all who came near a well, commanded by the bastion on which it stood. 

The walls were difficult to escalade, so it was decided to blow in the gate, 
and Lieutenant Bonus of the Bombay Engineers found a pair of forge below, 
in a gunsmith* s shop in the village, which were charged with 60 lb of gunpowder 
obtained from the Artillery. 

Twenty-five files of the 3rd Europeans under Lieutenants Armstrong and 
Donne and Ensign Newport were told of! as a storming party ; and an equal 
number of the 25th Bombay Infantry under Lieutenant Rose formed a support. 
The gate was blown in, and the stormcrs rushed through the smoke and met the 
enemy hand-to-hand at a fourth gateway, at right angles to the third, and from 
which a very narrow curved passage, with a seven foot wall on either side, led to 
the place where the garrison was assembled and from which they rushed yelling 
sword in hand and firing matchlocks. A desperate combat commenced, and as 
the stormers advanced, they were assailed by a shower of stones and brickbats 
from above as well as by men who cut and stabbed and shot at them from the 
walls on cither side as they passed. The enemy were giving way when a burning 
cloth full [of loose powder was dropped from above into the midst of the 
crowded stormers, who, thrown into some '’confusion, fell back to avoid the 
explosion. The enemy, following up their advantage, came close up to the 
bayonets of the Europeans and dealt sword-cuts at them, but were repulsed. 
Again advance and retreat were made under precisely similar circumstances. 

A third time Lieutenant Donne and Ensign Newport led their men into 
the midst of the enemy with daring valour, and were severely wounded, but 
beat ofi their assailants. 

Lieutenant Rose now arrived, and the fight was continued in the narrow 
lane until with a shout and charge the Europeans and some of the 25th broke 
and drove the enemy before them along an uncovered way passing round 
the walls of the fort; but at less than fifty yards behind the first corner, 
the fugitives rallied behind two trees, and, firing their matchlocks, again 
advanced. A bloody vnMee took place beneath the trees, and on this spot 
ten of the garrison were killed. The remnant, now reduced to some 25, fled ; 
some vainly sought refuge in a mud guard-house below the south wall, some in 
the interior of the place itself, but were followed up and killed. A last stand was 
made by a few desperate men to the immediate left of the gateway near which the 

Q2 



conflict had commenced, and here the last man fell. Fifty-seven bodies were 
counted within the gateways of the fort; and all who endeavoured to get away were 
cut down by the dragoons outside or shot down by the infantry. Not a man 
escaped. There were several indications of the presence of sepoys among the 
garrison; a European drum and bugle were found in the fort and many brass 
cap plates of the 12th Bengal Infantry, which had mutinied at Jhansi; also some 
red coatees with yellow facings. Lieutenants Armstrong, Donne, and Rose, and 
Ensign Newport were wounded ; one man of the 3rd Europeans was killed and 
16 were wounded, and the 25th Bombay Infantry had four men wounded. 
After the fall of Jhansi the Rani and Tantia Topi fled to Kalpi, arriving there 
MoTement* o{ the insur- til® 'lay. The rebel force there was com- 

gents. manded by Rao Sahib, a nephew of the Nana, to 

whom the Rani appealed for “ an army, that she might go and fight.” The garrison, 
consisting of some regiments of the Bengal Army, and of the Gwalior Contingent 
Cavalry from Kotah, the levies of rebel Rajas, and the remains of the Jhansi 
garrison, was accordingly assembled, and marched to Kunch under Tantia Topi 
and the Rani. Here they threw up intrenchments, which they armed to defend 
the road from Jhansi, and to make a vigorous opposition to the advance against 
Kalpi. Kunch is an open town difTicult to attack, as it is surrounded by woods- 
gardens, and tem})lcs with high walls round thorn 

Major Orr had been directed to do his utmost to prevent the Rajas of Banpur 
and Shahgarh from crossing the Betwa and doubling 
Action at Kotra. back southwards. For the purpose of carrying out 

this very manoeuvre the Raj as separated from the rebels at Kunch, and drove 
the troops of the Raja of Gursarai, who held Kotra, commanding a ford across 
the Betwa, to the south bank of the river. 

Major Orr crossed the Betwa, engaged the Rajas, drove them from their 
position at Kotra, and took one of their guns. But it was impossible to cut off 
the retreat of the Rajas who, while Major Orr was attacking one part of their force, 
retired precipitately with the remainder some distance down the river, where 
they crossed at a ford and took the road southwards, carriage and supplies being 
furnished them by the treacherous Raja of Jigni. Major Orr, who was in camp 
at Ait, was then directed to march on Kunch. 

In order to turn the flank and defences of the rebels, and as the excessive 
heat rendered it* advisable that he should not under- 
Battle of Kunch, 7th May. operation or a siege, Sir Hugh Rose 

made a flank march with his whole force to the north-west. The force marched 


♦ There were on this day 46 oases of sun- 
•troke, 14 of them fatal. An officer who was 
present wrote“ The heat at 
intense, and the mirage most remarkable. i e 
whole of the surrounding country was dried up | 
and covered with light brown soil, and perfect- , 
ly flat, yet it appeared one beautiftd lake of 

water, and the few trees assumed the appear- | 

anoe of gigantic height ; and when Major ^r s 
l^e api»oaohed, so distorted was it that we i 


could not tell whether it was friend or foe 
The horses appeared twenty feet high, and 
riders in proportion, and the heated air 
ascending made them tremulous- and crook¬ 
ed.” 

Sir Hugh Rose suffered much from the 
sun, and was obliged to dismount for a time 
and seek shade, when he was attended by 
Dr. Vaughan, and subsequently resumed 
his duties. 
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at 10 p.M. on the 6th May, the left, the 1st Brigade, resting its left flank on the 
village of Nagepura ; the centre, the 2nd Brigade, under Brigadier Steuart, in 
the village of Chamer ; the right, Major Orr’s force, in front of the village of Umri. 

This position threatened seriously the enemy’s line of retreat to Kalpi; and 
the north-west of the town, which was not protected by intrenchments, was ex¬ 
posed to attack. The three columns were directed to effect a lodgment in the town 
as soon as they had taken up their positions. When the force arrived within sight 
of Kunch, vedettes and strong picquets of the enemy’s cavalry were perceived 
outside the wood. They conformed to the flank movement and posted them¬ 
selves nearly opposite iJagepura. A few rounds of shrapnel from Captain Light- 
foot’s guns emptied some of their saddles and they disappeared in the wood. The 
rebel infantry now showed in force behind a long wall to the front, and in the 
wood to the left of it. 

The Ist Brigade had marched a distance of 14 miles from Lohari that morning 
for the purpose of surprising the enemy by the flank movement, and not giving 
them time to alter their plan of defence. So, to rest and refresh the men, the 
General ordered their dinners to be cooked for them, and in the meantime battered 
the wall with the two IS-pounders and the 8-inch howitzer. The half troop of 
Horse Artillery, advancing diagonally to their left, shelled the infantry to the left 
of the wall; and the'enemy in return shelled the troop and the siege guns from a 
battery to the right; but this was soon silenced by two guns which were turned 
on it 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gall now bravely galloped into the wood to reconnoitre, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Arbuthnot, Royal Artillery. The enemy, although 
he was in easy musket range of them, did not fire at him, because the shelling from 
the Horse Artillery had caused confusion in their ranks ; he ascertained that the 
infantry to the left had retreated further into the wood, having in their rear a 
large body of cavalry ; that the siege guns had driven the enemy from the cover 
of the wall, but that some way in rear of it was posted a large body of infantry 
with elephants. 

Sir Hugh Rose determined to drive the enemy out of the wood, gardens, and 
temples, which surround Kunch, and then to storm the town, including a dilapi¬ 
dated mud fort, on which the rebels* red flag was flying, on a rising ground, a 
strong position which was opposite to the right of the 1st Brigade. Once in posses¬ 
sion of this position in the town, the enemy in front and to the left would be cut off 
from their comrades in the intrenchments on the right, who would be forced to re¬ 
treat to the plain on the other side of the town, pressed by the 2nd Brigade and 
Major Orr’s Force, the 1st Brigade passing through the town and pressing the 
enemy with whom they had been engaged. 

This operation was effected by throwing the left wing of the 86th Regiment^ 
under Major Stuart, and the whole of the 25th Bombay Infantry, under Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Robertson, into skirmishing order, the 86th on the left, the 25th on 
the right, their flanks, supported by the half Troop, Horse Artillery, and a troop 
of the 14th Dragoons ; and Captain Ommaney’s Battery and two troops, 14th 
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Dragoons. Captain Woolcombe’s Battery, a troop of Dragoons, and the right 
wing of the 86th were left in a second line in reserve under command of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Lowth. 

The rapidity and precision with which this formation was made must hav© 

Capture of thetownandfort. surprised the sepoys. The 25th skirmishers charged 
into the wood, temples, and walled gardens, and oc¬ 
cupied them under a fire of musketry and artillery from the Battery on the British 
right, which re-opened its fire; but the sepoys took the guns, and thus an important 
position was gallantly gained. 

The 86th, covered by the three Horse Artillery guAs, under Captain Light- 
foot and the troop, 14th Dragoons, made a circuit to their left, took all the obsta¬ 
cles to their front, and then bringing their left shoulders forward, advanced, des¬ 
pite the artillery and musketry fire, through the whole north part of the town, and 
took the fort. 

Just as the General, with the 86th and 25th, was about to enter the town, a 
large number of rebel infantry, strongly posted in cultivated ground, was observed 
threatening the line of the right attack of the 1st Brigade. Captain Field’s 
Battery with Captains Thompson’s and Gordon’s troops of the 14th Dragoons and 
a troop of the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, were ordered up to 
dislodge them. But the enemy held their position obstinately and they did not 
retreat until a portion of the infantry of the 2nd Brigade moved down upon them 
from another direction ; the Cavalry then charged and broke the mass, cutting up 
several of them, wliile clumps of trees favoured the escape of the remainder. The 
2nd Brigade, owing, to some misconception, did not enter the town, but moving 
round to the south of it, their artillery and cavalry joined in the pursuit. 

Meanwhile Major Orr had moved from the village of IJinri direct upon Kunch. 

Major Orr’B moyomontB. front were some gardens and walled 

enclosures held in force by the enemy, from which 
a heavy fire was directed upon his line. The Artillery under captain Douglas 
advanced, and his fire having silenced that of the enemy, the 5th Infantry quickly 
drove them from the gardens and enclosures. At the same time the whole of the 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry moved to the right, charged the enemy’s horsemcm, 
who had the whole time been threatening that fiank, and drove them from the 
field on to the line of their infantry supports, which occupied several deep ravines 
and broken ground from which they opened a heavy fire. The cavalry were 
subsequently joined by a squadron, 14th Dragoons, and two Horse Artillery guns 
under Major Scudamore, and retained possession of their ground until the general 
advance, when they joined in the pursuit. 

The Artillery of the Hyderabad Contingent had meanwhile advanced so far 
as to arrive within range of the enemy’s guns, which opened on it from two 
Batteries with round shot, shell, and shrapnel, causing several casualties. The 
rebel infantry was also strongly reinforced and suddenly came forward with 
a rush in great numbers and forced back the infantry holding the garden. Major 
Orr was about to advance once more at this point, when he learnt that the Ist 
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The pursuit. 


Brigade had forced the town and fort. The whole of his force now advance, 
the enemy was driven from the enclosures, and joining in the retreat of the main 
body, proceeded in the direction of the Orai Road. 

The whole of the cavalry of the Force, a Troop of Horse Artillery, Captain 
Field’s guns, and No. 18 Light Field Battery now 
took up the pursuit, the infantry being too exhausted 

to co-operate. 

The enemy commenced their retreat across the plain with resolution and in¬ 
telligence. The line of skirmishers fought well to protect the retreat of the main 
body, observing the rules of Light Infantry drill. When charged they threw aside 
their muskets and fought desperately with their swords.* The pursuit was com¬ 
menced by Captain McManus with a squadron and a troop (Blyth’s) 14th 
Dragoons charging, the first the right and the latter the left of the enemy’s 
skirmishers. A piece of very heavy plough caused a check in the pace, of 
Captain McManus’ squadron, which was exposed to a heavy fire. But the 
squadron got through and the enemy, fighting fiercely to the last, was cut to 
pieces. Captain McManus received three sabre wounds, but continued the 
pursuit. In the centre the Horse Aj’tillery opened a hot fire on the skirmishers. 
The enemy now threw back the extreme right of their skirmishers so as to 
enfilade the line of pursuit. But Captain Prettijohn formed to the left, and 
charged and cut off this enfilading line. Captain Blyth, 14th Dragoons, and 
Captain Abbott, ‘hd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, each gallantly charged 
and captured a gun under heavy fire, and other guns were taken in the course 
of the pursuit. Lieutenant Lystcr, Interpreter on the Staff, sent with an order 
to the cavalry, came across a group of some thirty sepoys, but cut his way through 
them, single-handed. 

The greater part of the enemy’s lino of skirmishers being killed, the remainder 

Dispersal of the insurgents, artillery captured, the main 

body lost their nerve and crowded into the road to 
Kalpi, a helpless column of runaways. The Horse Artillery and Cavalry were now 


* An officer who was present wrote:— ' face with enfficient force to slice the top 
“ Each of the rebels was provided with a of his head off, yet ho scarcely cut through 
Government musket, belt, and cartouch the cheek bones. But in spite of aU this 
box, in capital order, and well provided inferiority of arms, exhausted and almost 
with cartridges. After firing, down went dying as half the force was, we drove them 
the musket and out came the sharp-cutting before us on the Orai road, killed five hundred, 
native sword. They cut and slashed our and took nine guns and a quantity of am- 
horses and men so long as one of their band munition. Captain Abbott led his men 
remained alive. 1 counted thirty-six regular on with his usual praiseworthy valour, 
sepoys lying dead at that spot. To show and showed that in a pursuit no weapon equals 
the force with which they cut with their native the spear. In this action nothing could have 
Bwords, it is only necessary to instance been more praiseworthy than the valour 
Line Sergeant Wilson, who had his bridle displayed by the sepoys of the late Bengal 
arm completely severed above the elbow. Army, and nothing more disgraceful than 
and on another occasion the thigh of a Gond the behaviour of the cavalry, who, in every 
was cut through at one blow. On the other fight I saw, distinguished themselves sig* 
hand, I have seen the blunt sword of a dragoon nally by cowardice 1 Tantia Topi’s order 
bound off the skull instead of cleaving it; j book was found subsequently at Kalpi, 
while on the same day a native cut off part and the last order in it expressed his thanks 
of a dragoon’s foot, shoe, sole, and all! I to the spirit of bravery which animated hia 
have seen a dragoon out a man aorosg the men at Kunoh. 
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so beaten by sun and fatigue that they were reduced to a walk ; the guns were only 
able to rake the column in its depth with round shot and shell, but could not ap¬ 
proach sufficiently close to give it grape. The cavalry on their part had only 
strength to reach the numerous stragglers who could not keep up with the enemy’s 
main body. On reaching some wood and broken ground about a village seven or 
eight miles from Kunch, profiting by this cover, they sought safety from attack 
by breaking into scattered flight across country. 

The scorching rays of the sun and the pace at which they retreated told even 
on the sepoys ; several fell dead on the road, struck by apoplexy; many, exhausted, 
threw away their arms, whilst others, to quench their thirst, rushed to the wells, 
regardless of the cavalry. But the sun, fatigue, and scarcity of water told still 
more on the British cavalry and artillery, who had been marching or engaged for 
sixteen hours. At the village where the enemy dispersed a halt was called ; and 
the horses having been watered, the force was marched back to Kunch at sunset. 

The enemy must have lost five or six hundred men in the action and ])uisuit, 
and the 52nd Bengal Infantry, which covered the retreat, was almost destroyed. 
Nino guns and quantities of good English ammunition and stores, furnished to the 
late Gwalior Contingent, were taken. 

The British loss amounted to 1 officer and 7 men killed ; 2 officers and 
43 men wounded ; the cases of sunstroke amounted to 2 officers and 43 men ; 12 
of the 71st alone died from this cause.* 

The defeat at Kunch gave rise to animosities and distrust in the rebel army. 

-..rr ^ -r ,1 i. Tlio iufautry scooys accuscd tlicir brotlicr mutineers 

EfTects of the British victory. j l j ^ 

of the cavalry of having pusillanimously abandoned 

them ; and all three arms brought the same charge against their General, Tantia 
Topi, who had disappeared at Kunch as rapidly as he had done at the Betwa, 
leaving to its fate, at the most critical moment, the force which he had called into 
existence under the pompous title of the “ Army of the Peshwa.” 

The Walayatis also were charged with not having exhibited at Kunch the 
stern courage on which they prided themselves. They were accused of having 
left the field too soon ; and their excuse that they had felt it their duty to escort 
the Rani of Jhansi to a place of safety was not accepted. It was said that the 
destruction of the Walayatis at Jhansi had made their countrymen less anxious 
than usual to try the fate of war. 

These various causes created confusion in the councils of the Kalpi mutineers, 
and the immediate British advance caused a panic among the sepoys at that 
place, as well as those retreating towards it, and it was said that at one time there 


* Mentioned in Despatches : — Captain Mac¬ 
donald, A. Q. M. G. ; Captain H. H. A. Wood, 
A.A.G.; Captain Cockburn; Lieutenant 
Baigrie, A. Q. M. G., who was severely 
wounded, but continued to perform his duties 
Lieutenant Lyster, Interpreter ; Doctors 
Arnott and Vaughan; Captains Fenwick, 
Coley, Bacon ; Lieutenant Henry, Stafi Sur¬ 
geon Maokensie ; Major Gall; Captains 


Abbott, Light-foot, Field, R. A.; Lieutenants 
Strutt, Bombay Artillery, Edwards, Engi¬ 
neers, Gossett, R. E. ; Lieu tenant-Colonel 
Lowth; Major Robertson; Captains Todd 
and Lecky ; Captains Douglas, H. C. Artil- 
ery; Hare, Murray; Lieutenants Dowker, 
Macquoid, Dun, Fraser, Westmacott, Hy¬ 
derabad Contingent. 
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were only eleven sepoys in the town and fort. But the unexpected arrival of 
, , . -r^ , . the Nawab of Banda* with a large force of good 

cavalry mutineers, some guns, and infantry, and 
his energetic exertions, backed up by those of the Kani of Jhansi, produced one 
of those sudden changes from despair to confidence which mark the Indian 
character. 

Their leaders again exhorted the sepoys, as the General learnt from an inter¬ 
cepted letter, “ to hold to the last Kalpi, their only arsenal, and to win their 
right to paradise by exterminating the infidel English.” The rebels returned 
to Kalpi, re-occupying the strong positions in the labyrinth of ravines which 
surround it, and the intrenchments which they had thrown up and armed to 
arrest the British advance a few miles in front of the Chaurasi (84) temples, which 
are two or three miles from Kalpi. They had already cut deep trenches across 
the road near the intrenchments, and in several other places, which were serious 
obstacles, because the ravines on each side of the road made it very difficult to 
turn them. When driven out of the intrenchments, the rebels could fall back on 
the eighty-four temples, built, as well as the walls round them, of most solid 
masonry, the net work of ravines afforded them a third; the town of Kalpi a 
fourth ; another chain of ravines between t^^e town and the fort a fifth ; and 
finally the fort, a sixth and last line of defence. 

The fort of Kalpi is wretched as a fortification, but as a position it is un¬ 
usually strong, being protected on all sides by ravines ; to its front by five lines 
of defence and to its rear by the Jumna, from which rises the precipitous rook 
on which it stands. 

In a Despatch, dated Gwalior, the 22nd June 1858, Sir Hugh Rose details 

Difficulties with which the the difficulties with which he had to contend in the 
General and army had to con- advance on Kalpi, as follows :—“ It is my duty, in 
justice to the unvarying devotion and discipline of the 
troops under my command, to state the new and very serious difficulties which 
beset them after leaving Jhansi. They had to contend not only against the rebel 
army, fighting as usual with all the advantages on their side of very superior 
numbers and knowledge of the ground, but they had to encounter a new 
antagonist, a Bengal sun at its maximum of heat. This formidable ally of the 
rebel cause was more dangerous than the rebels themselves; its summer blaze 
made havoc amongst troops, especially Europeans, who, already exhausted by 
months of over-fatigue and want of sleep by continuous night-watching 
and night-marches, were often exposed to its rays, manoeuvring or fighting 
as at Kunch, from sunrise to sunset. At Kunch the thermometer was 115°; 
before Kalpi 118° in the shade, and on the march to Gwalior it burst in an 
officer’s tent at 130°. 

Her Majesty’s 71st Highland Light Infantry, less inured than any other corps to 
the sun, because it had just arrived in India, suffered the most from ih Besides 

* The Nawab retreated to Kalpi after his Kalpi was besieged and taken by a British 
defeat at Banda by General Whitlock on the force in 1803 . 

I9th April. 


R 
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tile twelve men of a weak wing of this regiment killed in the ranks by the sun at 
Kunch, a great many more had to go into the Field Hospital sick from sunstroke 
and the whole wing was more or less affected by it. 

The number of officers and men on the sick list, all of whom had to be carried 
on the march in doolies, increased with each day’s operations, and in proportion 
as I was deprived of fighting men, the difficulties of taking care of the sick and 
transporting them in continued marches increased. Whilst my force suffered 
so much from sunstroke, they were deprived in a great measure of its antidote 
—water. Between Jhansi and Kalpi we found no streams ; all was well water; 
the wells, which arc neither numerous nor abundant, being of extraordinary 
depth as we approached the Jumna, which increased the difficulties of obtainin 
water. Forage was as scant as water. 

The scarcity of these two essentials hurt the efficiency of the cavalry and th 
transport at the very time that they were both nrgeiitly required—the first again^ 
the rebel cavalry, whose iiumbcrs and organisation made them unsually enter* 
prising; and the latter for the. numerous and daily increasing sick. 

The scarcity of -water had another disadvantage.: it prevented concentration 
of my' force, -when the frtrcngtli of the enemy and my difficulties rendered it neces¬ 
sary, for a rapid advance against Kalpi. Jh^^.Ki^hild.iiiles had made up a good 
deal -for Tiiy mfciiojity in numbers'; that- advantage, hoAvcver, no longer 
existed. The heat and other eBrascs had had such an cficct oti the ammunition 
of the rifles that, their loading bccomiiig difficult, and their fire uncertain, the 
men lost confidence in thnr arms.* 

The above were some of the military disadvantages of my position. Tliey 
were increased by political causes. The inhabilanfs of ilio valley of the Jumna 
were the most disaffected my force had yet met with. They had been under 
rebel rule and had never felt the inlluence of British power sin(.*e the com¬ 
mencement of the insurrection. Kvery village had its one or two Mahratta Pwn- 
dits, who had made a most successful propaganda in favour of Nana Sahib as 
Peshwa. The villagers did good services to the rebels, bfitraying to tlioin our dales 
and movements as well as some carts, when their drivers, on account of the 
exhausted state of their cattle, could not keep their place in the column, or 
sought water at a distance from the road. 

The rebels had another great source of strength. They fought their best 
because they were defending Kalpi, their best fortified stronghold in Central 
and Western India, and only arsenal full of \Varlike stores and ammunition. 
Kalpi, on the right bank of the Jumna in the hands of the rebels, prevented the 
concentration of the British armies in the west with those in the east of India ; 
exposed to attack, from the line of the Jumna, the army engaged in operations 
against the insurgents in the l)oab, the line of the Ganges, Oudh, and Kohil- 
khand; and so long as Kalpi was rebel, so long had it in their power to say that 

• An officer present at the Battle of Kunch j than by the aun. No amount of force exerted 
wrote “ The 3rd Europeans seemed much by the men would drive the bullets down 
more annoyed by their useless Enfield rifles. I to the breech of their weapons,*’ 
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the east and west of India might be British, but that the pivot of its centre 
was theirs. 

Whilst so many drawbacks weakened me the enemy, physically speaking, 
was unusually strong. They were under three leaders of considerable influence, 
Rao Sahib, a nephew of Nana Sahib, the Nawab of Banda, and the Rani of 
Jhansi. The high descent of the Rani, her unbounded liberality to her troops 
and retainers, and her fortitude, which no reverses could shake, rendered her an 
influential and dangerous adversary. The rebel army was composed of the Gwalior 
Contingent, the finest men, best drilled and organised native troops of all arms 
in India; other mntinous Bengal Infantry regiments, such as the 52nd; rebel 
cavalry from Kotah, and a chosen band of Walayalis ; the whole reinforced by tlio 
force of all arms of the Nawab of Banda, comprising a groat deal of mutinous Ben¬ 
gal Cavalry, of which the Dth Irregulars, dressed in their red uniforms, formed a 
part. All the sepoy regiments ke})t u]) carefully their English equipments and 
organisation; the words of command for drill, grand rounds, etc., were given, as 
we could hear at night, in Englisli.” 

At 2 A.M. on the 0th May Sir Hugh Rose marched with his first Brigade, 
intcTiding to follow u]) the (Uiemy and attack him 
]\r(iu.li on Kalpi. rapidly as 2><‘>^dble, while still suffering from 

the defeat at Kuncdi. The enemy abandoned the fort of llardoi, one march from 
Kunch, and its chief, an influential adherent of Nana Sahd), surrendered. 
But a further advance was prevented by the detention of the 20(1 Brigade, which 
was unable to march from Jvunch until the 1 Itli owing to a storm of rain having 
made the tents too heavy for transport. 

The General’s instructions were to take Kalpi. He was subsequently directed 
to make his appearance at some point on the right bank of the Jumna, to enter 
into communication witli Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, commanding a column 
of the Bengal Army, who was to co-operate with him for the purpose of sap])Iying 
ammunition for the siege of Kalpi, to make good the large amount e.vpeufled at 
Chauderi and Jhansi. He had written to Colonel Maxwell that he would bo on 
the Jumna, a few miles below Kalpi, on the Mth May ; this letter never reached 
its destination. Communications were hazardous and only effected by spies in 
disguise, who conveyed letters in the soles of their sandals or in ([uilLs in their 
mouths.* , 

On account of the want of water. Sir Hugh Rose was unable to concentrate 
his force against the defences before Kalpi. He determined, therefore, to turn 
them, to break off to the right from the high road from Orai to Kalpi, march to 
^he Jumna to the village of (folauli, about five miles below Kalpi, effect a 
•ommunication from thence with Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, and then, his 
right resting on the Jumna, and covered by the flank fire of Colonel Maxwell’s 
batteries, and riflemen from the other side of the river, advance up the right 

♦ The enemy also had their spies, and one I was delected in caeij; and hanged on the 13th 
of these, disguised as one of the cavalry, ( May* 

R2 
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bank against Kalpi. The fort of Kalpi and the part of the town facing his 
advance was to be well shelled before his attack. 

The Jumna is fordable at Golauli; which stands in the nullah running down 
to the Jumna, just outside the dangerous labyrinth of ravines surrounding Kalpi- 

The march to Golauli was, with the exception of a few bad and unbridged 
nalaSf over a table-land, from which, during the monsoon, the waters run into 
the ravines. 

To mislead the enemy and mask this movement the 2nd Brigade was ordered 
to close up to Orai* from Kunch, and following the high road to Kalpi, take up 
a position at the village of Bandha. This plan was foiled by the Brigade losing 
its way, and instead of going on from Orai to Bandha, making a double march 
and following the General to Sakhali. Their long exposure to the sun in this pro¬ 
tracted march caused a great many casualties, and the general prostration of the 
Brigade ; Brigadier Steuart and the whole of his staff forming part of the 
sick list. 

Itwas important to keep the appointment with Colonel Maxwell to be on the 
Jumna on the 14th, but the 2nd Brigade was nob in-a condition to co-operate, 
andv weak as it was, it would have been hazardous to go too far away from it; 
for the enemy, aware of these difficulties, had concentrated their forces in the 
villages round Kalpi for the purpose of haras'^ing the British, part of their tactics 
being to force the troops to exposure to the sun, which they knew was fatal to 
Europeans, at the hottest time of day 

Sir Hugh Rose consequently delayed one day at Itaura to give the 2nd 
Brigade a rest at Sakhali, detaching all his carriage for the sick to their 
assistance, and calling off the attention of the enemy from them by a diversion 
in another direction. 

The two Brigades were concentrated without molestation on the night of the 
14th. A few hours later Sir Hugh marched with the 1st Brigade and Major Orr’s 
force for Golauli, which was reached with no other opposition than an attack on 
the baggage by the rebel cavalry concealed in a ravine. They were put to flight 
by a troop of the 14th Dragoons which had reinforced the rear-guard in anticipa. 
tion of an ambuscade.' In this march the high road from Jalalpur to Kalpi was 
crossed. Major Orr was directed to drive in a strong picquet of the enemy posted 
on this road in the direction of Kalpi; to halt afterwards on the road; cover the 
march of the rear-guard to Golauli; and then encamp at the village of Tehri 
near the road, for the purpose of watching it and keeping up communication 
with the 2nd Brigade, and assisting it in its march during the night of the 
16th to Deopura, a village near Tehri. On his arrival at Golauli Sir Hugh 
despatched two sowars to Colonel Maxwell, who was about thirty miles 
off on the other side of the Jumna, requesting him to move up the river imme¬ 
diately. He also ordered two pontoon rafts, which he had brought with great 

•At Orai a luxury was found in the shape were stationed here, and three European 
of a tank of muddy water. Previous to the bungalows were found in ruins, 
mutiny two companies of Bengal Infantry 
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trouble from Poona, to be floated on the Jumna by sunset, for communication 
with Colonel Harwell and transport of the ammunition. The rebels had des¬ 
troyed or taken to Kalpi all the boats on the river. 

One of the most important objects of Sir Hugh Rose’s instructions had now been 
attained. His force had marched from Bombay to the Jumna and had effected 
a union with the Bengal Army ; the immediate result of which was a combined 
operation of Bengal and Bombay troops towards Kalpi. 

The advanced-guard and centre of the 2nd Brigade reached Deopura without 
opposition on the morning of the 15th ; but its rear-guard under Major Forbes, 
Kear-giiard action, 15th which had been strongly reinforced, had hardly left 
Itaura when it was vigorously attacked by about 
1,000 or 1,200 cavalry, besides three or four thousand infantry and guns.* About 
a mile from Itaura a broad and deep ravine, only passable for carts by one 
narrow road, intersects the route. While halted here on account of the baggage, 
Major Forbes first saw the rebels approaching from the Kalpi direction towards 
his left flank. They took up a position on his left rear and rear, occupying the 
village of Itaura, and from their strength, particularly in cavalry, it was apparent 
that the bold front shown by the rear-guard, assisted by the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent Field Force under Major Orr, alone saved them from being driven in. 
During the two hours or more that the rear-guard was halted, the enemy’s 
cavalry made several advances, one or two at a rapid pace, but, deceived by the 
steadiness of the troops into supposing that a larger force was concealed in the 
broken ground, they did not charge. As soon as the road was clear, Major 
Forbes withdrew first the guns and infantry to the further side of the ravine, 
and lastly the cavalry retired first at a walk, and then at a gallop when con¬ 
cealed by the ground. 

The enemy at once occupied the position that had been vacated, but their 
advance was for some time checked by the rifles of the 3rd Europeans, and the 
excellent practice of two guns of the Royal Artillery, until the baggage had got 
to a considerable distance. For the first three miles of the remainder of the 
march the rear-guard was almost surrounded by the rebel cavalry, and was fired 
into by their artillery, but alternately halting and retiring, they succeeded in 
preserving the baggage, which was brought in safety to Deopura. 

Having received at Golauli a report that Major Forbes was hard pressed, 
and hearing a heavy cannonade in his direction. Sir Hugh Rose marched to his 


} Troop, B. H. A. 

1 Troop, 14th Dragoons. 

1 Troop, H. C. Cavalry. 

3 Guns, No. 4 L. F. B. 

38th and 25th Regiments, 
N. I. 


assistance with the troops detailed in the margin. 
The urgency of the case alone induced him to under¬ 
take this operation as he foresaw that a large por¬ 
tion of the force must be struck down by the heat 
of the sun. He galloped on and found that Major 


Forbes had reached Deopura, but that the enemy, baffled in their attempt to 


* These were heavy guns, drawn by elephants, spiouous than all were those dressed in rod 
The cavalry were dressed in the uniform and others in light grey ; some wore in green 
qf regiments that had mutinied. kMoreJeon- qlkhaliJfs and a few in yellow. 
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nut oil the rear- guard, had taken ground to the left, and reinforced by three or 
four battalions from Kalpi, who were now swarming out of the ravines, were 
preparing, firing heavily, to storm the village of Matra, which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell had judiciously occupied from Deopura. If the enemy 
possessed Matra the camp at Deopura would no longer have been tenable. A 
large body of cavalry, deployed across the road from Itaura to Matra, was 
approaching to support the infantry. The officer commanding in Matra was 
so hard pressed that he had given orders to evacuate the village, and the 
enemy were pressing forward. 

The General at once gave orders to the troops that were retiring to reoccupy 
the village, and hold it at any price, ordering up in their support at a trot the 
artillery and cavalry, with two companies of Hyderabad (^:)ntingent Infantry 
and the 25th Bombay Infantry. 

Captain Lightfoot placed the artillery skilfully on the left of Matra ; the 
accurate fire of their shrapnel and round shot broke the rebf‘1 cavalry and drove 
them from their ])osition in support of the infantry, whi(!h still held the deep and 
tortuous ravines in front of Matra. Captain Douglas, commanding the Hyderabad 
Contingent Artillery, was then directed to post four fi-pounders on the right of 
Matra, and burst ahraymel just over the heads of tlie rebels in the ravines ; this 
he did with his usual skill and devotion under a he.avy fire of the enemy’s rifle¬ 
men so effectually that the rebels, who were suffering from the admirable fire of the 
71st who still had some of the better sort of ammunition, retired from their am¬ 
buscades, the main body down the ravines, and a few across country to Kalpi, 
the 71st making killing practiee at the latter at 700 or 800 yards. 

The General did not pursue, because fresh exertion in the sun and in most 
difficult ground would have been fatal to men, tlio greater part of whom had been 
marching all night, and engaged all day in fearful heat. His game was a waiting 
one, and he abstained carefully from ^flaying that of his adversary, which 
was to disorganise and prostrate his force by continued exposure to the sun. Me 
never yielded an inch to the enemy’s attacks, but on the other hand liusbanded 
the health and strength of his men for one great battle for Kalpi. 

As it was, upwards of 200 out of tOO men of the 25th Boinb.ay Infantry fell 
out of the ranks on the line of march, struck by the sun. This gallant regiment 
suffered as much as Europeans from sun, the constitutions of the men having been 
weakened by scurvy. Having provided for tlic protection of Matra, the General 
returned with the detachments of the 1st Brigade to Golauli. 

The enemy on the same day, hoping to prevent support being given to the 
2nd Brigade, or to beat the 1st Brigade, weakened by the roinforoomoiit taken from 
it, strengthened their lines of outposts in the ravines, and supporting them with 
guns and masses at a distance, menaced and kept up a heavy fire on the position 
at Golauli from the Jumna to the village of Tehri, advancing against the latter 
place with a thick chain of skirmishers. 

Brigadier Stuart, commanding the Ist Brigade at Golauli, and Captain 
Hare, commanding at Tehri, met the attack with vigour; the former answered 
the enemy’s cannonade so effetfually with mortars and guns that they retired 
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Captain Hare, repulsed the enemy’s advance, and following them up, took a grove 
of trees in advance of his position, in which they had concentrated in force. The 
enemy having shown signs of fortifying a high ridge opposite the right front of 
the position, about half way between Golauli and Kalpi, Sir Hugh Rose had a bat¬ 
tery of two 8-inch mortars constructed in front of his right, which shelled with 
good effect the ridge and the ravines near it. 

i‘J^t Next day, the 17th May, at 2 p.m., upwards of 200 of the enemy’s cavalry 
with 3 guns moved suddenly out from the rear of a large village about two or three 
miles on the left flank of the 2nd Brigade at Deopura, and advanced with the 
evident intention of attacking the camp. 

The small village of Matra, forming the left point of appui, was then occu¬ 
pied by two companies of the 71st and two guns, No. 18 Bombay Liglib 
Battery, with a support from the 24th Bombay Infantry. Colonel Campbell 
immediately reinforced the post with the whole of the 71st and the remain¬ 
ing two guns of No. 18 Battery, and giving orders for the 14th Light Dragoons 
and two guns of the Royal Artillery to follow, proceeded at once to meet 
the enemy, taking with him the 3rd Bombay Cavalry and the half battery whicli 
he met on their way to Matra. 

He found the insurgents advancing raj)idly in line, about a mile and a half 
off, and so widely extended as to threaten the left rear. The cjicmy was soon 
brought to a halt, and a heavy fire commenced on both sides, but the guns (juickly 
stopped their further advance. 

An attack on Matra now drew attention, but he,re tin; rebels were beaten off 
by the 71st under Majors Rich and Loftus. Another column of infantry and guns 
came dowm from Kalpi on the right of the camp, but were kept at a distance 
by the artillery and in fantry. The whole of the enemy Avithdrew at sunset. 

On this day a moilar battery was thrown up in front of the 86th lines of the 
Isi Brigade to shell the ravines -towards Kalpi. 

lioness plan of The details of Sir Hugh Rose s plan of attack on 
attack on Kalpi. Kalpi were as follows :— 

Colonel Maxwell was to construct, on the opposite bank of the Jumna, several 
mortar batteries ; one to shell vigorously the fort of Kalpi, and blow up if possible 
Ike powder magazines in it, destroying also the defences of the fort facing 
the British position at Golauli. Another was to shell the part of the town 
fronting the same way, so as to prevent the enemy from holding these localities 
in force when they were attacked ; another mortar battery to be placed lower down 
the Jumna, opposite the village of Rayar. Rayar stands on the small sandy 
plain, bordered by the Jumna, which is situated between the ravines and Kalpi. 
The enemy had a force and a battery in Rayar for the purpose of sweeping off the 
right column of attack, when it debouched from the ravines against Kalpi and 
preventing the occupation of the sandy plain, which was an important point for 
the British, because, once in possession of it, his right flank resting on the Jumna, 
the General could bring up all his artillery through the pass through the ravines 

* Lieutenant*Colonel Campbell succeeded to the command of the 2nd Brigade when Brigadier- 
General Steuart was taken iU on the march from Kroch. 
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and concentrate from the sandy plain a vertical and horizontal fire on the part 
of Kalpi he wished to attack. Rayar was, therefore, to be destroyed and the 
ground and ravines about it made untenable by fire from the opposite bank. 
Maxwell’s batteries were to shell their objectives for 16 or 20 hours before and 
during the advance on Kalpi. Riflemen and field guns were to be stationed 
opposite the sandy plain on the left bank of the Jumna to clear its right bank and 
the sandy plain of the enemy. 

Sir Hugh Rose hoped to beat the rebel army in one decisive action. He felt 
certain that if he routed them they would not, with the fate of Jhansi before their 
eyes, have the heart to shut themselves up in the fort and become the victims of 
an investment. At the same time it was evident that to take by storm such dif¬ 
ficult ground, if well defended, as the ravines surrounding Kalpi, every yard of 
which was a dangerous obstacle and an ambush, was no ordinary operation, par¬ 
ticularly under the difficulties with which the British forces had to contend. 

While with his right, the 1st Brigade, the General attacked Kalpi by its left, 
he intended to make a strong feint against the right of the enemy, to be converted 
into a real attack, if feasible, with his left, the 2nd Brigade, along the Jalalpur 
and Kalpi road, Major Orr’s force in Tehri keeping up communication between 
the two Brigades and assisting both as required. 

Fresh difficulties compelled a modification of this plan. Some few days 
must elapse before the mortar batteries on the opposite bank of the Jumna could 
be ready. The wells of the village where the Hyderabad Field Force and 
the 2nd Brigade were stationed began to fail, and the sick from sunstroke could 
not have the water necessary for their treatment; troop horses and baggage 
animals died from drought. The 2nd Brigade was exposed to constant attack. 
Concentration and abundance of water were the only remedies for these fresh 
embarrassments. On the morning of the 19th May the 2nd Brigade and Hyder¬ 
abad Field Force were brought from Deopura and Tehri to the camp on the Jumna., 

The enemy continued unceasingly their tactics of harassing the British, and 
forcing them into the sun ; large bodies of cavalry 
Hardships of the troops. hanging round the position, retiring when attacked, 

but ready to fall on escorts which had to be sent to a distance for forage. Out 
of 36 of the 14th Dragoons forming part of one forage escort, 17 were brought back 
to camp in dhoolies after only two hours’ exposure to sun. 

This prostration of more than half a body of men by sun, after two hours’ 
mere marching, and a similar amount of sun-sickness in the 25th Bombay Infantry 
on the march, showed the dangerous condition of the force before Kalpi. 

The prostration of the whole force had become a matter of arithmetical cal¬ 
culation. So many hours’ sun laid low so many men. Weakened by every sort 
of difficulty, the troops had to contend against the greatest odds. The General 
and his force were suffering from sickness and climate, two evils which have 
overcome the greatest armies under the most successful commanders. 

In a quiet garrison to be on guard every other day is held to be too much 
for the soldier’s health, but the men of the Central India Field Force had been 
iox months making the greatest physical exertions with broken sleep or no 
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sleep at all, watching the camp in unknown and hostile districts against surprise 
half the night, and marching the other half to avoid the sun ; then often 
all day without a rest, fighting or on the rear-guard, or reconnaissances, or escorts, 
under a burning sun. The small numbers of the force did not allow of the reliefs 
which, according to the rules of the Service, are considered indispensable even 
in peace. In the long march from the west to the centre of India these hardships 
were augmented by bad roads. The communications consisted generally of 
country tracks and unbridged nullahs ; with the consequence that the guns, 
baggage, and rearguard were often detained by one deep nullah and for hours 
exposed to the sun. Rations were also often in arrears owing to bad roads and 
other difficulties of supply and transport. 

Sir Hugh Rose, in consequence of the diminishing strength of his force, 
had to reinforce himself with some of Colonel Maxwell’s troops. In detailing 
these difficulties and hardships to the Commander-in-Chief, he reported that 
“ these noble soldiers, whose successes were never chequered by a reverse, with 
a discipline which was as enduring as their courage, never proffered one 
complaint. They fell in their ranks struck down by sun, and exhausted by fatigue ; 
but they would not increase the anxieties of their General, or belie their devotion 
by a complaint. No matter how great their exhaustion, or how deep their short 
sleep, they always sprung to my call to arms with the heartiest good will. To 
think of yielding or retreating would have been ignominy. All felt that physical 
strength might fail, but that the spirit and discipline of British soldiers never 
could. They were often too ill to march, but their devotion made them fight. 
It is almost superfluous to add that troops animated by so high a sense of duty 
were sober, orderly, and most respectful to their officers. There was less crime 
in camp than in garrison.” 

It was most necessary to take Kalpi. A check there in the advanced state 
of the hot season, with the rains close at hand, would have resuscitated rebellion 
throughout India, compromised the safety of Cawnpore,* exposed to a flank 
or rear attack the extensive line of operations of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, and lit the torch of rebellion in the Deccan and Southern Mahrattas, full 
of ill disposed Arabs and Rohillas and partizans of Nana Sahib. 

Colonel Maxwell arrived in camp before Kalpi, on the left bank of the Jumna, 
Colonel Maxwell’s move- on the 18th May, and commenced the construction 
of batteries the same night. On the following 
Colonel Maxwell. day three 10-inch mortars were in position opposite 

4 Guns, Major Blunt’s Bat- fourth was ready on the 20th. 

^^6 Tiwana Horse. On the night of the 20th he sent a reinforcement 

678 His to Sir Hugh Rose, consisting of two companies, 88th 

Regiment, the Camel Corps, and 124 of the Sikh In- 

682 Camel tops. fantry. On the morning of the 21st he sent also two 

458 Sikh Police Corps. a - ^ j. n ij x 

Pour 10-inch Mortars. 8-mch mortars, two field guns, with a company of 

Pour 8-inch Mortars. village of Rasulpur, about three 


* Cawnpore was only 47 miles to the north*east of Kalpi. 
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miles below Kalpi on'he left bank of tbe Jumna, and opposite the village ofRayar 
where the enemy had a battery commanding the road by which Sir Hugh Rose 
purposed advancing on Kalpi. During the night of the 2l8t two 8-inoh mortars 
were put in position in the village of Dilauli opposite the hutcherry and town 
of KalpL 

On the 20th Sir Hugh Rose had scarcely returned to camp from a reconnais¬ 
sance on the left bank of the Jumna, when the enemy 
Movements of the enemy. advanced through the ravines, covered by a thick 
chain of skirmishers, and attacked the British right flank. The picquets were 
immediately reinforced by four companies of the 86th, two companies, 25th 
Bombay Infantry, and three 9-pounders. But the General did not allow himself 
to be drawn into action, and contenled himself with directing the picquets to 
maintain their ground, which they did steadily and gallantly under command of 
Major Stuart, 86th Regiment, and drove the enemy back, losing in casualties 
four officers and forty rank and file. 

On the 2l8t May Sir Hugh Rose received information that the rebels intend¬ 
ed to make a general attack on his position at Golauli at 8 a.m. next day ; that 
they had sworn an oath on the sacred waters of the Jumna that they would drive 
his force into the river or die in the attempt; and that afterwards they would 
march southwards against General Whitlock ; * and that large quantities of opium 
had been issued to the insurgents to make them fight desperately. 

The British force was disposed of as follows :—The right flank, facing the 
DispoBition of tho British left of Kalpi, rested on the ravines running down 
forces. to the Jumna; in these ravines stood the villages 

of Sarauli and Golauli, both connected and held by strong picquets, preventing 
the right being turned. 

Half the 1st Brigade, the right flank, was encamped perpendicularly to the 
Jumna, facing the belt of ravines and the left front of Kalpi, on the table-land 
immediately outside the belt. The remainder of the 1st Brigade facing the con¬ 
tinuation of the belt of ravines, which took a sweep outward, and the 2nd Brigade 
and Hyderabad Field Force facing the table-land or plain stretching from Golauli 
across the road from Kalpi to Jalalpur, were thrown back cn potence. This ground 
was adapted to the movements of cavalry and artillery. The whole front was 
guarded by strong outposts, with picquets and advanced sentries in the ravines. 

On the morning of the 22nd Sir Hugh Rose made the following dispositions 
to resist the expected attack. 

The picquets on the right front of the 86th Regiment and 3rd Europeans were 
reinforced by the remainder of the 86th in skirmishing order; their right resting 
on the Jumna. In support were three guns of No. 4 Light Field Battery, the 
remainder of the 26th Bombayf Infantry, with the 21st Company, R. E., the whole 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson. The left centre, facing the plain and the 

* Qeneral Whitlock was at Banda* | t Four oompanies wore left as camp guard. 
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village of Tehri, was guarded by No. 1 Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, supported 
by two troops, Hth Dragoons. 

The siege guns, two 18-pounders, one 24-pounder, and two 8-inch howitzers, 
their flanks guarded by detachments of the 3rd Europeans, formed the centre, 
supported by the wing of the 71st Regiment, one squadron, 14th Dragoons, 
a troop, 3rd Light Cavalry, and Captain Field’s Royal Artillery 9-pounders. 

The left was formed by the Camel Corps and No. 18 Light Field Battery, 
supported by a detachment of the Sikh Corps, the Hyderabad Field Force cover¬ 
ing the extreme left. 

Two companies, 88th Regiment, whose strength was already much weakened 
by sun casualties, and four companies, 25th Bombay Infantry, were left for pro¬ 
tection of the camp. 

Shortly after 8 a.m. on the 22nd May the enemy were reported to be ad- 

, , 1 t/r vancing in great force from Kalpi and its environs 

Battle of Kalpi, 22nd May. ^ , i. • i . . , . , . ^ 

towards the belt of ravines on the British right, and 

along the Jalalpur-Kalpi road against the left. Their left manoeuvred so 

skilfully, that they got under cover of broken ground into the ravines without 

being perceived on the right; and Brigadier Stuart reported to the General, as 

he was posting the siege guns, that the right was no longer threatened. 

The enemy’s right, consisting of some 1,400 cavalry, supported by 
Advance against the British several battalions of infantry and horse artillery 
9-pounders, continuing their advance along the 
Jalalpur road, brought their left shoulders up when opposite the village of Tehri, 
in front of the British centre, from whence they reinforced strongly their picquets 
in the ravines opposite the right centre, and deploying their guns and cavalry 
to the right, threatened to outflank and turn the British left. Sir Hugh Rose 
still felt convinced that the enemy’s real object of attack was his right; and that 
this ostentatious display of force against his left and the perfect stillness in the 
deep ravines on his right were ruses to mislead him and induce him to weaken his 
right, by sending reinforcements from it to his left, when the rebels would have 
attacked the right with all their energy, endeavoured to take the mortar battery 
and the camp, their right falling at the same time on his left, and cutting him off, 
in combination with their left, from the Jumna. 

Whilst, therefore, ho protected his left against a feint which might hecomb 
a serious attack, he did not take a man away from his right, and endeavoured to 
catch the enemy in their own trap. He reinforced the picquets on the left, 
in the first instance, with a squadron of the 14th Dragoons under Major Gall, and 
the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, under Captain Abbott, and afterwards 
directed these troops to retire slowly before the enemy, obliquely across his front, 
in order to conceal his heavy guns, and draw the rebel cavalry into their fir^. 
Captain Abbott was directed, after completing this movement, to place his regi¬ 
ment perpendicularly to the front, in order to be able to charge with all his 
Horse the right flank of the advancing cavalry. The manoeuvre succeeded 
pftifeiatty; the rebel Horse were enticed into the fire of the siege guns, Whidh 

Bd 
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oaused oonfoiion and numerous casualties, killing among others the Commanding 
Officer of the 5th Bengal Irregulars. But the mutinous cavalry adhered to 
their system of never allowing the British Cavalry to close with them, and 
kept carefully out of reach of the Hyderabad Horse. 

To discover the enemy who, Sir Hugh Rose felt assured, were concealed in the 

The rebels attack the right. ^^ont of his right, he ordered a company 

of the 3rd Europeans to be pushed some hundred 
yards forward in front of the outposts into this network of ambushes. The 3rd 
Europeans, after advancing some distance, found the rebel host crouched in their 
lair, and started them from it. In an instant a general engagement began along 
the whole line from the Jumna to the village of Tehri; the belt of ravines in front 
of the British position becoming enveloped in smoke and fire ; the sepoys rose out 
of their hiding places in thick chains of skirmishers, advancing and firing heavily, 
followed by large supports and columns in mass at a distance. All the British 
guns opened fire, and the supports closed up to their threatened fronts. 

The General was watching the determined attack on the centre of his 
position from the left of the village of Tehri, and at the same time their move¬ 
ments towards his right and left, when he heard a slackening of fire^ on his 
right, and at once sent an enquiry to Brigadier Stuart whether he would 
like to be reinforced by half the Camel Corps, and received a reply in the 
affirmative. Immediately afterwards. Brigadier Stuart’s fire becoming fainter and 
fainter, and that of the enemy heavier. Sir Hugh Rose understood that his right, 
the key of the whole position, was in danger, and instantly proceeded to its as¬ 
sistance with the whoh' of the Camel Corps at a good pace. On the way he met an 
orderly from Brigadier Stuart asking for reinforcements, which were evidently 
urgently needed as the enemy’s fire was now heard within the position. The Camel 
Corps under Major Ross, with Sir Hugh Rose at their head, reached the foot of 
the rising ground on which were the mortar battery and three 9-pounders, and, 
dismounting, doubled up the rise in line in perfect order. 

The moment was critical. Volleys of musketry, which killed or wounded 


Critical situation. 


every horse but one of the General’s Staff, were 
coming over the crest of the rising ground from 


the rebel troops, which had debouched and were debouching in great 
numbers from the gullies leading into the ravines, and were advancing rapidly, 
firing heavily, with yells of triumph, their faces distorted by opium and fury, 
across a small piece of level ground against the mortar battery and guns, and were 
close upon them. The guns had ceased firing. Brigadier Stuart was on foot at 
the guns, ordering the few artillerymen who served them to draw swords and de¬ 
fend their pieces ; his lines of defence had been driven in, many men having been 
struck to the ground by sunstroke where they lay, while the fire of the rest was 
ineffective owing to bad ammunition. Without halting on the crest Sir Hugh 
Rose charged down it with the Camel Corps, into the dense lines of the mutineers, 
who were ten times superior in number, the gallant 
Repulse of the enemy. soldiers oi the Rifle Brigade and 80th Regiment (form- 
ipg the Camel Corps) giving^one of those choers which all over the world have beei^ 
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the heralds of British sticcesses. The rebels 'wavered^ tamed, and fled, pursued 
by the Camel Corps, with all their energy, through the ravines, where numbers 
were bayonetted or killed by musketry fire. 

The General ordered up rapidly the half of No. 4 Light Field Battery from 
the Mortar Battery to the front to a knoll in the ravines, from whence they fired 
grape at the nearest rebels and round shot at the more distant masses, which had 
also made a precipitate retreat. 

The men of the Camel Corps fell so fast and thick, struck by the sun, in their 
violent pursuit of the enemy up and down the steep sides of the rocky ravines, 
that the whole of them would have been prostrated had they not been called off 
after they had driven the enemy over and taken the commanding ridge between 
the position and Kalpi. In these operations, as at Kunch, sunstroke caused 
death, delirium, and hysterical fits of crying and laughing. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, commanding on the extreme right on the Jumna, 
relieved from pressure by the success of the Camel Corps, and reinforced by one 
of its companies, moved forward through the ravines, andby a skilful manoeuvre 
cut off and surrounded a considerable body of rebel sepoys who had advanced too 
far. Part were killed on the bank of the Jumna, and the rest driven into the river, 
where they were shot or drowned. 

The enemy, simultaneously with their attack on the right, had advanced with 
equal vigour against the right centre guarded by part of the 25th Bombay Infantry, 
who, despite a gallant resistance, were driven back by overpowering numbers. But 
the 21st Company, Royal Engineers, which fought as well in the field as they 
worked in the trenches, charged under Lieutenant Edwards, and routed the 
insurgents, pursuing them until out of reach and inflicting considerable loss. 

The remainder of the 25th guarding the left centre under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson, held their ground ; the rebels advanced close up to them, firing, and 
halted and addressed them bitter reproaches, couched in the most revolting 
language, for their unshaken fidelity to the English. The 25th answered the 
maledictions of the mutineers in a manner worthy of their reputation and English 
discipline, with a volley, a cheer, and a charge with the bayonet. 

The whole British line was now advancing and driving the enemy from their 
General advance, and defeat positions. The left centre under Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the rebels. Robertson, following up his spirited charge, dashed 

through the ravines after the rebels, came up with their rear near the village of 
Tehri, bayonetted numbers, and continued the pursuit beyond the village until 
his men fell exhausted. 

The whole of the infantry on the left now brought their left shoulders 
forward, and covered by Captain Lightfoot’s Troop of Horse Artillery, three 
guns, No. 4 Light Field Battery, and the whole of the cavalry, made a converging 
movement on the enemy’s right and the village of Tehri. The enemy broke 
and fled, pursued for some miles by the Horse Artillery and cavalry. Exhaustion 
and broken ground stopped the pursuit, in which numbers were killed. The 
rebels were so completely beaten and disheartened that broken parties were 
teen flying across the ravines in a westerly direction towards Jalaon. * 



Baring the fight the mortar batteries on the other side of the Jumna cleared 
the village of Rayar, and subsequently kept up a fire on the fort and town of 
Kalpi* 

The complete defeat and serious loss which the enemy had sustained this 
day, despite their having displayed unprecedented 
energy and skilful tactics, convinced the General 
that an immediate advance on Kalpi would be 
successful. Accordingly, giving the troops only time 
for rest, he divided his force into two columns of 
attack, and marched next morning long before 
daybreak, according to his original plan, the right 
under Brigadier Stuart, through the ravines,t 
their right resting on the Jumna ; the left, under 
his personal command, along the Jalalpur and 
Kalpi road. 

When Sir Hugh Rose’s column had marched from camp across the plain and 
reached the Jalalpur-Kalpi road, he brought their left shoulders forward, and, 
taking the road for the direction of his centre, covered his advance with the 
Camel Corps, supported by the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry. From the road 
he despatched a Staff Officer with a party of Cavalry to communicate with 
Brigadier Stuart. After marching some distance along the road, the enemy opened 
fire from a battery in a ravine at a great distance and elevation, but their guns 
were silenced by a few rounds. 

Brigadier Stuart’s column met with no opposition until the village of Rayar 
was reached, when the 86th Regiment received a volley, but at once charged and 
drove the enemy out. Kalpi town and fort were both found deserted.{ 

The Pursuit. A force, as detailed in the margin, under Major 

4 Troops, 14th Dragoons, Gall was sent in pursuit of the enemy who were 

6 ^Ljaorse Artillery. observed moving ofE from Kalpi north-west in 

3rd Hyderabad Contingent large bodies, with elephants. Major Gall pursued 

Ut^HySabad Contingent the Kalpi-Jhansi high road, which diverges 

Cavalry, 60 sabres. to Jalaun at about three miles from Kalpi. 

About half a mile up the Jhansi road a large tomb was reported to be occupied 
by the enemy, but on the cavalry approaching it was found to have been evacuat¬ 
ed, and the rebels were seen retreating in great numbers across the plain beyond 
it. The rebels were charged and cut up in all directions, two guns being captured 

♦ A shell from one of the mortax batteries which were killed by the Highlanders, 
burst in the Rani’s room, killing two of t J^he Rao Sahib and the Nawab of Banda 
her attendants, and hastened her flight, fled on the morning of the 23rd, their flight 
She left Kalpi before midnight on the 22nd. being greatly favoured by the nature of 
t The soldiers advancing through the the country, 
ravinse pnt up * piu^^her tifo 


Capture of Kalpi, 23rd May. 

Brigadier Stuart. 

14th Light Dragoons, 40 
sabres. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 60 
sabres. 

No. 4 Light Field Battery. 

No. 18 Light Field Battery. 

2l8t Company, R.E., 84 rank 
and file. 

Wing, Tlst Regiment, 210 
rank and file. 

86th Regiment, 620 rank 
and file. 

88th Regiment, 86 rank and 
file. 

Wing, 3rd Europeans, 190 
rank and file. 

Sikh Infantry, 200 rank and 
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by the 1st Cavalry under Lieutenant Dowker,* who was on the right. In the 
centre the Dragoons sabred numbers of the fugitives who, firing wildly and com¬ 
pletely panic-stricken by the suddenness and rapidity of the advance, fell an easy 
pray to the pursuers, in some instances casting away their arms-t On the left 
Captain Abbott charged along the road to Jalaun, and captured a 9-pounder gun. 
All the enemy’s five guns, artillery wagons, ammunition and bullock carts were 
captured, as well as six caparisoned elephants and some camels and bullocks. 
All the artillery in the fort, including a fine English 18-pounder, was taken 
^ ^ ^ and 27 silk-embroidered standards of the Gwalior 

Contents of the fort. ^ . o.* n • » i i 

. Contingent, bearing Sindhia s device, a cross and 

a serpent round it, and one of the Kotah Contingent. Also three cannon 
and mortar foundries, which had been constructed in the town and fort, 
a very complete and extensive subterranean arsenal, containing 60,000 pounds 
of English powder ; every description of warlike stores and ammunition; numer¬ 
ous boxes of new and old English muskets; quantities of English shot and shell 
of which there were also piles outside the arsenal in the fort ; engineering tools 
of every description ; boxes of brass shells of native manufacture; the whole 
estimated at a value of £20,000 to £30,000.J 

The casualties § amounted to 24- killed and 43 wounded, besides losses from 
sunstroke; among the victims of which was Sir Hugh Rose who suffered from this 
cause on five occasions, and was thus prevented from composing his despatch on 
these operations until a month later at Gwalior. 

It was clear that the main body of the rebels had retreated by the Jalaun 
Despatch of a pursuing road, and Sir Robert Hamilton was of opinion that 
column, 25th May. they would make to the north for the Sher Ghat, 
a ford across the Jumna, or another ford higher up the river. Colonel Riddell 
with a moveable column was guarding the former ford. It was of vital importance 
to make a fresh pursuit of the enemy, in order either to catch him between Colonel 
Riddell’s and the main force, to meet him if he turned, or to ascertain the line 
of his flight. 


lacut.-Colonel Robertson. 

1 Troop, 14th Light Drgns. 

I Squadron, 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry. 

No. 18, Light Field Battery. 
Hyderabad Contingent 
Cavalry, 160. 

25th Bombay Infantry. 

31st 


Combat of Bilayan, 

May. 

Ist Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, 165 sabres. 

4th CavjUry Hyderabad 
Contingent, 162 sabres. 

• Lieutenant Dowker reported that he 
saw Duffadar Sadhu Singh kill 6 or 6 of 
the enemy with his own hand. 

4 From buttons found it appeared that not 
less than eleven Gwalior and !l^ngal Infantry 
ragimeuti were among the enemy. 


Notwithstanding the exhausted state of the 
troops, a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, 
detailed in the margin, was sent along the Jalaun 
road on the 25th May to follow the enemy. 

After the occupation of Kalpi Major Orr was 
sent with the force detailed in the margin down the 
road to Jhansi to clear it of a band of rebels, 
under the insurgent chief of Bilayan, Barjur Singh, 
who were endeavouring to reorganise and cut off 
the communications with Jhansi. 


% A box oontaining important oorrespon- 
denoe belonging to the Rani was found in the 
fort. 

§ The European siok and wounded were 
sent to Cawnpore. 
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Dipany 

Hyderabad Contingent, two 
6«potinder8. 

4th Company Artillery, 
il^derabad Contingent, two 
12-pounder howitzers, two 6^- 
inoh mortars. 

3rd Infantry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, 344 bayonets. 

Siege Train, one 18-pounder 
gun, two 8-inch mortars. 
Sappers and Miners, 22. 


Major Orr marched to Orai, and on the evening 
of May 30th received information that Barjur Singh 
was in his stronghold at Bilayan, 19 miles from 
Orai on the Jhansi road. Marching at 10 p.m. with 
his whole force, he pushed on with his cavalry at a 
rapid pace from the village of Girthan, half way to 
Bilayan. Arriving before the latter place at day¬ 
break, he at once surrounded it with his cavalry, and awaited the arrival of 
the guns and infantry. The alarm was given, and an ineffective fire was 

opened from the fort. The rebels in a short time appeared outside the 
town in a large mass, numbering from 200 to 250, and, having formed 
up under cover of a garden, moved forward in a compact body and in 
regular formation. Collecting some of his picquets, and leaving some 
to watch the fort, Major Orr advanced with 81 sabres against this mass. 
The guns of the Light Field Battery, having got within range, opened with 
shell and shrapnel with good effect. The cavalry then charged and cut up 
a number of both horse and foot; but the rebels took refuge in some deep 
ravines running towards the Betwa, to attack or dislodge them from which was 
very difficult. Here they fought desperately, but were destroyed or dispersed 
with the loss of all their property. About 130 were killed and 35 taken prisoners. 
Barjur Singh’s horse and standard were captured, and he himself only got away 
by threading the ravines on foot, having stripped himself of almost all his clothing. 
The Hyderabad Contingent lost seven men of the 3rd Infantry killed, and 
Lieutenant Westmacott, a Subadar and six men were wounded. As Sir Hugh Rose 
wrote in his despatoh*~“ Major Orr, in crushing rapidly and effectually this rebel 
did essential service to the Government and the British Force.” 


The services of the Hyderabad Contingent had been very distinguished 
Services of the Hyderabad throughout the campaign, and in his report of the 
Contingent. operations before Kalpi the British General wrote 

So much of the success of the operations is due to the portion of the Hyderabad 
Contingent which formed part of my force, that I ought not to fail to express my 
best thanks to Colonel Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad, for the proof of confi¬ 
dence which he placed in me by putting at my disposal troops whose organisation 
in the three arms, light equipment, knowledge of the Indian language and 


'^Mentioned in the Despatch—Major Orr, 
Lieutenants Dowker, Fraser, Dun, West- 
maoott. Surgeon Orr, Assistant^Surgeon 
SaAderson; Duffadar Sadhu Singh, Troopers 


« 1 1 tCt L Oingu, 1st Cavalry 

Subadar Muhammad Ali, Havildar Sir^n 
Pande, Prirates Shaikh Sarwar* 
Shaikh Kammu, 3rd Infantry. 
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country, combined with their high military qualities, enabled them to act as 
the wings of my operations. * 

He also wrote, with regard to the Begum of Bhopal:—“ Her Highness 
displayed the very best feeling towards the English 
The Begain of Bhopal. interests; she did so courageously in the worst times, 

when the natives in her part of the world thought that rebellion must triumph. 
Her Highness gave me two 9-pounder guns and a 24-pounder howitzer, with 
the gunners belonging to them, very good artillerymen, when I marched 
through Bhopal, which enabled me to complete No. 18 Light Field Battery. 
Her Highness was indefatigable in obtaining supplies for my force when it was 
very much in want of them.” 

It was thought that with the crushing defeat of the rebels on the 22nd May, 
and the fall of Kalpi, the campaign , in Central India had come to a close. 
The enemy had been defeated wherever met with and his forces scattered in 
every direction. The British General even issued a farew^ell order to the troops, 
and the Hyderabad Contingent turned towards the Deccan to seek a well-earned 
repose in their cantonments. Sir Hugh Rose’s stirring order to the troops may 
well be quoted here before we proceed to a description of the final phase of the 
campaign against the rebel hosts which gathered fresh strength at Gwalior under 
the able leadership of Tantia Topi. 

“ Soldiers ! You have marched more than a thousand miles and taken more 
Sir Hugh Hose’s order to than a hundred guns. You have forced your way 
the troops. through mountain passes, and intricate jungles, 

and over rivers. You have captured the strongest forts and beat the 
enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you have met him. You have 
restored extensive districts to the Government, and peace and order now 
where before for a twelvemonth were tyranny and rebellion. You have done 
all this, and you have never had a check. I thank you with all my sincerity 
for your bravery, your devotion, and your discipline. 

When you first marched I told you that you, as British soldiers, had more than 
enough of courage for the work that was before you, but that courage without 
discipline was of no avail, and I expected you to let discipline be your watchword* 
You have attended to my orders. In hardships, in temptation and danger you 


* In 3 853 Lord Gough, lately Commander- 
in-Chief in India, stated before the House of 
Commons Committee that the Hyderabad 
Contingent were * the finest Irregular Cavalry 
in the world, ’ ’ an estimate borne out by their 
services. 

For their rervices in this campaign Major 
W. A. OiT was promoted Brevet-Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and made C. B., Captains H. D. 
Abbott and G. Hare were promoted Brevet- 
Majors, and made C. B., Surgeons J. Orr and 
W. Mackenzie were made C. B. On attaining 
the rank of Captain, Lieutenant H. C. 
Lowker was promoted Brevet-Major, and 
was subsequently made a 0. B. Nine Native 
pffioers of the Hyderabad Contingent were 


made Companions of the Order of British 
India, 71 Orders of Merit were given in the 
Force and about a hundred special promotions 
of native ranks were made. Among the most 
distinguished native officers was Hisaldar- 
Major Nawab Alimad Bakhsh Khan, Sirdar 
Bahadur, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent, whose brave conduct in many actions 
was remarkable. He died at Mominabad 
in 1906 at the age of 95 years. Jemadar 
Vilayat AH Beg, father of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Muhammad Ali Beg, Afsur-ul-Mulk, C. L 
and Commander-in-Chief of H.H. The Nizam’s 
Army, was throughout the campaign ordediy 
to Sir Hugh Hose, who present^ him with a 
sword of honour. 
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have never left your ranks. You have fought against the strong, and you have 
protected the rights of the weak and defenceless, of foes as wells as of friends. 

I have seen you in the ardour of the combat preserve and place children out 
of harm’s way. This is the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is what has 
brought you triumphant from the shores of Western India to the waters of the 
Jumna, and establishes without doubt that you will find no place before which 
the glory of your arms can be dimmed.*’ 



CHAPTER IX. 


Tantia Topi. 

the Ilani ot Jhansi and 
The Rani’s plan. 


THE OWALIOR CAMPAIGN, 

After the capture of Kalpi the first reports made to Sir Hugh Bose 

X r XT. t. 1 hv Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, commanding the 
Movomenta of the rebels. » x xx j 

column or pursuit, were to the enect that the scatterea 

parties of the rebel army, without guns or tents, were making vid Jalaua» 

in the utmost disorder, for the Sher Ghat, a ford across the Jumna, 35 or 40 miles 

to the north-east of Kalpi. Subsequent accounts from the same officer stated that 

a great part of the fugitives had, after leaving Jalaun, made a turn in a more 

westerly direction, which was contrary to the one Sir Robert Hamilton felt 

persuaded the rebels would follow ; he was certain that they would make 

for Oudh and cross the Jumna at the Sher Ghat or the ford to the west of it, 

near .lagamanpiir. 

After the battle of Kunch, Tantia Topi had taken refuge with his parents 
at Chirki, four miles from Jalaun, where he remained 
until after the cai)ture of Kalpi, when ho joined 
Rao Sahib at Gopalpur, 4G miles south-west of 
Gwalior, The Rani, desperate and daring, then 
conceived the plan of marching on Sindhia’s capital, 
and taking possession of that stronghold. 

In his uncertainty as to the movements of the rebels, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Movements of the pursuing Robcrtson, with good judgment, took up a position 
column. with the pursuing column, which enabled him 

not to be deceived by a feigned move to draw him off from the real chase, 
bat to follow the rebels by the shortest line, should they move westwards or 
northwards. 

After a short rest to refresh his European troops Sir Hugh reinforced Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Robertson with a wing of the 86th Regiment and two squadrons 
of the 14th Dragoons. 

Subsequent reports from that officer stated that he had reason to think that 
all the rebels had decidedly taken a westerly direction, and that they had been 
reinforced by 800 Oudh Cavalry under Rahim Ali, Nawab of Bareilly. Following 
the line to the west taken by the rebels from Jalaun towards the Pahuj and Sind 
rivers. Colonel Robertson got into communication with the Raja of Rampura, 
to the west of the Pahuj, a faithful friend of the English ; and his intelligence 
and knowledge of the natives and their language enabled him to obtain very valu¬ 
able information from this person to the effect that the Kalpi rebels had certainly 
taken the road to Gwalior. 


( 147 ) 
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Troops, 14th Light Dragoons. 
1 wing, 71st Regiment. 

4 Companies, 25th Bombay 
Infantry. 

^ Company, Bombay Sappers 
and Miners. 

Two IS-ponndera. 

One 8-inoh howitzer. 


So little was any design on Sindhia’s power suspected, that the best ’autho¬ 
rity for intelligence could not bring himself to believe the truth of this report. 
No. 4 Light^Field^Battery. But Sir Robert Hamilton received similar informa¬ 
tion a few hours after the arrival of Colonel 
Robertson’s express, and the General at once 
ordered off Brigadier Stuart, with the troops 
detailed in the margin, to reinforce the pursuing 
column and then march on Gwalior after the rebels. 

The news received the next few days was very uncertain and contradictory. 
An express letter from Sindhia’s Agent at Gwalior removed apprehensions for 
his safety, and that of his Government; it stated that the rebels, who were 
in a destitute condition, had, when still several miles from Gwalior, implored 
Sindhia’s favour and protection in language and with a demeanour the reverse 
of hostile. 

Subsequent accounts from Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, which were 

confirmed by Sir Robert Hamilton, conveyed the 
The rebels reach Morar. i - v ^ i t . t t 

news which created a sensation throughout India 

only equalled by that caused by the first mutinies. On the 30th May Tantia 
Topi, the Rani of Jhaiisi, and other leaders at the head of a force of 7,000 in¬ 
fantry, 4,000 cavalry and 12 guns, entered Morar. At daybreak next morning 
Siudhia offers battle to the Sindhia marched out with some 8,000 men and 

rebels, Slst May. 8 guns, and took up a position at Bahadurpur, 

two miles cast of Morar, and awaited the rebel attack, having disposed his troops 
in three divisions, with his guns in the centre. 

The rebels advanced at 7 a.m., and carried the guns by a charge of 2,000 
horse. Simultaneously the whole of Sindhia’s 

Defection of Sindhia’s army. - 4.1 xu x* r t, * i j i x 

army, with the exception of his body-guard, wont 
over to the enemy. The body-guard was attacked, and put to flight after a 
His flight to Agra. gallant defence, and Sindhia fled to Agra with a 
few faithful retainers. 

The rebels then entered Gwalior and took the Treasury and Sindhia’s jewels. 

Rebels enter Gwalior. *^1® fabulous value. The garrison 

of the fortress, considered to be one of the strongest 
in India, had, after a mock resistance, opened its gate-;, and 50 or 60 guns as 
well as a fine arsenal stocked with warlike stores fell into the hands of the in¬ 
surgents. In short, the rebels who had fled in the most disorderly and helpless 
state from Kalpi were now completely set up with abundance of money, a capital 
park of artillery, plenty of material, and Sindhia’s army as their allies. 

Gwalior itself, without the fort, was a prize of no ordinary value, comprising 
the old city and the Lashkar, the ancient Mahratta 
camp, converted into a handsome and flourishing city, 
both containing a population of 170,000. But other circumstances combined 
to render the loss of Gwalior the most serious event which had occurred since 
tbe revolt. 


Effects of the rebel success. 
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Sindllia was the faithful ally of the British, and with one exception the most 
powerful of the independent princes of India. The extent and geographical 
position of the Gwalior States gave their rulers great political and military power 
over the whole of India. The main artery of communication and the telegraph line 
from Bombay to Central India, Agra, and the North-West Provinces traversed 
Sindians dominions for hundreds of miles. The troops which went over to the 
rebels were the best drilled and organized of all the native levies. To render this 
state of affairs more embarrassing, Gwalior fell into rebel hands at the most un¬ 
favourable time of the year for military operations, on the eve of the rainy season 
and wlien the heat of summer was at its maximum. No one could therefore 
foresee the extent of evil if Cwalior were not promptly wrested from the rebels ; 
if Tantia Topi, with the immense a(‘(|uisition of political infliietie-e and military 
strength which the possession of that place gave the rebel (musc, had time to 
reorganise the Kalpi army, which he could easily do, with the resources of 
Gwalior at his disposal. The worst forebodings would have eome to pass if 
Tantia Topi, leaving either the Kalpi or Gwalior Army at Gwalior for its 
defence, marched with the other southwards, and unfurled the standard of the 
Peshwa in the Deccan and Southern Mahrattas. These districts, and the west 
of India generally, were very much denuded of troops, and tin* atl.achnient of 
the inhabitants to tlieir former Government was too well known to admit of 
a doubt as to the course they would have pursued if Tantia Topi had appeared 
amongst them with a large array. 

The inhabitants of Indore had given so many proofs of unfavourable fooling 
that there was reason to fear that they would, if opportunity offered, follow the 
example of Gwalior. It was of vital importance that the troops should reach 
Owalior before the rains set in ; there were no pontoons for siege artillery, and it 
would have been difTicult, if not impossible, to transport siege guns across the 
Paliuj and Bind rivers, swollen by rains ; while a siege protracted by the difficulties 
of monsoon weather would have had disastrous effect on military prestige and 
the political state of affairs. 

Sir Hugh Rose received information of the fall of Gwalior on the 3rd June. 
Sir Hugh Rose marches on He had suffered severely in health, and had given 
Gwalior. up his command, and prepared to go southwards 

on sick certificate ; but he at once resumed his command, and in view of the 
considerations that have been detailed, decided to march on Gwalior immediately. 

Accordingly, leaving at Kalpi a part of the permanent garrison. Captain 
Ommanev’s, R. A., battery of 9-pounders, and a troop, 3rd Bombay Cavalry. 

iBt Troop, Bombay Horse 21st Company, R. E., a wing, 3rd Europeans, and 
Artillery. . 400, 24th Bombay Infantry, to garrison the place 

Dra ^^^Hl relieved by Bengal troops, he marched on the 

1 Squadron, Srd Bombay June with the troops detailed in the margin 

^^Ifad^aTsappers and Minors. and followed Brigadier Stuart’s column by forced 
marches, on the road to Gwalior by Jalaun, marching by night to avoid the 



No. 21 Lipht Field Battery. 
3rd Bengal KuropoanH. 

2()0 Sikh Horse. 

300 Sikh Infaiilry. 

Siege Artillery. 

Brigadier Smith. 

8th Hussars. 

1st Bombay Light Cavalry. 
l)r>th Bcgiment. 
lOtli Bombay Infantry. 


One day the temperature in the shade rose to l30°, and on the night of the 
third day the men of the outlying piquet of the 14th 

I)ifficultie.s of the march. Dragoons fell from their saddles from exhaustion, 
and were relieved by the Hyderabad Contingent. Owing to the difficulties of 
bad transport carts in crossing one very deep nullah, and the rapid advance of 
the column, a detachment of the 25th Bombay Infantry, c^uarding the baggage, 
were three days without a meal; but after a bath in the Panuj and a short rest 
to enable them to cook their food, these good soldiers were ready to march on. 

Sir Hugh Rose came up with Brigadier Stuart’s column at the fort of Indurkhi 
Colonel Biadell. the Sind River on the 11th June. Here ho 

received instructions from the Cornmander-in-Chief 
that he was reinforced by a Bengal Column under 
Colonel Riddell. This column was to escort a 
large supply of siege guns from Agra to Cwalior 
for the .siege of that place. Brigadier Sinitl), with 
a brigade of the Rajputana Field Force, was to 
march from tlie neighbourhood of Chanderi to 
Gwalior. 

The Hyderabad Contingent after their hard service had received permission 
and orders to return home, and had almost all com- 
Movements^ of the Hyderabad i^iQpecd their march towards the Deccan, and were 
Contingent. some of them far advanced on the road. But with 

a good feeling which cannot be sufficiently praised, all of the Contingent which 
had formed part of the Central India Field Force instantly countermarched and 
moved against Gwalior on the wish being intimated to the Commanding Officers 
that they should perform this fresh act of good service for Governmeait. 
Major Orr was at Moth, and marched on Gwalior by way of Jhansi on the 7th 
June. 

Agra was selected as the base of operations, its communication with Gwalior 
Sir Hugh Rose’s plan of being the shortest and best, although rendered im- 
operations. perfect by the passage of a very difficult ford across 

the Chambal. Sir Hugh'Rose decided to invest Gwalior as much as its great extent 
would allow, and then attack its weakest side, the investing troops cutting off the 
escape of the rebels. He hoped that a successful attack outside or inside 
the city would be followed by the capture of the fort, as at Kalpi. In order to 
invest the place from the south, he directed Major Orr with the Hyderabad 
Contingent to move from Jhansi to Punniar, on the road from Gwalior to Sipri. 
His force was too weak to attack Gwalior from that direction, but he was perfectly 
placed for cutting off the retreat of the rebels to the south, assisted, as he would 
be, by other investing corps. 

Information as to the enemy’s position is the surest guarantee of success, 
but Sir Hugh Rose had no plan of Gwalior or its environs. 

With great trouble he had ascertained that the weakest side, and consequently 
the best for attack, was the east, as it was there girt by high hills. The summits 
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of these hills were difficult of access ; but slopes which descended gradually from 
these summits towards and close to the Lashkar would enable him, after taking 
the heights to drive the enemy down from slope to slope, from the lowest of which 
he could cannonade the Lashkar, and, covered by the fire of artillery, storm the 
new town, that is the Lashkar ; thus cutting in two the enemy’s whole line, con¬ 
sisting of the old city, above whicli is the fort, and the new city or Lashkar. 
This point of attack had the additional advantage that it was almost protected 
from the fire of the fort. 

The General directed Brigadier Smith to move from Sipri to Kotah-Xi-Serai, 
about seven miles to the south-ea.st of Gwalior. He himself with Brigadier 
Stuart’s column, marched against the Morar Cantonments, which were said to 
be occupied in force by the enemy. These Cantonments for the troops stationed 
at Gwalior were about five miles from that city, on the river Morar. They had 
only been partially burnt by the rebels ; and Sindhia’s Government had been at 
much trouble and expense to repair the old buildings and construct others for 
the force which was to be the garrison of Gwalior. Once in possession of the 
Morar Cantonments, the General could establish there his hospital, parks, etc. 

Divested of these incumbrances, and leaving a force to protect the Morar 
Cantonments, and at the same time form part of the investment of Gwalior and 
pursue when required, the General was free to join Brigadier Smith at Kotah-Ki- 
Serai and attack Gwalior with both forces. To complete the investment whicli, 
roughly speaking, was to enclose Gwalior from the south-east and north Sir 
Hugh Rose sent instructions to Colonel Riddell to move with his column by the 
Agra and Gwalior road to the Residency, about seven miles to the north of 
Gwalior. Colonel Riddell, by extending his force from the Residency down the 
west side of Gwalior, invested it from that side. According to the arrangements 
made, all the columns Avoukl be at their posts to cany out this plan by the 19th 
June. 

On the 14th June Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Soj)aoli, and on the same date 
Movements of the liritish Brigadier Smith was at Mahona, Major Orr near 
General. Antri, Brigadier Showers at Dholpur, and the Sipri 

Force at Punniar.^ On the 15th Brigadier-GeneralR. Napier, C.B., joined f and 
took command of the 2nd Brigade. 

On the 16th June Sir Hugh Rose arrived atBahadurpur, four or five miles from 
the Moiar Cantonments. It was reported that there were much alarm and symp¬ 
toms of disunion at Gwalior. Sindhia’s troops were deserting in great numbers 
from the Lashkar to rejoin the Maharaja, and were collecting at Hingoera. 
They had been ordered to move to Jaora on the old Bombay road and intercept 
fugitives. On the same day the Sipri Force occupied the fort of Kimulgarh, 20 
miles south of Gwalior, after a skirmish in which the enemy was defeated and 
fled to the Lashkar. And on the evening of the 16th the Maharaja Sindhia left 
Dholpur for Gwalior with Meade’s Cavalry. 

* Here a portion of the Gwalior Forces was beaten at Maharajpur on the same day. 
defeated in 1843, and the remainder were f Afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala. 





On arriving at Bahadurpur Sir Hugh Rose directed Captain Abbott with 
his cavalry to reconnoitre Morar; he rcporteil that the rebels wore in force ia 
front of it. The General reconnoitred their position closely; and found that the 
side of the Cantonments fronting him was occupied by strong bodies of cavalry 
and that on their right were guns and a good deal of infantry. 

His force had had a long and fatiguing march, and the sun had been up for 
some time. Four or five miles more march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, 
would be a great trial for the men’s strength. On the other hand, Morar looked 
inviting, with several good buildings not yet burnt; they would be good quarters 
for a portion of the force ; if the attack were delayed until next day, the enemy 
were sure to turn them. A prompt attack had always the greatest effect on the 
rebels. The General, therefore, countermanded the order for encamping, and 
made the following arrangements to attack the enemy. 

He formed his force in two lines, the first line (onsisting of the 1st Brigadis 

under Brigadier Stuart, the second line, under 
British dispositions. .... 

Brigadier Napier, in support of the first, consisting 

of only a small part of the 2nd Brigade, as the rest was at Kalpi. Captain Abbott 
covered the advance with the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

Brigadier Napier was requested to watch well the hills to the left and rear, 
in which the enemy were supposed to be; and to advance in echelon from the 
right, which enabled him, his left flank refused, to guard the left rear, on the 
outer flank of which were placed the baggage and encumbrances. Cavalry 
patrols were sent far away into the hills to the left and rear to search them. 
The ground on the right and in front of Morar was full of ravines. 

Both lines advanced ; No. 18 Light Field Battery and the siege guns in the 
centre of the first; the 8()ili Regiment on their right; the 25tli Bombay Infantry 
on their left; the 14th Light Dragoons on each flank. To march to the position 
in order of battle, the troops passed over the ground on which Sindhia had been 
attacked and routed by his faithless troops and the Kalpi rebels. It was strewed 
with dead horses. 

The General’s plan w’as to mask the dangerous ground to his left, towards 
which the enemy evidently wdshed to draw him ; to outflank the enemy’s left, 
double it up, and cut off their retreat from the road over the bridge in rear of the 
cantonments leading to Gwalior. The first line advanced in line across the plain 
between Morar and Bahadurpur, dressing by their centre with the regularity 
of a parade movement. The enemy retired from their position in front of 
Morar into the cantonments. 

The second line, under Brigadier-General Napier, was disposed as follows :— 
In the centre the Madras Sappers and Miners and wing of the 71st Highlanders ; 
on the right 100 horse of the Hyderabad Contingent; on the left the right wing 
of the 14th Light Dragoons. 

Under the guidance of Sindhia’s Agent, Sir Hugh Rose took ground dia- 

; ,, con ally to the right in order to get on the road which 

Battle of Morar, 16th June. , , . T i. u u , ■ 

led to the Cantonments, which would enable him 

to turn the enemy’s left , but he missed the road ; in the meantime the force 
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had got on the edge of broken ground ; a masked battery in the enemy’s centre 
concealed by trees, and the guns on their right, opened a cross fire on the British 
line, causing some casualties among Captain Abbott’s Cavalry, which showed 
admirable steadiness. 

The General directed the siege guns under Lieutenant Strutt, and 
No. 18 Light Field Battery under Lieutenant Harcourt, to be placed in 
position obliquely to his front, which enabled them to open a telling fire diagonally 
to their left on the enemy’s batteries. The rebel artillery caused some casualties 
among the horses of these guns. 

The lay of the ground favouring the rebels’ right battery, the General brought 
up to his left Captain Lightfoot’s 1st Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, against it. 

Kavines and broken ground prevented the advance of Captain Abbott’s 
Cavalry, which were placed under cover ; and of the 14th Light Dragoons under 
Captain Thompson on the right, who reinforced the left. 

The enemy’s cavalry, of which the 5th Irregulars formed part, showed 
in force to the front along the road through the cantonments. 

The left, now near the dangerous ground on the enemy’s right, was reinforced 
by the 25th Bombay Infantry, and advanced across broken ground. The 86th 
in skirmishing order, and firing as they advanced, took by storm, under the can¬ 
nonade of the enemy’s right battery, all the Morar Cantonments in front of the 
advancing line, the rebels retiring at a gallop. 

The 86th line of skirmishers now brought forward their right shoulders, 
and, resting their right on the right bank of the Morar river, swept the whole 
Cantonments and occupied them. 

Captain Abbott, whose horse was killed under him by a round shot, in the 
meantime had contrived to get round the nullahs further to the right, and 
wheeling to his left, galloped through the cantonments and joined in the pursuit 
of the enemy, who retired from their right. But the delay in his advance, 
caused by the very difiicult ground, prevented his arriving in time to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy across the bridge. The rebels withdrew their batteries, 
crippled by the fire of the British guns, as soon as they saw their left com¬ 
promised by the successful advances of the 86th. The British left, which had 
been refused, conformed to the right, and changed position to the left, fronting 
the nalas on the British right, which it had now approached. 

The advanced ravine and others in rear of it were lined with rebel sepoys 
who gave no sign until the left approached them, when they opened a very 
heavy fire ; and Major Rich moved his skirmishers of the Tlst rapidly forward 
to dislodge them. Lieutenant Neave courageously led the charge, and fell 
mortally wounded when close to the ravine. The Tlst gallantly took this 
wda and others in rear by storm ; Lieutenant Rose, 26th Bombay Infantry, 
co-operating by skilfully placing a party of his regiment so as to enfilade these 
dangerous intrenchments. The whole of the rebels in them were killed, after a 
desperate resistance, in which the Tlst lost heavily. Sergeant McGill, Corporal 
Leslie and two men being killed, and Sergeant Wilson and six men wounded. 

y 
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In the advanced nala aJone seventy rebels lay dead, belonging to Sindhia’s faith¬ 
less Guards, and wearing English accoutrements and breastplates on which was 
engraved Brigade Infantry.’* 

The 71st Highlanders proved on this as well as on every other occasion that 
they could maintain by their courage and discipline the historic renown of 
which they bear so many honoured records on their colours.* 

The success of the day was completed by the destruction of the rebels in the 
na/a, and a most successful pursuit by Captain 

Defeat of the rebels. Thompson with a wing of the 14th Dragoons. These 

rebels had been turned by Captain Abbott’s advance from the ford of the river, 
across which and the bridge the main body had retreated. Captain Thompson 
caught them in the plains before they could reach the hills to which they were 
hurrying, and slaughtered great numbers. 

In his Despatch the General made special mention of the “ Eagle ” Troop, 
Bombay Horse Artillery, under Captain Lightfoot, 
Hie Eagle Troop. their excellent and gallant conduct throughout 

the campaign. In his actions he made very liberal use of the troop, in pouring 
an unexpected or flank fire into the enemy. On all these occasions the 1st Troop 
was worthy of its former fame, and proved that no arm of the service is more 
dangerous to its foes than fleet artillery. 

Sir Hugh Hose brought to notice the good spirit and gallantry which the 
troops displayed in the rapid and successful operation against the Morar Canton¬ 
ments. Their march from Kalpi was very trying. In consequence of the great 
heat in the tents by day, the men could not get the rest which they lost by march¬ 
ing at night to avoid the sun. 

Notwithstanding a long march to Bahadurpur, the troops ceased their pre¬ 
parations for encamping, and marched, fasting, with the utmost alacrity and 
steadiness against Morar, going five miles and taking it in two hours under a 
heavy and well-directed cannonade and a resolute resistance on the left. The 
Efiect of the victory capture of Morar had good results. It was the first 
defeat which the combined forces of the Kalpi and 
Gwalior rebels had sustained. Morar, the military station and an outwork of 
Gwalior, was an important strategical point. It gave to the British the com¬ 
mand of the line of the Morar river, of the road to Agra, and enabled the 
General to communicate with Brigadier Smith to the left and the Hesidency 
to the right. 

The rebels were surprised by the rapid march from Kalpi. They intended 
to make a determined stand at Morar, and had commenced storing it with 
supplies. They had not time to burn the houses, nor the temporary sheds pre¬ 
pared for the troops by Sindhia, which were turned to good account. 


* When a wing of tliis Regiment was pros- field-hospitals from these gallant young sol- 
trated by sun sickness after the action at diers was that they could not rise and 
Kunch, the only complaint heard in the fight 
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Sir Hngli Bose immediately got into communication with Brigadier Smith at 
Kotah-ki-Serai, and reconnoitred Gwalior. His reconnaissance satisfied him that 
the information* on which he had decided to attack it was good. If he attacked 
it from Morar, he would have to cross the plain between Morar and Gwalior under 
fire of the fort and of masked and formidable batteries, established in strong 
houses and gardens on the banks of the old canal, and a dry river in front of the 
Phul Bagh Palace. 

On the morning of the 17th June Brigadier Smith, with his Brigade of the 
Bajputana Field Force, marched by Sir Hugh Bose’s 
Action at^^Kotah i Serai, from Antri through the pass to Kotah-ki-Serai, 

which lies about three or four miles south-east of 
Gwalior. He had reconnoitred the pass the preceding evening, and occupied the 
difficult points by strong picquets and posts. He, however, mot with no opposition, 
and reached Kotah-ki-Serai at 7 a.m. Upon his arrival he saw the enemy occupy 
the heights in front, and between him and Gwalior. He had orders from Sir Hugh 
Rose to halt at Kotah-ki-Serai, and communicate with him, but as the enemy 
appeared determined to attack, and being also hampered with a large quantity of 
baggage, and Kotah-ki-Serai not being a secure position. Brigadier Smith thought 
it best to take the initiative. He therefore collected his baggage under a strong 
guard in and near the fort, and reconnoitred the ground in front, which was most 
difficult, intersected with ravines and impracticable for cavalry. About 1,500 
yards from Kotah-ki-Serai the rebel guns were in position, and their line ran all 
under the hills across the road to Gwalior. 


Brigadier Smith advanced his Horse Artillery and soon silenced the hostile 
guns, which began to retire after three or four rounds. He then sent his in¬ 
fantry (95th Regiment and 10th Bombay Infantry)t under Colonel Rainesf across 
the broken ground, the 95th in skirmishing order, and the 10th in echelon as a 
reserve. On nearing their breastwork a heavy fire was met with from both infantry 
and guns, and when within 50 yards the 95th charged and put the enemy to flight. 

On gaining the heights in rear of the encampment, during which a company 
of the 95th had swept round the base of the hill to the left, Colonel Raines observed 
that the enemy had guns about 800 or 1,000 yards in front on another hill about 
the same height, as well as infantry and cavalry. He sounded the halt and as¬ 
sembly, whereupon the enemy opened fire with shrapnel. He then noticed on his 
immediate right, about 500 yards off on the road to Gwalior, about a hundred of 
the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, protected from his fire by a high embankment. 
And as he anticipated that they would endeavour to turn his right flank by a charge 
and thus cut him off from his reserve, he retired on the entrenchments. Here 
he found that Maj or Vialls, who commanded the reserve, was attacking the Gwalior 
Contingent Cavalry, with two companies of the 95th, keeping them in check. 


* See page 150. 

t Now the noth Mahratta Light Infantry, 
i Lieutenant-Colonel Raines received 
special mention in the Despatch; Major 


I Vialls, Major Massey, Captain Forster, Lieu- 
I tenants Sexton and Maurice of the 95th 
J were also mentioned, as well as Colonel 
j Pelioy, Commanding 10th Bombay Infantry. 

U_2 
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Colonel Haines then advanced up the Gwalior road, the cavalry and guns 
retiring before him. 

Meanwhile Brigadier Smith had advanced his cavalry to the head of the pass, 
and, leaving some infantry to protect the defile in rear, he directed a squadron of 
cavalry to charge two or three hundred of the enemy’s horse who were being formed 
in front of Gwalior. 

The squadron of the 8th Hussars under Captain Hcneagc debouched from the 
pass in file, formed at a gallop after advancing 
Charge of the 8th IIusHara. yards, and then charged and were upon 

the enemy in a moment. Many of the rebels wore cut clown and the rest fled 
towards the iown. The ground being very rough atid intersected with small 
nalaSf about one-third of the sc^uadron was obliged to diverge to the right under 
Lieutenant Harding; the re.mainder with Captain Heneage, Captain Poore,* 
and Lieutenant Reilly, going a little to the left and continuing the attach, came 
shortly into the midst of the enemy’s camp. Here they took three guns, cutting 
down the gunners and completely clearing the camp of the enemy’s troops, under a 
heavy fire from the guns in the fort, and held guns on tlie right and left. After 
passing through the camp and crossing the road from Gwalior to Morar, the 
squadron caint^ upon a large force of hostile c.avalry and infantry trying to escape 
in a disorganised mass from the camp to the ten t. Many of them made a stand, 
but the Hussars never slackened their pace and dashing into the midst of them, 
cut them down by s'‘Ores, and took two guns, continuing the charge right through 
the Phul Bagh Cantonment. 

Here the Rani of Jhansi, dressed as a cavalry soldier, was cub down hv a 
Death of the Kani of Hussar, and in her death the rebels lost their 
bravest and best, military leader. 

The whole of the ground over which this fine charge had been made, being now 
completely cleared of the enemy, Captain Heneage witlidrew his squadron at an 
easy pace, and was shortly joined by the detachment under Lieutenant Harding 
which had charged through the right of the camp, cutting down many of the 
enemy’s gunners and infantry, and taking four guns. Lieutenant Harding was 
shot at by a dismounted sowar, who missed him, but (he bullet struck his charger 
in the eye. He was attacked at the same time by two sepoys, but killed them 
both. 

After the charge Captain Heneagef was overcome by the heat of the sun and 
Lieutenant Reilly died almost immediately from exhaustion. Colonel Hicks of 
the Bombay Artillery and Assistant Surgeon Sherlock charged with the cavalry, 
the latter being wounded. 

* Captain Pooro was specially mentioned in good order to his camp, under a heavy 
in the Despatch for his very gallant conduct and cross fire from the enemy’s guns.” 
and “ unyielding resolution in remaining f Colonel Hicks and Captain Heneage were 
in the saddle under a burning sun severa 1 specially mentioned in the Despatch; and 
hours, and although so ill as to be fit for the Assistant Surgeon Sherlock for rendering 
sick report, bringing himself, the other officers great assistance in bringing in the wounded 
being disabled by sickness, the brave squadrons under fire. Lieutenant and Adjutant Hard¬ 
ing also received special mentioQ. 
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The squadron was so completely exhausted from their charge that the men 
could scarcely sit in their saddles. The moment was critical, as the enemy were 
collecting both on the front and flanks, but the 95th had arrived near the guns, 
and the 8th Hussars, in spite of their fatigue, formed to their front in line, in single 
rank so as to show a more extended front. In the meantime the remaining troop 
of the 1st Bombay Lancers* had arrived to support, as a second line. The cavalry 
was then retired by alternate troops, protected by the artillery, during which 
movement both arms showed the greatest steadiness, and entered the ravines under 
Brigatlier Smith’s dis- the protection of the infantry posted there. Brigadier 
positions. Smith then took up a position on the heights for the 

night, sending for his baggage, and placing it in a sort of amphitheatre formed by 
a portion of the hills he had occupied. Both ends of the defile were guarded by 
strong infantry picquets, and strong cavalry and infantry picquets were thrown 
out towards the heights on the right; the left was defended against any sudden 
assault by a steep bank and a canal. 

In bis despatch Brigadier Smithf wrote that he could not speak too highly 

of the steady and soldier-like conduct of both officers and men of the 10th Native 

Infantry and of the 95th Begiment, who, though exhausted by fatigue and want of 

food, stormed the heights under a burning sun and a heavy fire. 

3'rrooi)a, 14th Light Dra- Brigadier Smith having asked for reinforcements, 
goons. 

4 Guns, No. 4 Light Field he was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson with 
25tlTBombay Infantry. the force detailed in the margin. 

The General’s reconnaissance of Gwalior satisfied him that the information 
Sir Hugh Rose marches to On which he had decided to attack it was good. 

Kotah-ki-Sorai, 18th June. ^le attacked from Morar, he would have to cross 
the plain between Morar and Gwalior under the fire of the fort, and of masked and 
formidable batteries, established in strong houses and gardens on the banks of 
the old canal, and a dry river in front of the Phul Bagh Palace. 

He could not leave Morar, so close to Gwalior, without adequate protection. 
The arrival of the troops which had been left to garrison Kalpi, on the morning 
of the 18th June, enabled him, leaving his encumbrances, to march on the same 


Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B. 

2 Troops, 14th Light Dragoons. 

No. 18, Light Field Battery. 

Madras Sappers and Miners. 

Wing, 7let Highland Light Infantry. 

Her Hajesty’a 80th Regiment. 

Wing, 5th Hyderabad Contingent Infantry. 
Two 18-poui.ders and one 8-inch howitzer. 


afternoon for Kotah-ki-Serai, with 
the force detailed in the margin, 
leaving in Morar a force under 
Brigadier-General Napier for its 
protection, the investment of 
Gwalior, and the pursuit of the 
enemy when they retreated. 


* Now 31 st Duke of Connaught’s Lancers. 
Captain Anderson, Ist Bombay Lancers, who 
was mentioned in the despatch, was wound¬ 
ed in the arm by a musket ball. 

^Brigadier Smith received special mention 
in Sir Hugh Bose’s despatch, as well as his 


I Brigade-Major, Captain Sir John Hill; Cap- 
: tain MaoMullen, late 23rd Bengal Infantry ; 
j Cornet Goldsworthy, 8th Hussars and Lieu- 
, tenant Williams, Sub-Assistant CSommissary 
! General. ^ 
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Brigadier-General R. Napier, C.B. 

let Troop, Bombay Horae Artillery. 

3 Troops, 14th Light Dragoons. 

S Troops, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 

60, 1st Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent. 
3rd Cavalry, I^derabad Contingent. 

2 squadrons, IMeade’s Horse. 

2Ut Company, Royal Engineers. 

Wing, 3rd Bombay Europeans. 

4 Compnies, 24th Bombay Infantry. 

3 Guns, Hyderabad Contingent Artillery. 


The march to Kotah-ki-Serai, 
about twenty miles, was very 
harassing; 100 men of the 86th 
alone were compelled by sun-sick¬ 
ness to fall out and go into dfioolies. 
These same men next day, unmind¬ 
ful of their illness, fell in with their 
companies, and took part in the 
assault of Gwalior, thus showing 
made them fight when they were too 


again that the spirit of the soldiers often 
weak to march.* 

Sir Hugh Rose’s column bivouacked on the left bank of the river Morar. 
Here the General received Brigadier Smith’s report of how he had advanced along 
the road to Gwalior, by the ford across the river, attacked and driven the enemy 
from the hills on his right front, occupied the road, which led through a pass about 
two miles in length through the hills, and to the left or south side of a very deep 
and dry old canal cut out of the rock, which ran from the ford close by the left 
of the road through the pass, to the foot of the rock of Gwalior. 

The enemy retained possession of the hills to the left of the pass and canal. 

, ... To the left of the [road and canal in the pass rose 

The enemy 8 position. \ ^ 

from a narrow plain a succession of slopes inter¬ 
sected by ravines ; a ridge ran along the top of the slopes, on which the enemy 
had placed a battery of 9-pounders. To protect the battery and position, the 
rebels had concentrated a numerous force of all arms on the ridge, as well as a 
large body of cavalry in rear of it. About a mile and a half further back, and 
about the same distance from the left of the road, was stationed in a gorge of the 
hills a large body of the hostile infantry with guns. They guarded a road 
which branched off from the ford southwards through the hills to Gwalior. 

Brigadier Smith’s position in the hills was weak and cramped. His left 
and rear were threatened by the two bodies just described. The camp baggage 
and guns were in the pass, into which came shots from the enemy’s battery on 
the ridge. 

It was clear that the enemy must be driven from both positions, the one on 
the ridge and the other in the gorge, before the 
advance on Gwalior. 


The. GeneraDB plans. 


The enemy by occupying positions of the ridge so far from and unsupported 
by Gwalior had exposed himself to be cutoff. The impediment to such an oper¬ 
ation was the canal, impracticable for cavalry and infantry; on this obstacle the 
enemy probably relied for protection. Sir Hugh directed the Madras Sap¬ 
pers and Miners to make a bridge across the canal, some way to the left rear of 
his position. The bridge or dam was to be ready by sunset. The General’s plan 


• A hundred years before the British soldier with a corps of them, whom he would have 
inspired Haidar Ali of Mysore with so much carried in dhooliea on the march, so that 
ras^ot that he said he could conquer India they might be fresh on the day of battle. 
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was to cross over this bridge during the night, with a force of all arms, get on the 
south road to Gwalior through the hills above mentioned, place himself between 
Gwalior and the enemy’s two positions, fall on them a little before daybreak, 
when the 86th and 95th Kegiments, supported by the rest of Brigadier Smith’s 
brigade, were concealed by the ravines to attack their front and turn their left 
Lieutenant Haggard, Commissary of Ordnance, during the night, moved the two 
l8*pounders and the 8-inch howitzer from the bivouac up to the top of a steep 
height to the right of the road and canal knd opposite the ridge. The General 
selected a point at the extremity of a spur of this height towards Gwalior as a 
position for these guns, from whence they commanded the plain below the en¬ 
trance to the pass, and could fire on the enemy’s battery on the ridge. 

The enemy’s battery opened fire on these siege pieces as they were being 
Artillery duel taken into position, wounding two draught elephants 

and subsequently causing some casualties in the 
battery after it had opened fire under Lieutenant Haggard’s orders. 

The enemy set on fire with their guns some monster hay-ricks which were 
close to the canal in the narrow plain, in order that the outposts might not bo 
covered by them. 

The carriage of the 8-inch howitzer had been shaken by hundreds of miles* 
marching that its charge was reduced a pound below the regulation in order to 
save the carriage; this irregular charge rendered its fire uncertain, and the want 
of sights on the l8-pounders affected their accuracy. 

Colonel Hicks suggested the withdrawal of the siege guns as they did not ap¬ 
pear to damage the enemy, who had their range. The General thought it bet¬ 
ter that the battery should cease firing gradually, when the enemy would pro¬ 
bably do the same, than that it should be withdrawn. This was done, and the 
enemy’s battery ceased to fire. 

Before the batteries had begun to diminish their firing, the General had gone 

. , ., , to his battery to inspect it and to watch an ad- 

Advance of the rebels. ^ i i 

vance of the hostile infantry, in skirmishing order 

from the ridge and a spur of it to the left, against the British chain of outposts 

and left, which rested on the canal. Soon afterwards a large body of troops was 

seen debouching from Gwalior ; and the vedettes reported that fresh guns were 

ascending the heights to reinforce the battery on the ridge, which was good news* 

as the more guns the rebels brought up to the heights the more were likely to be 

taken next morning. 

Sir Hugh Rose reinforced the sentries and picquets on his left, on the line of 
the canal, and ordered the troops in camp to be ready to turn out. 

The enemy’s skirmishers now became engaged with the British line guard¬ 
ing the canal. At this time the General received an express from Sir Robert 
Hamilton, telling him that he had received information that the sepoys and 
Walayaiis intended to attack that day. 

The rebels seemed inclined not to confine their advance to an afiair of out¬ 
posts, but to be determined to attack the left flank, which they knew was weak. 
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The Central India Field Force was the worse for the last night’s harassing 

■n* t -n i. march, and a bad bivouac on rock. The Madras 

Disposition of the British * i i • n* 

force. Sappers and Miners, whose zeal and intelligence 

no hardships could abate, would have completed the bridge across the canal by 
sunset; and from it, as a means of cutting off the rebel forces on the hills at night, 
the General anticipated the best results. He would, therefore, have preferred 
not engaging the enemy before the time determined on. 

On the other hand, the position in the narrow pass was so false that it be¬ 
came necessary to free it from the risk of a serious attack, and to change the 
defensive for the offensive. He, therefore, directed Brigadier Stuart with the 86th 
Kegiment which was encamped between the pass and the river Morar, to move 
from the left rear, supported by the 25th Bombay Infantry, across the canal, 
crown the heights on the other side of it, and attack the enemy in their left flank, 
by which means they would mask the fire of the battery. 

As a diversion in favour of Brigadier Stuart’s attack, he directed Brigadier 
Smith to move Lieutenant-Colonel Raines with the 95th Regiment, from the 
left of his right front, across the canal in skirmishing order, over the shoulder of 
the hill, on which was the rebel’s battery, against their left flank. 

This oblique movement, and the lie of the ground, prevented the 95th suf¬ 
fering seriously from the guns of the battery. Brigadier Smith was further 
directed to move up the 10th Bombay Infantry under Colonel Belly from the 
right of his right front across the canal, to support the advance of the 95th and 
cover the right. 

Sir Hugh Rose also ordered up the 3rd Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, to 
the entrance of the pass towards Gwalior, supported by a squadron of the 8th 
Hussars. 

The rest of the force was disposed in support of the attacking columns and 
for the defence of the camp from the rear. 

Brigadier Smith, crossing the canal steadily, ascended the heights with the 

Battle of Gwalior, 19th Regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel Louth 

The enemy, taken in flank, retired rapidly from the 
attack of the British left towards the battery. The skirmishers of the 86th, 
with their usual ardour, pressed the rebel infantry so hard that they did not 
make a stand even under their guns, but retreated across the intrenchment in 
the rear of which they were in position. The gallant skirmishers gave them no 
time to rally in the battery, but dashing with a cheer at the parapet, crossed 
it, and took the guns which defended the ridge, three excellent English 
9-pounders. 

The 86th, leaving a party with the captured guns, passed on after the 
enemy’s cavalry and infantry, who fled, part towards Gwalior, part to the hills 
to the south. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raines coming up with a wing of the 95th to the in- 
trenchments, with good judgment, turned the captured guns on the hostile cavalry 
and infantry which ho saw in detached bodies in the plain below at a distance 
of a thouiaud yards, as well as on the body which had retired to the British left. 
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C'ai^tnrc of thoheifrhls. 


The guns were manned by men of the 86th and 95th who had been instructed in 
gunnery, and made excellent practice.* Four rebel batteries now opened a hot 
fire of shot and shell on the advanced lines. 

The 10th Bombay Infantry under Lieutenant Roome crossed the pass and 
the canal, and passing by the haystacks, which were now one burning mass, and 
moving up in support of the 95th and in protection of the right, found himself ex¬ 
posed to a fire of artillery and musketry from the heights on the enemy’s ex¬ 
treme left. Advancing with half his regiment in skirmishing order and half in 
support, he cleared the two nearest heights of the rebel infantry, and gallantly 
rook two brass field guns and three mortars which were in a plain at tho foot 
of llie second height. 

The British trco];s were now^ in possession of the highest range of heights to 
the east of Cwalior, and tho city could be seen 
lying below. To the right was the handsome, palace 
of the Ptiul Bagh with its gardens, and the old city, surmounted by the fort, re¬ 
markable for its ancient architecture, with lines of extensive fortifications round 
f he ]jigh and precipitons rock of Gwalior. To the left lay the Lashkar or new 
city, with its spacious houses half hidden by trees. The slopes descended gra¬ 
dually towMrds Gwalior ; 1h(‘ lowest oue commanding the grand parade of tho 
l.ashkar, which was almost out of fire of the fort, and afforded an entrance 
into the city. 

The General felt convinced that he could take Gwalior before sunset. Ho 
detcu'inined to make a general advance against all the positions which the enemy 
occupied for the defence of Gw’alior, cxtendir)g from beyojid tlie palace of the Phul 
Bagh on their right, to the extensive barracks on the left of the grand parade of 
the Lashkar, and then take the Lashkar by assault. 

For this purpose he ordered the 3rd Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, with a 

Advance cm the- grand squadron of tho 8th Hussars, to follow the road 

parade. which hd out of the pass, and advance, covering 

his extreme right, parallel with the troops attacking Gwalior. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, with Ihe 1st Bombay Lancers, had been moved 
to the heights 1o cover the captured guns ; the rapidity and dexterity with which 
they got over difficult ground wras a credit to the regiment. The General now 
ordered them to ascend the heights to the rear, get into the road which led 
through the hills to the south, and occuj^y the entrance to .it, which led to the 
grand parade, for the purpose of assisting in the attack of that important point 
and tho Lashkar. 

He left a suffic ient foice of all arms for the protection of the camp, which was 
exposed. 

He had some time before ordered up No. 4 Light Field Battery with two 
troops, 14th Dragoons, to the heights to cover his advanced line, and to answer 

♦Lieutenant Read, 10th Bombay Infantry, Colville, 95th Regiment, were mentioned in 
rendered great assistance in pointing and the Despatch for ably serving tho captured 
firing the guns. gn n.s. 

Privates P. Murphy, Loix, Dempsey, and 
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the enemy’s batteries in position in front of Gwalior. The hilly and difficult 
nature of the ground, particularly the deep canal which the guns had to traverse 
prevented their arrival. 

The advanced line was irregular, as it followed the formation of the hills. 
The 86 th formed the left, which was in advance, the 95th the right, which was 
refused. 

The left of the 86 th who pursued, across a deep ravine to the range of hills 
to the south, the body of the enemy who retreated to the left, had returned and 
rested their left on a hamlet situated on the crest of the range which command¬ 
ed Gwalior. The rebels immediately brought a battery of two 18-pounders in 
front of the grand ])aradc to bear on the hamlet, and firing from a great eleva¬ 
tion sent round shot into it in rapid succession and with accurate aim. 

Skirmishers of the 86 th had descended the hill towards the barracks, and 
were advancing against the enemy who had madi^ a stand in houses amongst 
trees at the foot of the hill. Lieutenant-Colonel Haines with good judgment 
detached Captiiin Smith’s Company of the 95th in support of them. 

The General now moved th(‘, 86 th from the hamlet lower down the hill, ex¬ 
tending them at wide intervals from the left to the right. This new position of 
the 86 th rendered the fire of the 18-pounders harmlevss, and gave more support 
to the skirmishers who soon gave a good account of the enemy in the houses. 

In front of and between the two hills, occupied by the 8 t)th and 95 th, was 
the last slope, a spur of the hill on which were the 86 bh, commanding the rows 
of barracks and the grand parade of the Lashkar, to whicli the enemy, pressed 
by the British advance, had now withdrawn the two 18-pounders. 

Sir Hugh Hose occupied this slope with a wing of the 25th Bombay Infantry 
which was brought up from the seoiid line, leaving the other wing in support. 
He moved a party of the 95th down lo tlie right of the slope under Major Vialls 
who took possession of a strong powder jiiagazine, surrounded by a wall, at the 
further end of it. 

Lieutenant Roome, with the 10th Bombay Infantry on the right, after he had 
captured the guns and field pieces, took a strong building on his right, used as an 
arsenal, from which the enemy had poured a galling fire on his regiment and oc¬ 
cupied a trench at the bottom of the hill on which was the arsenal. From hero 
the 10 th kept up a heavy fire on the enemy, who had r treated to a position in 
front of Gwalior 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raines, leaving a company of the 95th to guard the cap¬ 
tured gun, which kept up an effective fire on the enemy, joined with the rest of 
his regiment and reinforced Major Vialls on the west slope. He perceived a 
large body of the enemy’s cavalry in the vicinity of the two 18 -pounder 3 now 
placed in battery, who, he believed, were posted there for the purposa of making 
a dash at the British troops, should they attempt to take the guns. He therefore 
halted and waited for orders and reinforcements, placing two companies of 
the 95 th in skirmishing order, lying down along the crest of the hill, a part of the 
JOth Bombay Infantry being in rear as supports. The enemy now came.out aijd 
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fired the 18-pounders with grape and canister at tlie Hritish position, on which 
Colonel Raines detached some skirmishers of the Ofith to cover ground to hi> 
front, who kept up with their Enfields such an effective fire on the 18 pounders 
and the cavalry, that, after firing eight round-;, the (memy was obliged to C0as3 
fire and retire behind the bui’dings of the grand parade. 

Lieutenant Knatchbull and seven or eight men of the Doth dragged a small 
howitzer and its tumbril, captured by the lOth Bombay Infantry, up the slope 
and opened fire with it on the enemy behind the buildings. 

The Officer Commanding No. 4 Light Field Battery, by following the 
road through the pass beyond its entrance, had found a passage, a very difficult 
one. across the canal ; but on taking them up a bridle road which led to the heights, 
a gun upset and delayed very inopportunely the arrival of this artillery on the 
heights; but one 9-poundcr was at last taken ii[). 

The enemy were firing with much vivacity but little elfcct from the batteries 
on the right, and the captured guns were answering them. Large bodies of in¬ 
fantry and cavalry were marching out of Gwalior by all its issues, and moving 
towards the British, but not in order or with resolution as if to attack, or take up 
a position of defence. 

Besides storming the grand ])ara.dc, from which the attacking force could 
1 X. 1 1 r enter the Lashkar and pass bv the main street to 

bindhia s palac(>, Sir Hugh Rose directed Brigadier 
Smith, with No. 3 Trooji, Bombay Horse Artillery, and a squadron of the 
14th Light Dragoons, to be i‘eady to attack the (memy's ^lositioiis at the Phul 
Bagh and beyond it. This attack protected the right of the troo[)s attacking the 
grand parade, and at the same time turned the enemv’s left. 

The 1st Bombay Lancers were to debouch from the entrance of the road on 
which they had boon placed, charge the enemy on the grand parade, and assist 
the 95th in taking it. 


The 10th Bombay Infantry were to support those regiments. One 9-pounder, 
the only artillery which had been able to reach the heights, was to cover from the 
lowest slope the advance of the 1st Bombay Lancers and of the 95th and to clear 
the grand parade. 

The 86th were to remain in their position on the left of the heights, cover 
the left, and if necessary the camp. 

One wing of the 25th B<®)mbay Infantry was to attack the barracks and cover 
the left of the 95th attacking the grand parade. The other was to be in support 
on the slopes. 

Two troops of the 14th Light Dragoons were in support on the lowel 
slopes. 

All being ready, Sir Hugh Rose gave the word for the general attack of 
Gwalior. 

He had placed the 9-pounder in position, opposite the two 18-pounders, and 
directed it to fire with shrapnel at the enemy who were attempting to load their 
pieces. The shrapnel burst just over the IS-poundere into about twenty pieoeSf 
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killed and disabled some of the gunners, and put the rest to flight; at the same 
time part of the hostile cavalry and infantry on the grand parade began to retire. 

An animated scene ensued. The 1st Lancers under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Owen, the first squadron led by Lieutenant Heath ailfl that in support by Cap¬ 
tain Lock, issuing from the road, charged most gi^Uantly in sight of the British 
troops descending the slopes of the heights into the grand parade, and clearing 
all the right of it pursued, carried away by their ardour, the rebel infantry into 
the Lashkar, where Lieutenant Mills was shot through the heart, Captain Lock 
cutting down the man who killed him. 

Colonel Kaines with two companies of the 95th charged down the slope and 
took the two IS-pounders and two small mortars on the grand parade. 

After descending the slope, and pointing out to Brigadier Smith the position 
he was to attack, Sir Hugh Bose ioined Colonel Baines on the grand parade, and 
went with him against the town, with the inteiition of forcing the way, if necessary» 
to the palace, the possession of which would give them the Lashkar. As he did 
not know whether the enemy might not, as at Jhansi, defend the streets and 
houses, he directed Colonel Baines to form four companies of his regiment for 
street-fighting, and to leave the remainder in reserve on the grand parade 

Lieutenant Boomc, with the lOtli Bombay Infantry, on the general advance 
being ordered, moved to the front, skirmishing through the buildings of the grand 
parade, and killed many of the enemy who stood there ; those who escaped were 
afterwards cut up by the 1st Bombay Lancers. 

The fort kept up a constant fire during the advance, but, as the Ccneral 
foresaw, his position masked him from it. Shortly after entering the Lashkar 
he met the 1st Lancers returning with Liiitenant Mills just killed, Colonel Owen 
not thinking it advisable for cavalry to be involved in street fighting with the 
large numbers of the enemy in the town. 

The rebel cavalry and infantry retreated so rapidly through the town that 
they were not even sighted, although the troops advanced by several streets to 
cut them off. Their cavalry, instead of covering the retreat, headed it as usua. 
After marching more than a mile through the streets, Sindhia’s palace was reached 
Patrols were detached in every direction to clear the streets; and before sunset 
the whole of the Lashkar was in the hands of the 
Capture of the Lashkar. British. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bohertson,* 25th Bomb^ Infantry, was appointed 
Commandant of Gwalior, and directed to occupy it with his regiment, including 
the fort, which Sindhia’s Agent said had ^been^vacuated. 

Meanwhile Brigadier Smith engaged the enemy at Pliul Bagli which he 
took, killing numbers of the rebels. He then pur^d ^ large body retiring round 
the rock of Gwalior towards the Residency, covering their retreat with Horse 
Artillery guns. Aft^r a stout resistance, which did credit to the enemy’s 

* This brave officer, whose fiae regiment 5th special^mention in despatches for his 
had performed such good service throughout services at the battle of Gwalior, 
the oampaign in Central ludia^ received his 



artillery. Brigadier Smith captured the guns and killed numbers of the 
retreating rebels. He pursued them far into the night, capturing more guns, 
until his men and horses were unable to move on. 

The Officer Commanding Old Gwalior reported that the enemy still held the 

fort, and had fired upon him from it, and as it was now night, the General gave 

directions for its close investment. The fortress 
The fortress of Gwalior. r v . i ^ i i . t 

of Gwalior stands upon a vast rock about four 

miles in length, but narrow and of unequal breadth and nearly flat on the top. 
The sides are so steep as to appear almost perpendicular in every part; for where 
not so, the rock has been scarped away and the height above the plain below is 
from 200 to 300 feet. The rampart conforms to the edge of the precipice all 
round, and the only entrance to it is by steps running up the side of the rock, 
defended on the side next the city by a wall and bastion, and further guarded by 
seven stone gateways, at certain distances from each other. The area within is 
full of noble buildings, reservoirs of water, wells, and cultivated land ; so that 
it is really a little district in itself. 

The morning after the battle the enemy again fired from the fort on the 
Capture of the fort, 20th troops. Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Infantry, 
June. Lieutenant Waller, and a party of the 25th under 

his orders, with some of Sindliia’s police, burst open the main gateway 
of the fort, and surprising the other gates before the garrison, a party of 
fanatical Musalinan artillerymen, could shut them, reached an archway 
on which the rebels brought a gun to bear. Lieutenant Rose and his party 
got through’the archway unscathed by the fire of the gun and then engaged 
in a desperate hand-to-hand conflict with the rebels, who defended the narrow 
street leading into the fort. But the determined gallantry of Lieutenant Rose 
and of the soldiers of the 25th, aided by Lieutenant Waller, who climbed with 
a few of his men on to the roof of a house and shot the gunners, carried all be¬ 
fore it, and they took the fort and killed every man in it. But their brave leader, 
who had been specially mentioned twice by Sir Hugh Rose for good and gallant 
conduct, was mortally wounded. Thus Lieutenant Rose closed his brave and 
early career in capturing the fort of Gwalior; he had, as an officer of* the 
7th Gwalior Contingent, escaped from Neemuch on the outbreak of the mutiny.* 

• The men of the 25th with Lieutenant Rose, under Captain W. Bruoo were told off as a 
mentioned in Despatches, were Colour Havil- storming party. Major Popham following 
riar Gannu Powar, Havildar Ramzan Khan, with a reserve of two companies. The sepoys. 
Privates Bhao Sirka, Gonaji Goura, Matadin, who wore woollen shoes, placed wooden 
Sen Ami Ahir, Ohota Singh; the four last ladders against the scarped rock, and thus 
named were wounded. ascended the first part of it. The second 

This gallar t capture of the fort of Gwalior wall, 30 feet in height, was then climbed by 
may be compared with the firsj^ capture of Captain Bruce and twenty sepoys by means 
the fo»’tress by the British in 1780. In that of a rope ladder, who, when the garrison was 
year a small force under Major W. Popham, alarmed, held their own until the arrival 
despatched by Warren Hastings in aid of the of the main body. Of the twelve hundred 
Rana of Gohad, the former own^ of Gwalior, men forming the garrison many were killed 
crossed the Jumna in February. After some including Bapoji, the Governor, and the rest 
minor operations Major Popham arrived before fled, the assailants losing only twenty 
Gwalior with four battalions of sepoys and wounded, and at sunrise the British flag 
a few guns early in August. On the 3rd floated from the rock of Gwalior, 

August two oompames Of picked sepoys 
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Abandoning the defence of Gwalior whilst his troops were still fighting, 
Flight of Tantia Topi Topi, with a considerable body of cavalry 

and infantry, attempted to retreat southwards by 
the road to Punniar and Goona; but learning that Punniar was occupied by 
Major Orr’a force, he went to the Itesidency, where the rest of the rebel army 
joined him in their retreat from Gwalior.* 

The Residency was to have been occupied by Colonel Riddell, but the dif‘ 
ficulty of crossing the ford over the Chambal at Dholpur, wlujre he had arrived 
on his road from Agra, made it impossible for liim to reach to it in time to com¬ 
plete the investment. 

Sir Hugh Rose sent an express to Brigadier-Genera! Napier at the Morar 
Cantonments, requesting him to pursue the enemy as far and as closely as he 

could. 


Next morning, at Sir Hugh Rose’s suggestion, Siudhia ^ arrived with his re- 
Hoatoratioii of Sindhia,‘.iOth tinuc at (twalior where lie was received by the 
General and escorted to his palace in the Lashkar by 
a squadron of the 8th Hussars and a s<(uadr()ii of the 11th Light Dragoons. The 
road lay through the long ami handsome street which leads from the grand parade 
to the palace, wliich was lined by crowds of inhabitaiits’ who greeted their prince 
with enthusiastic acclamations. Siudhia was unceasing in his endeavours to 
prove his deep gratitude to the Government of India and to the gallant soldiers 
who had restored him to his throne, and asked permissio!! to })rcsejit a ni'Mlal to 
the troops engaged 

The British loss in the Gwalior operations aiuountod to 21 killed and 41 
wounded, of whom 5 subsequently died. 

Brigadier-General Napier received his orders to pursue the enemy at 
Brigadier-(:Jcnoral Napier’s 5-15 A.M. on the 2()th June, aTid marched, with the 

pursuit, troops detailed in the margin, within an hour and 

1st Troop, Horse Arty., 99. a half of their receipt. The fort opened fire on him 

104. iis he passed, and ol)liged him to make a detour to 

:kd Hyderabad Contingent reach the Residency ; and late in the evening he 

^^Ikade’s^Horse 180. arrived at Samaoli, having marched about 25 miles. 

The enemy was reported to have 12,000 men and 22 gnus, and to have 
inarched from Samaoli to Jaora-Alipur in the forenoon. The pursuing force was too 
exhausted to go beyond Samaoli, the heat of the sun having been terrific, so they 
rested until 4 a.m. on the 21st, and then advanced on Jaora- Alipur, whore they 
found the enemy strongly posted with their right resting on Alipur, guns and 
infantry in the centre, and cavalry on both flanks. 

A rising ground hid the approach, and enabled Brigadier-General Napier to 
reconnoitre their position in security from a distance of 1,200 yards. They opened 


♦ Tantia Topi was prevented from fleeing ; f Sindhia, escorted by two squadrons of 
northwards by a force stmt out from Agra i Meade’s Horse, left Agra for Dholpur on the 
by Brigadier Showers. I Hth, and reached Morar on the 17th after 

i a march of 65 miles within 24 hours. 



several guns on tlie reconnoitring party, disclosing the position of their artil¬ 
lery, which had not previously been discovered. The ground was open to the 
enemy’s left, and a careful examination convinced the General that there was 
nothing to check the advance of his artillery. He directed Captain Lightfoot 
to take up a position about 600 yards from the enemy’s left flank, and enfilade 
their line, and to act afterwards as circumstances might dictate. 

The column of march was the most convenient formation for attaede; Abbott’s 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry in advance, Lightfoot’s Troop of Horse Artillery, 
supported bv Captain Prettijolm’s Troop of 14th Light Dragoons and two Troops, 
3rd Light Cavalry, under Lifuitenant Dick, with a detachment of Meade’s 
Horse* under Lieutenant Biirlton in reserve. When the troops eime into view 
Aetion at Jaora Alipur, 21st of the enemy after turning the shoulder of the rising 
June. ground, the whole were advanced at a gallop, and as 

soon as the artillery had reached the flank of the position, the line was formed to 
the left, and the guns opened on the insurgents at a distance of 600 yards. 

After a few rounds the enemy’s guns were silenced and a rapid thinning and 
wavering of their ranks took place. Ca.))tain Lightfoot limbered up and advanec^d 
at. a gallop ; and Captain Abbott with his cavalry charged at the same moment. 
The movement was instantaneously follow(vd by the rest of the cavalry, and the 
whole of the little force swept through the eiieniv’t^ batteries and camp, and past 
the villages into the open plain, driving before them and cutting down the rebels 
for several miles. Detachments of cavalry charged a body of fugitives to the 
right and cut up many of them. 

Wherever there was a body of the enemy collected in front, Lightfoot’s guns 

Defeat of the rebels opened and dispersed them. A party of their 
cavalry made a move to the left rear of the British 
as if to cut ofE the baggage, but on perceiving a body of the Hyderabad Contingent 
Cavalry, left to cover the road to the rear, and being themselves threatened by 
the 3rd Light Cavalry, they retreated rapidly out of sight. 

The pursuers had now advanced about six miles from theii’ first point of 
attack ; the enemy were dispersed in every direction, throwing away their arms; 25 
guns had been captured and were lying broadcast over the plain ; men and horse 
were exhausted, and it was necessary to retire. The villages in roar were still 
full of the enemy, who were cutting up camp followers, and firing on all who passed 
wiwhin range. Two guns and a party of Abbott’s Cavalry were sent to clear them 
out, which was effected by the fire of the guns, and by parties of dismounted cavalry 
with their swords and carbines. Besides the guns, n considerable quantity of am¬ 
munition, an elephant, tents, carts, and baggage fell into the hands of the victors. 

* Meade’s Horse was raised at Agra in formed into a Christian troop. In January, 
December 1867, and January 1858, by Captain 1858, 45 Jats from Rolitah joined, and later 
(afterwards General Sir Richard) Meade, who 70 horsemen raised by the Thakur of Jhara. 
bad been for some years Brigade-Major of the Meade was ably assisted by, among others, 
Gwalior Contingent. The nucleus of the Sergeant Hartigan, V.C., 9th Lancers, who 
regiment was formed of a hundred Sikhs and | subsequently rooeiyed a commission in the 
Thinjabi Muhammadans. To them were addetl | 16th. The regiment was afterwards inoor- 
forae 85 Eurasians and natiye Christians, porated in the Central India Horae. 
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Nerer was the rout of an army mow complete, and between 800 and 400 rebels 
were killed. Of the pursuers four men were killed and eight wounded. 

The good discipline of the troops was only equalled by the courage with which 
they charged such a superior force. Many occasions arose when it was necessary 
for detached parties to act against the hostile infantry, and they were invariably 
met with the promptest gallantry. Captain Barrett’s Troop of the 14th Dragoons, 
arrived after the close of the action, and a party dismounted turned twenty 
rebels out of a garden and killed them all. Private Novell, 14th Dragoons, 
charged alone into the village, and killed one of the enemy under a heavy fire- 
He was recommended for the Victoria Cross. Subadar Sujab Khan, 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry, dislodged a party from behind a wall and killed them. Trumpeter 
Charles Sappery, Meade’s Horse, killed a standard bearer and captured a 
standard. Brigadier-General Napier especially noticed the superb manner in 
which Captain Lightfoot took up his position on the flank of the enemy, and the 
dash with which he followed them when broken. Captain Abbott distinguished 
himself by his activity and intelligence and the gallantry of his charge on the 


batteries. 

In his report* on the Gwalior operations, Sir Hugh Rose wrote :—“ I ven¬ 
ture to recommend most earnestly all the troops 
Fine conduct of the troop.. Gwalior operations, the Central 

India Field Force, as well as Brigadier Smith’s Brigade of the Rajputana 
Field Force, to His Lordship’s most favourable consideration. It is not 
for me to describe the importance of the service which they performed. I am 
convinced that it is fully and generously appreciated by the exalted authorities 


whose high attributions and experience constitute them the judges of what would 
have been the state of India if Gwalior had remained for any length of time in 
the hands of the rebels. 

But as the commander of the troops engaged, it is my duty to say, that 
although a most arduous campaign had impaired the health and strength of cveiy 
man of my force, their discipline, devotion, and courage remained unvarying 
and unshaken, enabling them to make a very rapid march in summer heat 
to Gwalior, fight and gain two actions on the road, one at Morar Cantonments, 
the other at Kotah-ki-Serai; arrive at their posts from great distances and 
by bad roads, before Gwalior before the day appointed, the 19th June ; and 
on that same day carry by assault all the enemy’s positions on strong heights, 
and in most difficult ground, taking one battery after another, 27 pieces of artil¬ 
lery in the action, 25 in the pursuit, besides the guns in the fort; the old city ; 
the new city; and finally the rock of Gwalior held to be one of the most im¬ 
portant and strongest fortresses in India. 

I marched on the 6th June from Kalpi for Gwalior, and on the 19th of the 
same month the Gwalior States were restored to their Prince.” 


♦ Sir Hugh Rose mentioned his Staff Officers of the country rendered him of great use dqr- 
in his despatches, including Captain R. Meade, ing the operations, 
of Meade’s Horse, whose Real and knowledge 



The capture of Gwalior and the dispersal of the rebels at Jaora-Alipur 
brought the regular campaign to an end, although there was a long pursuit 
of Tantia Topi, lasting many months, before that miscreant was brought to 
the gallows. 

Sir Hugh Eose handed over his command to Brigadier-General R. Napier, 
C.13., and left for Poona by way of Mhow on the morning of the 29th June 1858. 

Y 




CHAPTER 


OI^NERAL WIlITLOaK\^ OPERATIONS AND THE PACIFICATION OF 
BUNDELKTIAND. 

It has alrofidy been stated that the plan of campaign in Central India provided 

for the advance of a Madras Column from Jub- 
Tlie Satigor Field Division. , , ^ . -ii a- tt i -n ■ 

bul])OT‘e io co-operate with Sir Hugh Rose m the 

relief of Jliansi, and to move through the ea tern part of Rundelkhand and 
sn]>prcss the revolt in that area. In November, ‘1857, Major-Ccneral Whitlock 
was appointed to the command of this column which was to be concentrated at 
.Tubbulpore for the advance on llanda. 


I\ra,ior-Oon('r{d (t 


Wlutlock. 
Horse 


A. Troop, European 
Arl illory. 

E. Trooj), Native Itorsc^ Ar¬ 
tillery, 

TT<a- lVTajesi,y’s l'2th Laneers. 
4tli Atudra'^ Li^ht Cavalry, 
tn li i^ladras Li^lit Cavalry. 

7th IMadras Liulit, Cavalry. 
Oue S(pia(lron, 2nd Cavalry. 
Tlyderahad (Jonl inpjent. 

Detaelimeni, Royal Artillery. 
Detacdiinent, Madras Foot 
Artillery, 

Detaeliniont, ]\fadras K>ax>’ 
pei'B and .Miiior.s. 

3rd Ma^lr.is European lle- 
pfiuK'nt. 

1st Madras Infantry. 

Nagpore MovmbU Column. 

\ S(piadron, dth Madras 
Liid't ('avalry. 

One Sipiadron, 2nd Cavalry, 
Hyderaliad (^ontinpient. 

T). Company, 3r(l Hattalioii, 
Madras Artillery. 

33rd Madras Infantry. 

Rifle Company, 1st Nag- 
pore IiTfigular Infantry 

(tenoral Whitlock’s advance. 


Tlie Saugor Field Division was composed of 
the troops detailed in the margin. General 
Whitlnek reached Kamptee on the 10th January, 
1858, but with the dilatoriness which, it will he 
seen, characterised all his o})crations, he did not 
mareh until the 23rd. On the 3rd February lie 
r<‘ached Jubhulpore, a distance of a hundred and 
forty-eight miles, his force arriving a few days later, 
and there found the Nagpore Moveable Column 
which had been operating in the southern Narbada 
territory under Colonel Millar, and had been directed 
to await his arrival. 

On the nth February the 4th and 6th Madras 
Light Cavalry, which had been ordered Io Allahabad, 
marcdied from Jubhulpore, but had not gone far 
when nows was received that the Nana had crossed 
into Bundclkhand with a large force, and General 
Whitlock, therefore, ordered them to halt until his 
force could overtake them. • 

On the 17th February General Whitlock’s force 
marched from eJuhbuJporc. accompanied by Major 


Krskinc,* Commissioner of the Division, and reached 
Jukohi on the 24th, finding that place completely destroyed by the Rewah troops. 
Here he was met by the loyal Raja of Nagode, and, information having been 
received that the report of the Nana’s entry into Bundelkhand was erroneous, 
the 4th and 6th Madras Cavalry resumed their march to Allahabad. During 
the march to Jukehi the General was several times requested by Major 
• Afterwards Earl of Mar and Kellie. 

( 171 ) 
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Erskine to destroy strongholds held by rebels, siieh as Ramnagar, Mardangarh, 
and Ramgarh, bnt refused either to divide his force or turn aside for the 
purpose. The consequence was that his column passed through the country 
without any attempt at pacification. 

Leaving the Deccan road on the 26th, General Whitlock marched to Damoh 
Relief of Damoh, 26th in seven stages, the rebels clenring off to the flanks 
February. column passed, but again closing in behind it. 

Near Damoh there was a noted rebel, Kishor Singh, at Hindoria, but he was 
allowed to continue his plundering unmolested. 

On the 5th March General AVhitlock entered Saugor, which had been relieved 
by Sir Hugh Rose on the 3rd February, with some artillery and Inncors, and was 
followed by two hundred of the 3rd Madras Europeans and seventy native in¬ 
fantry, who came in by forced marclies. lie also ordered a hundred of the Madras 
Europeans and seventy native infantry to escort treasure in the direction of 
Jubbulpore. The remainder of his force meanwhile remained at Dan)oh under 
Brigadier Carpenter. On the 12th General Whitlock returned to Damoh from 
Saugor, taking with him some lancers and horse artillery. Here Major Erskino 
left him, having requested him in vain to operate'against the rebels who were 
plundering the country between Damoh and Jubbulpore. 

Having received orders from Government to march on Nagode and Panna 
by way of Hatta, General AVhitlock reached Panna 
on the 29th March, meeting with no opposition. 
Hero be halted until the 2nd April. Tt is interesting, at this stage, to compan' the 
hesitating movements of this commander with those of Sir Hugh Rose, who had 


Slow movements of Whitlock. 


by this date taken many forts, relieved Saugor, fought several battles, defealed 
Tantia Topi at Betw^a river, keeping his hold on Jliansi, wdiich ho w^as about to 
assault on the morrowo Tt is an excellent example of the difference between 
an active, energetic, and great General, and one lacking in cliaractcr and decision. 

On the 3rd April, the day on wdiich Jhansi was stormed and taken, AVhitlock 
received a despatch from Sir Hugh Rose, wdth w^hom he had been directed to co¬ 
operate, requesting him to move with all expedition on Jhansi. He had mean¬ 
while marched by a difficult road over Marwa Ghat to Alandala, -where he had 
to halt some days tip repair his damaged guns and vehicles, and on the Oth he 
moved on to Chhatarpnr, which he reached on the Oth. 

Here Major Rllis, Political Assistant in Bundelkhand, having informed Gen¬ 
eral Whitlock that 2,000 rebels had collected at Jhigan, one of their strongholds 
and the depot for their plunder, about seventeen miles from Chhatarpnr, the 
General decided on making a night march to surprise them. 

The force marched at 8 p.m., on 10th April, 1858, but, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties of the road'*and ignorance of the guides, 
Action ftt Jhigan, nth April. fo„r miles from. Jhigan at 6 a.m. the fol- 

lowing day. General Whitlock then advanced rapidly with A Troop, Horse 
Artillery, two squadrons oi Lancers, and a detachment, 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, when the insurgents evacuated their position. The artillery opened 
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fire, and the cavalry charging killed many of the rebels. The cavalry and guna 
then moved to intercept their flight through jungle which had been set on fire to 
impede pursuit, and under a heavy matchlock fire, and again came up with them. 

Ninety-seven rebels were killed and 39 prisoners taken, of whom 9 were 
hanged that evening. The village and stronghold were destroyed. The 
casualties were only two men of the IFyderabad Contingent Cavalry wounded. 

The Saugor Field Division now marched toMalioba, and thence moved on 
Banda, where, as has already been related, the 
Advance on Banda. Nawab had made preparations to meet this advance. 

On the 17th April, when marching through Kahrai, twenty-four miles west 
of Banda, General Whitlock was surprised by a heavy tire opened on the troops 
before daybreak.* The Cavalry and Horse Artillery imniediat elv^ went to the front, 
but the rebels retreated under cover of darkness with very little loss, and on 
arrival at Banda represented that thev had gained a victory over the British, 
who were few in number and unable to tight. 

On tbe 18th April the Nawab Ali Bahadur took up a position at Gocra Mug- 

hali,* about 8 miles west of Banda and five miles 
T'lio Nawfih 8 position. . ii i /j. i i c it, * t'^ i. i 

from the left bank of the river I\en, to oppose General 

Whitlock’s advance on his capital. Tin* position wais strong and well-selected. 
The artillery commanded the main road on which the British force w^as moving, 
enabling the Nawab to withdraw bis guns if bard pressed. Ground intersected 
by numerous ravines and nullahs covered his w'hol^ froT't, affording exeelhmt 
cover to a horde of skirmishers, who skilfully availed themselves of it, whilst 
movements against their flanks wuwr* iinpediul hy ground most diflicult for the 
combined operations cif cavalry and artillery. Tlie enemy, some six thousand in 
number, with three thousand in reserve, comprising many sepoys oF the mutinied 
Battle of Banda, IHth 5()th and other regiments, were under the personal 
April. command of the Nawab and the infantry Jiad per- 

('ussion muslcets. 

General Wbitlock had with him the force detailed in the margin; wh/m he 


A. Trooyt, E. TT. Artillery. 

P. Troop, N H. Artillery. 
Her Majesty ’h l‘.itli Lancers. 

1 Squadron, 2iul Cavalry, 
H yd e r ah a-d Contingent. 
Detachment, Loyal Arty. 
Detachment, M. F. Artillery. 
No. 1 Tfor'^e Battery. 
Detachment, S. and M. 

Jh’d Madras E. Regiment. 

1st Madras Infantry. 

Detachrnort, .^)th M. I. 

Total 1,809 of all arms. 
Also 414 of the Baja of 
Cliorkhari’s troops. 


approached to :econuoitre, the enemy opened a 
sharp artillery fire. Th(‘ advanced guard under 
Colonel Apthorp, 3rd Madras Ihiropealis, first 
encountered the hostile infantry, and unit with a 
heavy fire. 

The advanced guard was formed in line some six 
hundred yards from the enemy’s position, with 
Captain Macintire’st squadron of the 2iid Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent, on the right. Afer advanc¬ 
ing a short distance, it was found that two of the 


* The villagers of Gocra Mughal i had cap- I puaished. The site of the battle of Banda 
tured the NTowgoug fugitivo,>i and deliven^d I is iMTonooualy placed sou ill instead of west 
them up to the Nawab on the 3dtli .Tune 18->7 I of that town, in Malloson’s History, 
tsoopago 28) for which they wore afterwards I f Afterwards General Maointire, C.B, 
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0 1 enemy’s guns were posted so as to enfilade the 

1 Troop, 12ih Lancers. infantry as they advanced, so Colonel Apthorp 

1 squadron, 2rKl Cavalry, directed Captain Macintire to charge the guns, 

Hyderabad Contingent. / . „ ^ , j r xi. 

Srrl Madras Europeans. whicli v/as done in gallant style, and one of the guns 

was captured. This charge overground intersected with deep nullahs full of 
the enemy’s infantry, enabled the infantry to reach the rebels with com¬ 
paratively trifling loss. 

The main body of the force had now come up, and was directed to the left, 
to co-operate with the advaneed guard, which was hard pressed. A flanking 
fire soon reliovcd them, and the dosperatiy resistanee of the enemy resulted in 
many hand-to-hand conflicts, where the bayonet did great execution. 

The Cavalry and Artillery then turned the enemy’s left flank, and the 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry getting iido difTiculties in bad ground suflered 
sevorelv. Bnt the 12t]i Lane-ers, formed in line by IMajor T. Oakes, who com¬ 
manded the Cavalry Brigade, having crossed the deep nullahs in single file, 
charged the rebels, who did not await their onslaught, but dispersed all over the 
eountry. The Lancers followed them up about four miles to the river Ken, 
rutting up about three hundred of them. Here Brigadier W. Tl. Miller was cut 
down, and saved bv Privafe T. Ellis, 12th Laneors, v,ho speared his assailant. 

Although the enemy was now retreating, it was four hours before 1he, firing 

ceased ; the reb(‘ls fell back slowly, occupying all 
■DefcatofMK'reLcL. ’ .. ’ , '■ ^ 

avourable ground for opposition, and the guns were 

continually iu action to dislodge them. "When th.ey occupied a second position 

Major Oakes detached a troop of Lancers to ■j)roteet the art cry on Oio left 

flank and a troop of the TTyd<'ra.bad Cojitingent on the riglit 2'he lu'ights having 

been gained, the 12th Tianeers advaneed and took a large brass gun, and pursued 

the enemy, who wore in full retreat, covered by the fire of some heavy guns on the 

left of the fort. 


ThcNawabat length fled, leaving on the field more than a thousand of his 

men, eight hundred of whom were killed : among 
Flight of the Nawnb. , r , i -i , . 

them several men of note, while many notorious 

scoundrels were hanged within a few hours. The, British loss amounted to five 

killed and twenty-nine wounded, the Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry alone 

losing three killed and fifteen wounded, three mortally. 

The Ceneral brought to the special notice of the Commander-in-Chief, 

“ Captain Macintire, of the Madras Artillery, commanding a squadron of the 2nd 

Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry, always distinguished 
Services of tho British Force, j. ' , . ^ i t » • i i 

for his zeal, a soldier a spirit, and a judgment well 

fitting him for his command ; his charge on the enemy’s guns was the admiration 

of all who witnessed the affair; and his men followed their leader with an order 

with which his high bearing had inspired them, and J cannot express myself in 

too high terms of their spirit and their gallantry.” Captain Macintire and the 

Adjutant of the regiment Lieutenant Ryall cut down several of the enemy in 

hand-to-hand^combat. 


Services of tho British Force, 
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The artillery, both British and native, did excellent service, and engaged 
the eneiny at close quarters, and Brigadier Miller in his despatch said with regard 
to his arm of the service:—‘‘ Major Davie cut down one gunner and disarmed 
another flying from one of the enemy’s guns taken; Major Barrow and Lieutenant 
Henegan, gallantly supported by Lieutenant Bluni, 12th Lancers, with a few 
of his men, captured another gun ; Sergeant Major Dinwiddie, F. Troop, and Ser¬ 
geant Alford, D. Troop, Horse Artillery, cut down several of the enemy during 
the action, and the Major-General himself witnessed the daring manner in which 
Gunner Michael Carroll, A. Troop, Horse Artillery, went in on a mutineer who was 
fighting with the resolution of despair, and had for some time kept several men, 
both Europeans and natives, at bay.”* 

When the column approached the city a flag of truce w^as brought out by 

r T the i)rincipal inhabitants, who informed the 

Occupation of Patida. i . i i at i -i n i 

General that the JNawab had fled and the rebels 

had evacuated the place, the mutineers having set fire to their lines. So 
great w^as the panic and so sudden the flight that food was being prepared for 
the Na^vab wdien the British occupied the i)alacc. Thirteen large brass guns were 
found in Banda, besides several of smaller calibre, as well as much valuable pro¬ 
perty, specie, grain, elephants, and camels, and for weeks afterwards abandoned 
horses and property were brought in by the surrounding villagers. 

The station was found a heap of ruins, even the trees on the road sides had 
been destroyed. The church roof had been blown oil and the tower made a 
target of by the rebel artillerymen, and the walls had been undermined. The 
monuments in the cemetery had been defaced, and tJie stone and marble tablets 
taken for use as curry stones. 

The main portion of the rebel-column retreated towards Hamirpur by a more 

, northerly road. The Naw ab,t as he passed through 

Betreat of the nmirgoM Is. . -i ^ i • ii 

the town, was said to be weeping bitterly. With 

a few followers he and the female portion of his establishment crossed the 


In addition to all those mentioned above , 
Inc following w^cro noted in despatches:—Pri- I 
gadier Carpenter, commanding infantry Pri- i 
gade; Major P. Hamilton, A. A. G.; Captain 
Pawder, A. Q. M. G.; Captain iMayne, A. J. A. 
G.; Lieutenant Homan, hOth M.I., A, 1>.C.; 
Major Prett, .‘Jrd Europeans; Major Ludlow, 
Field Engineer ; Major Abbott, who was with 
the troops of the Charkhari Baja; Purgoon 
Havidson ; Field Surgeon Macfaiiane ; Majors 
Brice and Mein; Captains Palmer, flolmos, 
and Harrisoi, Artillery ; Captain Prior and 
Lieutenant Boe, 12th Lancers. 

•j The Nawab, who appears to have been of 
weak character, was undoubtediy duped by 
his adherents. Mr. Mayne, tlin Collector, 
wrote of him as follows ;—'‘At tliis time (J uno, 
1867) 1 gave Nawab Ali Bahadur credit 
for good intentions at heart. He had from 
his youth upwards courted English society, 
and was also devoted to field sports and manly 
exercises. He ii a good shot with both rille 


and pistol, a first rate whip, and a good plucky 
rider, and can undergo immense personal 
fatigue. Ho possesses, therefore, many of the 
attributes which would make a good loader 
of the rebel cause; but ho is utterly wanting 
in brains and judgment. We can indeed 
have no better proof of his being a fool than^ 
that, notwithstanding the above propensities 
and the possession ot a good and extensive 
stud and other establishments, and bis 
enjoying an annual pension of £1:0,000 sterling 
ho should have turned rebel. Ho tiiought of 
notliing but his women, his horses, and his 
English fowHng-picces and rifles, and was 
ever a mere tool in the hands of others. 
Essentially a man of pleasure and incapable 
of transacting the most trifling public busmess, 
he was entirely in the hands of those about him , 
and he acted by their advice. There were 
naturally great doubts to all at the time 
whether the British Government would ever 
again be restored, and the Nawab did the best 



river Ken by a ford some miles lower down and rejoined the main body of bis 
troops at Jala]])ur. He then marclied to Kaljn and joined tbe rebels under ibe 
Rao and Rani of Jhansi at that stronghold, against which Sir Hugh Rose was 
then advancing.* 

Mcanwliile the rebel chiefs with their larger armies still stood defiant in tbe 
neighbouring (HksI riels of Kalpi, Hamirpur, and Jalalpur, while atKirwi Narayan 
Rao and Madhu Rao, a minor,*]* had an army of 15,000 men and 40 guns, calling 
Gcner*l Wdiitlock’b inaction, themselves Peshwa,” retaining possession of the 
eastern half of the district, aijd refusing to sur¬ 
render. 

But General Whitlock was awaiting the arrival of his second Brigade, under 
Brigadier J. MacDiifl. This Brigade, about a thou¬ 
sand strong with four guns, consisting of the troops 
detailed in the margin, left J ubbulporo on the 18th 
March, and moving by way of Saugor and Nagodc, 
to prevent the mutineers from heading back into 
the Mirzapur District, reached Banda on the 27 th 
May. Here he found General Whitlock still halted, 
and making no attcuij)t to co-operate with Sir 
Hugh Rose in the advance on Kalpi. The General 
been idle. A strong detachment of all arms had been 
sent out to march through the district under 
Major Dallas, 1st Madras Infantry. This column 
marched by Baberu, Tindwari, and Chilla Tara back to Banda. The inhabit¬ 
ants were reassured and every i>rccautiori was taken against plunder and 
molestation. Tlio villagers flocked to the British camp, bringing supplies and 
manifesting pleasure in the r(vestablishment of authority. At Hardaoli, a largo 
Muhammadan village, where rebels were said to be concealed, Major Dallas 
captured the Nawab’s private Munshi, who was riding a horse stolen from an 
officer, and hanged him on the spot. The villages of Banda and Joharpur on 
the banks of the Jumna were next pointed out as the terror of the surround¬ 
ing country, and still occupied in force by the rebels. Joharpur was surrounded 
at night, and the insurgents took to their boats and made for the opposite bank 
being well punished with grape from the Horse Artillery guns before they reach¬ 
ed it. A few rebels wore caught in the village, one of whom had set himself up as 
a Raja in the surrounding country, and was forthwith hanged, while the others 
were released after receiving corporal punishment. 


2n(l Jirigudo, Haugor Biold 
Division. 

Brigadier J. MaeDulL 
No. 0 Field Battery, Koyal 
Artillery. 

8th Irregular Cavalry. 
Motgo’b Sikh Horse. 

Jhansi Mounted rolice. 
Detachment, Her Majesty’s 
4Jrd Kcgirncut. 

Jhansi Military Foot Folicc. 

had not, however, 

Operations of a flying 
column. 


he could to secure his own interests and the 
sovereignty of the country, which his ances¬ 
tors had usurped. But I do not believe 
he was lumsolf at that time actuated by 
actively hostile feelings to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Ho possessed no resources and had 
no power in the country. He was threatened by 
the Rajas of Bundclkhand and bj- tlio sur¬ 
rounding villagers. Ho bad to moke a 
power for and to roostabliBh order, 


and with that view ho re-entertained all the 
old establishments, sent for the Government 
treasure (Rs, 18,000) and appropriated it 
to his own uKc, and commenced raising troopa 
and to (iast guns. 1 believe he wonld have 
been glad at that time to have seen us re¬ 
turn. ’ ’ 

* See pag(5 120. 

•j* Madhu or Madhava Rao of Kirwi was 
minor, 0 years of age. 
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General Whitlock marched on the Ist June, the Kirwi Raos still refusing 
March to Kirwi 1st June Oom© in or to allow the British establishments to 
occupy that portion of the district, On the approach 
of the British force, Narayaii Rao’s army made a precipitate retreat to the hilly 
tracts south of Tirohan, and Narayan Rao and Madhu Rao surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally with 42 guns, and treasure and jewels to a fabulous amount, which were 
afterwards awarded as prize money to the troops, while the State was annexed 
by the Government.* General Whitlock then marched back to Banda with the 
guns and treasure, leaving a force at Kirwi under Brigadier Carpenter. Another 
column under Major Dallas was sent to patrol the district, and these measures, 
combined with the defeat of the rebels at Kalpi, tended to pacify the country, 

During the ensuing months the Saugor Field Division was distributed in the 
district at various stations, a portion going to Kalpi to relieve the detachment 
left by Sir Hugh Rose at that place when he marched on Gwalior. Some military 
operations were carried out in Bundelkhand during the remainder of the year 
1853. 


When Sir Hugh Rose advanced through Bundelkhand to Kalpi he had 

stale of the Jhanei District. "" f 

positions he had passed through, except Jhansi 

itself ; and the rebels, seeing no troops, recovered confidence. The Rajas of 
Banpur and Shahgarh, who had doubled round Sir Hugh Rose’s right flank, 
reached their own territories, and the fort of Chanderi was again captured by the 
insurgents. 


Barjur Singh, a rebel Thakur of the Jalaun district, was plundering the 
country round Kunch, and the very day of the fall of Kalpi, Moth, 35 miles on tho 
road from Jhansi, was plundered by Thakurs Gambhir Singh and Dobi Singh, 
while places within'sixteen miles of Jhansi were attacked. Barjur Singh’s band 
was attacked and dispersed by Major Orr at Bilayan, on the Slat May, aa 
already related, but the Hyderabad Contingent had to march on Gwalior shortly 
afterwards. 


The revolution at Gwalior had a disastrous effect in the Jhansi district; 
where the rebels soon rose again. At this time, the middle of June 1858, there 
were in the whole Jhansi Division, including Chanderi, Jhansi, Jalaun, and 


3rd Bombay Europeans, 357 
J,4th Bombay Infantry, 638 
Bbopal Artillery, 3 guns 


and 34 men, 34 

Hyderabad Cavalry, 113 

Sappers, 83 

Total 1,325 


Hamirpur, only two military posts, one at Jhansi 
under Colonel Liddell, consisting of the troopa 
detailed in the margin ; among these were all the 
sick and wounded, and, as the fort and town of 
Jhansi had to be guarded, there remained only 391 
of all arms for duty. 


* f^lonel Malleson in his History of lock to claim the treasure as booty. But 
^ g Mutiny ascribes the annexation the Government had more solid iroundl 

of Banda solely to the desire of General Whit- than this for the measure. 

72 I. B. 2 
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At Kalpi— 

Rayal Artillery .. 124 
5th Fusiliers .. 417 

19th Madras Infantiy 353 


The other post was at Kalpi^ but as the place wad 
important^ not more than half the 664 available 
for duty were disposable. There were HO troops 
in the Chanderi and Hamirpur distpctat 


On the 6th June Captain Maclean, who had been sent from Jhansi to take 
, ^ charge of the Chanderi district, and who had only 

The rebels in Chandori. j mi*. /ij* 

150 Gond Police and seme Tehrl troops, finding 

that his position at Lalitpur was not tenable, retired to Banpur and from thepce 

to Tehri, and the district shortly after fell into the hands of thjs rebels* 

The country between the Betwa and Dhasan was overrun by about 2,000 

rebels and 500 mutineers, part of whom had come from the Hamirpur district. 

The Rais of Gursarai, Keshu Rao, alone held out for the Government at Gursarai 


14 th Light Dragoons, 
1 Squadron. 

3rd Bombay Cavalry, 3 
Troops. 

Sappers and Miners, 1 
Company. 


in the north, whije the Tehsildar apd Thanadar of 
Mau held out at the fort of that place in the south, 
where they were besieged on the 2l8t June, On 
the 24th they were treacherously given up to the 


wfng Europeans, iugm-ggnts by their own men, and cruelly murdered. 


24th Bombay Infantry, 4 The reinforcement detailed in the margin was soon 

Horse Artillery, reacted 

Battery. that place on the 10th July. 

On the 2nd July a detachment under Captain Montriou proceeded to occupy 

Affairs round Kunch. Moth, which was rendered necessary by the rebels 
of Jalaun, and mutineers from beyond the Jumna having again collected in great 
force and taken Kunch, which until then had been held by the son of the Rais of 
Gursarai with 500 matchlockmen. On the arrival of Captain Montriou at Motfi 
the Gursarai troops again occupied Kunch, and Barjur Singh, the rebel, took up a 
strong position at Man Mahoni. 

On the 5th July 1858 the Banpur Raja gave himself up to Mr. Thornton, the 
Surrender of the Banpur Assistant Superintendent at Maraura, but was 
Raja. flhortly after allowed to return to the Chanderi 

district, whore he continued intriguing and collecting revenue until early in 
August, when he finally came in, and with the Shahgarh Raja proceeded under 
eflcort jto Gwalior. 

Owing to inactivity on the part of the military authorities at Kalpi, Kach- 
^ wagarh and the west of the Jalaun district fell 

almost entirely into the hands of the rebels, headed 
by Barjur Singh and Daulat Singh. 

On the 19th July Colonel Liddell sent 150 of the 24th Bombay Infantry, 
50 of the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and one gun across the Betwa to garrison Barwa 
Sagar tor the purpose of holding in check the rebels about Mau Ranipur, amount¬ 
ing to some 6,000 men, to whom the Deshpat of Jaitpur had brought a consider- 
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able reinfcrceirent from tte Hancirpur district. Harairpur was lieli by a small 
Hamirpur. ’ detachment, but there were no other troops in 

tho district; meat of the taluqdars in Mahoba 
W^re banded against British authority, and the Deshpat made an irruption from 
Mau Ranipur and placed a garrison in Kashipura. 

On the 26th July information was received fnom Buchor, 34 miles south-west 

Relief of Pachor^ Jhansi, that the rebels under Manaaram, an 

adherent of the late Rani, after taking the fert 
of Mayapur and hanging some of the police there, were advancing on the fort 
of Pachor. 

The detachment named in the margin at once proceeded to Pachor and saved 
50, Bombay Light Cavalry, fbat place. This detachment was subsequently 
loo, 24'th Bombay Infantry, reinforced, and drove tb^ rebels cut of the west 
100, Gond Police. Jhanei district^ which was then settled. 


On the ^th July Captain Ternan reported that tho rebels were closing round 
Jalaun, and that no troops would bo sent from 
Jalaiin. Kalpi, and asked for help frem Jhansi. But 

as Jhansi Was 76 miles distant, and Jalaun outside the range of operations of 
its garrison, which had quite enough to do, no aid could be sent. Before assist¬ 
ance came from Kalpi, Barjur Singh again attacked Kunch, and drove out the 
Gnrsarai troops, killing thirty and taking two guns. Thisi had a bad effect in 
Jalaun and the northern part of Jhansi, where the malcontents collected in small 
parties preparatory to rising. 


On the 2nd August Jalatin was taken by the rebels, who abandoned it on 
hearing of the approach of a detachment from Jhansi, but first put the Thanadar 
to death. The Kalpi detachment, consisting of 180 of the 43rd Foot and 130 
of tho 19th Madras Infantry, under Major Synge, remained in garrison at Jalaum 


On the 11th August Colonel Liddell, having organised a Field Force of 700 
pacification of Mau Rani- men of all arms, moved across tho Betwa river 
pur, towards Mau Ranipur, and advanced to Barwa 

Sagar. Within a xveek of his crossing the Betwa there was not an armed band 
of rebels left between that river and tho Dhasan. That part of the country, 
where the first amnesty proclamation was made known, was then settled and 
remained peaceful. 

On the rebels Iwealang ap, Colonel Liddell divided his force into two parties, 
one under Captain Thompson, 14th Dragoons, took post at Gaiotha, which it 
reached on the 26th August; and the other under Colonel Liddell encamped at 
Mau Ranipui, where it arrived on the 24th, with a view to interetpt the rebels 
who, it was expected, would retire before General Whitlock’s advance on Banda. 

About the 13th August Chhatar Singh with a large party of rebels advanced 
against and attacked Rath in the Hamirpur district, which was given up by 
treachery, and the Tehsildar and other officials were put to death. 
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Srd Bombay Cavalry 
Boyal Artillery 
Bhopal Artillery 
3rd Europeans 
24th Bombay Infantry 
tappers and Miners 


..140 
. 11 
. 41 
. 90 
181 
30 


In the middle of Angtlst a strong detach eiit of the three atms was set 
under Captain Ashburner, 3rd Bombay Cavalry, 
^ tions. towards Mau Mahoni and Kunch to act against 

Barjur Singh and co-operate with the Kalpi fotce. Having effectually cleared 
the rebels out of the Bhander and Moth districts, Captain Ashburner marched 
fromDaboh on the 4th September with the force detailed in the margin, 
to attack the rebels under Thakurs Barjur Singh, 
Jowahir Singh, Debi Singh, and Medmi Mall 
who to the number of three or four thousand 
had occupied Mau and Mahoni, on either side of 
the river Pahuj. Continuous and heavy rain since the 
Slst August had prevented an earlier attack on the 
position, which the insurgents had chosen on account of its great natural strength, 
being intersected by ravines. 

On arrival at Mahoni the rebels were found in possession of the nalas, from 
which they opened fire on the advanced guard. Skirmishers were thrown out 
with the usual supports, and the guns, opening with shrapnel, soon drove the enemy 
from their position, and allowed the force to advance close up to Mahoni, which 
was cleared by a few shells. The troops then advanced to thd opposite side of 
the town, facing the fort of Mau, where the enemy had assembled and brought 
a gun to bear on the approach by the road ; this gun was soon silenced by the ar¬ 
tillery, and seeing that the enemy had withdrawn it Captain Ashburnor advanced 
his whole line. No European cavalry officer being available at the moment, Veteri- 
Dispersal of robclfl. Surgeon Lamb led 50 of the 3rd Bombay Caval¬ 

ry in the pursuit of the guns. This party soon over¬ 
took the enemy, captured their two guns, which were at once turned on their 
former owners, and cut up about thirty of them. Surgeon Lamb being wounded in 
the pursuit. Owing to the difficult nature of the ground, which gave secure cover 
to the enemy, their loss was not heavy, but from 80 to 100 were killed and they 
were completely dispersed. 

On the 5th September Brigadier MacDufi defeated the rebels at Sarawan 
ten miles north of Jalaun. Captain Ashburner subsequently entered Kachwagarh 
and the combined operations of the two forces broke up the bands of insurgent 
in the Jalaun district* 


General Whitlock, having advanced from Banda, was at Mahoba on the 4th 
September, from which place he advanced to and destroyed the abandoned fort 
of Srinagar. In the meantime the rebels in the Hamirpur district plundered and 
committed outrages unchecked, and extended along the east bank of the Dhasan 
from its junction with the Betwa to about Kashipura. On the 22nd September 
Action at Garotha, 22nd Captain Thompson, 14th Dragoons, having moved 
Beptomber. nearer to Colonel Liddell, was encamped at Simerda, 

when Chhatar Singh with about 1,200 matchlockmen, some sowars, and 
two guns, suddenly forded the Dhasan, which was very deep, moved rapidly 
round Captain Thompson’s left flank, and took possession of the town and 
fort of Garotha, seven miles from Simerda. On the 23rd September Captain 
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flioiiipsoti, finding tlwi rdads so flooded and muddy that he could not moVe 
his guns, left them in camp with a guard, and taking fifty each of the Hth’ 
Dragoons, 3i*d Bombay Europeans, and 24th Bombay Infantry, forded the 
Lakhara river, and attacked and drove Chhatar Singh out of Garotha, killing 
about sixty men, and taking his two guns, all his ammunition, and much baggage* 
Chhatar Singh immediately fled over the Dhasan into the Hamirpur district, 
towards Jigni; but as Brigadier Munsey was at Rath, his band totally dispersed, 
and he himself went into concealment. General Whitlock had in the meantime 
advanced in the direction of Panwari, and all the rebels of the Hamirpur district 
made towards Jaitpur in the south. 

At the end of August Lieutenant Fenton, Deputj? Commissioner of Chanderi, 
left Jhansi to take charge of his district. He had 
The Chanderi District. ^ police, under Captain Sneyd,. 

but was to meet 100 Bhopal sowars and 130 Bhopal Infantry near Banpur, at 
which place it was at his discretion to remain for further reinforcements, or to 
proceed to Lalitpur. On reaching Banpur Lieutenant Fenton procured from the 
Tchri State 700 niatchlockmen and two guns, and pushed on to Lalitpur, which he 
reached on the 28th August. The rebels under the Thakurs of Jakhlaun, Palir 
and Nanakpur were assembled south of Lalitpur, but offered no opposition. 
The district was then settled with the exception of the country round Jakhlaun. 
About the 22nd September, being probably incited by the emissaries of Tantia 
Topi, who was approaching Chanderi, the rebels north of Chanderi attacked, 
drove out, and cut up several of the police at Talbahat and Bansi, and put to 
death the ihamdarot the fornler place. On the 25th September Captain Fenton 
received intelligence that they intended moving on Banpur via Baar, and know¬ 
ing that in case the rebels got possession of Banpur his retreat would be 
completely cut off should Tantia Topi enter the district, ho determined to leave 
the Bhopal Infantry to hol<l Lalitpur and march against the rebels with the 
rest of his force. The Bhopal Infantry, however, who were new levies, refused 
to remain at Lalitpur which, under the circumstances, was a very dangerous 
position, and Captain Fenton marched on Banpur with his whole force* 
Towards evening heavy rain fell, and on arriving at Kalianpur at 8 p.m., the 
whole country was a sheet of water, and the rivers between that place and Banpur 
became impassable. In these circumstances Captain Fenton determined tp 
march back to Lalitpur, but a fresh difficulty arose, the Tchri force refusing 
to move. Next day the rearguard arrived and reported that the rebels had 
occupied Lalitpur. The Bhopal Infantry became disorderly, and a Jemadar 
and twenty men deserted. Captain Fenton was detained three days at 
Kallianpur by the river ; it became fordable on the morning of the 29th 
September, and ho and his party under Captain Sneyd crossed it, but shortly 
after they had reached the other side they were attacked by the rebels, who 
were beaten off with a loss of 25 killed, who were cut up by the Bhopal 
sowars under Captain Fenton, The same day the party reached Banpur, and 
were there joined by Lieutenant Turner with 100 sowars and 150 military 
Police. 
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After ibis TautJa Topi entered the Jhangi digtrict, but Ua movementg and 
the operations undertaken against him will be described in the chapter relating 
to the pursuit of that rebel. 

Shortly before noon on the 13th August infbrmation rbached Brigadier t; Di 
Action near Kirwi, I3th Carpenter, commanding the let Infantry Brigade^ 
Aiigusti Saugor Shield Division, that a large body of mutineers 

Slid rbt>els, variously estilnated at frotli 2,000 to 4^000 men, were descending the 
ghats about two or three miles in front of the villages of Nayagaon, Sitapur, Chit- 
rakot, and Kshipta, all of which were in imminent danger of attack; 


Brigadier Carpenter marched at 2 a.m., with the force detailed in the 


2 brass on elephants. 
Royal Artillery* 63 men. 
Her Majesty 8 43rd liogi- 


margin, guided by Sayyid Akbar Ali, Tahsildar, and 
Ghulam Awah Khan, Thanadar of Kirwi, both of 


ment .. .. Iii8 

Ist Madras Infantry.. 154 
Bikh Mounted Police.. 21 


whom had been most zealous in 
with correct Information. 


furnishing him 


The rebels, according to subaequent information’given by a prisoner, came 


from Dudri, and were said to muster 2,600 men, including some 200 mutinous 


aepoys. 

In lees than three hours the advafaced guard, preceded by nine mounted men 
®f the Royal Artillery, came in sight of the enemy in force, about a mile distant 
and apparently in confasiom as if taken by srrpiise; but they immediately formed 
up with their right resting on one of the yasses through the hills, and their left 
protected by a body of cavalry and infantry en potencCf with another pass close 
at hand, and on the left of the cavalry a labyrinth of deep and almost impene* 
trable ravines, wooded to the suramit. The rear of the main pcsition was a preci¬ 
pitous hill, covered with large boulders of rock and thick jungle. The temple 
of Hanuraan, a very strong building on the face of the hill, afiorded good cover 
to the enemy. Brigadier Carpenter halted within three or four hundred yards to 
allow the guns to come into action, when the enemy commenced a desultory fire 
along the whole line, accompanied by shouts of defiance. The guns then opened 
and the infantry advanced in skirmishing order, and thife rebels retired by the passes 
with a loss of abbut a hundred men, before the British troopscould climb the pre¬ 
cipitous heights. Only one man of the Sikh Mounted Police was killed and three 
of the 43rd died of sunstroke. 


On the 27th August Brigadier Carpenter Inatched from Kirwi with the troops 
Fight at Panghati Pass, detailed in the margin, on an expedition into the hills 
27th Anguat. Tirohan and CUtrakot, for the purpose 

Horse Artillery 6-pounder8, of destroying the enemy who Were in possession of 


drawn by bullock^. 

2 Mortars carried on an 
elephant. 

1 brass gun on an elephant. 
Royal Artillery, 46 men. 

’ Her Majesty’s 43rd Light 
Infantry, 160 men. 

Ist Madras Infantry, 196 


the towns and villages of Dudri, Tekarria, Dundha, 
Entowa, Dundhela, Karriah, Koreri, and Dingrabat, 
The rebels numbered not less than 7,000 men, 
600 being mutinous sepoys and troopers, by whom 
the peace and security of the country was con¬ 
tinually disturbed. 


men* 
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Sikh Horse, 30. British column jftdvonoed, the insurgephi 

Hyderabad Sowars, 23. evacuftted all the above named villager, but on the 

^Levies of Native Chiefs evening of the 5th September, when encamped abput 
armed with matohlocks, . 7; . „ / j x xu- 

flword, and shield, 2^0. Entowa and fifteen from Kothi, 

10 Elephants. Brigadier Carpeater received intelligence that three 

or four thouiand had determined to make a stand at Panghati Fau, wher.e the^ 
hiMi driven ofi a party sent to repair the road. 

The coliuinii reached the pass at 7 a.m. next day, when the enemy appeared 
in great numbers, crowning the heights that commanded the pass, where they pre- 
aented a formidable appearance. Brigadier Carpenter led the advanced guard, 
consisting of a party of each of the infantry regiments, in skirmishing order to 
within two hundred yards of the gorge, the main body being in reserve, with a 
portion protecting the guns. A party of infantry under Captain Bishton was 
then sent up the thickly wooded hill on the right, running parallel to the pass, 
the left being protected by a deep, wooded ravine, with instructions to crown 
the summit and sweep the brow of the hill, right shoulders forward, so as to join 
the advanced guard in its ascent. This duty was well carried out. The pass 
was then carried, the guns firing over the heads of the advancing skirmishers, 
and the enemy fled in all directions into dense jungle, abandoning the pass, which 
might easily have been defended by 500 resolute men against 10,000. 

After a short halt at the top of the pass to bring up the guns, the force again 
moved on, and in about an hour came in sight of four or five hundred insurgents, 
who retreated but were charged by the cavalry, and some of them cut up before 
they could reach the forest. 

The column reached Kothi at 6 p.m., and found that the enemy had abandetoed 
the place and their camp. The rebels lost forty or fifty ; there were no casualties 
in the British side. 

Early in September Brigadier J. MacDuff was in camp near Rajpur with the 
Action at Sahao, Oth Sep- 2nd Brigade, about a thousand strong, when he 
tember. received information that the rebels who had been 

plundering in the district, numbering about 500 mutineer sepoys and some three 
thousand matchlock men, were strongly posted in the village of Sahao, four miles 
north of Jalaun. Brigadier MacDufl moved out to attack them on the morning 
of the 5th September, and as be neared Sahao the rebels, sounding the assembly, 
appeared In great strength on rising ground, crowned with the ruins of an old 
fort. Their left was protected by the village, and their right by houses and walled 
gardens. From the centre of their position they opened fire with their guns at 
a distance of 500 yards, and appeared determined to dispute fiercely the ground 
they held. 

The Brigade was formed up with the guns in the centre, under Captain 
Ommaney, R.A., the 43rd under Lieutenant-Colonel Primrose was on the right 
of the guns, and a party of Metge’s Sikh Horse, under Lieutenant Dick, took 
ground well to the right, to act as opportunity offered ; the remainder of the Sikh 
Horse, under Major Davis, took ground to the sxtrexne left, with orders to sweep 
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round the right of the enemy and cut off their retreat; a party of the 8tH 
Irregular Cavalry, under Risaldar Mir Husain Ali, remained in support of the 
guns. 

The enemy’s fire from the centre was answered by that of the four British 
guns, which soon made the rebels abandon their position, with the loss of a gun. 
The sepoys of the right wing retired with remarkable steadiness and in close order; 
but the left wing retreated in great disorder, and were charged in flank by Lieute¬ 
nant Dick who cut up a great number, but was himself severely wounded by a sabre 
cut; nevertheless he charged again, recei ving two more severe wounds in this 
encounter, and cut down five men with his own hand. The whole line then 
advanced, the cavalry charging the rebels repeatedly on both flanks, the guns, 
supported by the 43rd, being well to the front. The rebels, now closely pressed, 
took up a second position on a ridge, but retired again before the fire of the 
guns, taking advantage of all cover, and defending themselves in buildings and 
gardens on the outskirts of the vilhigos. Major Davis, in command of the 
Cavalry, continued the pursuit for six miles, and stopped only when his horses were 
tired out, and the fugitives took refuge in intrenched gardens and groves where 
cavalry could not follow them. Some mutineers having taken up a position 
in the village of Rajpura were turned out and all destroyed by the 43rd. Twenty- 
one rebels were captured and some two to three hundred killed. The British loss 
amounted to seventeen wounded. 

On November 28th a force under Captain 0. S. Hilliard, 50th Madras 
, -r.- ^ * Infantry, detached by General Whitlock to operate 

- against Barjur oingh in the district, marched from 

Madras Artillery, 67, and two Hamirpiir. On the 30th they halted at Jalalpur 
No. 1 Horse Field Battery, to await the detachment of the 43rd from Kalpi, 

60th Madras Infantry, 71. then marched south as far as Rath, which the 

Jalaun Jat Horse, 86. t , * mi 

43rd Light Infantry, 67. rebels were reported to be threatening. There Cap* 

tain Hilliard heard that the enemy were encamped near Tola Kanjaran on the 

right bank of the Dhasan, and pushed on to Naoranga, which was reached on 

the afternoon of the 3rd December. Early next morning, leaving a camp 

guard of the 50th Madras Infantry, Captain Hilliard marohod against the enemy, 

and drove them with some loss across the river. 

On the night of the 4th December, Brigadier Munsoy, commanding a de- 

Action at Uroherra, 6th De- tachmont of the Saugor Field Division in camp 

ceiubor. near Badwaru, despatched the marginally named 

Ueut.-Col^VllToakos 2th force against a body of rebels reported to be at the 

Lancers. village of Larcherra. 

12th Lan^i^S^. arriving at Kashipura, two miles from his 

Madras Horse Artillery, two destination at 9 A.M. on the 5th, Lieutenant-Colonel 
’^S’lSngal IrrogaUrCavahy, Oakes heard that the main body of the enemy, 
16. about 2,000 strong under Chhatar Singh, was 

encamped on the left bank of the Dhasan river on the heights above Larcherra. 
He pushed on rapidly, and on arriving opposite the village opened fire with the 
guns on the enemy’s advanced picquet, and at the same time sent a troop of the 
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12th Lancers across the river to cut oflE any who might endeavour to escape into 
the open country. The village was deserted ; and, finding it impossible to aot 
without infantry, Colonel Oakes re-crossed the river and encamped about a mile 
from the bank. Finding themselves unmolested, a party came down to the 
waterside, and commenced firing on the grass-cutters and horse-keepers, of 
whom one was killed. 

Early the following morning, being reinforced by a company of the 3rd 
Madras Europeans under Lieutenant Burge, Colonel Oakes sent a party of them 
on elephants across the ford, under cover of the guns, the remainder, with the 
cavalry, at the same time crossing a little higher up. The guns then followed, 
and the infantrv advanced through the jungle in skirmishing order, and soon 
exchanged shots with the enemy, driving thorn through the bush with the loss 
of 60 or 70 killed. The rebels in the vicinity were quite broken up by these 


operations. 

On the 25th December Captain C. AVoodland, 1st Bladras Infantry, command- 

the detachment of the Saugor Eield Division 
Attack on Tvirwi, 2r)th T)c- . i- • • j ■ i. n- i i 

cembor. fif' Airwi, received intelligence that a large body 

- of rebels under Radha Covind and Ranmat Singh, 

IsXLight'inflt’ilry, 4(1 cstimatod at five to six tliousanci, inoludins 600 

1st Madras Infantry, 05 disciplined troops, were advancing to attack Kirwi, 
5 brass native guns. paraded the marginally noted troops 

under his command, and offered shelter within the palace to the inhabitants 
of the place. 

At 2 P.M. numbers of rebels crossed the roads on ail sides leading to the palace 
and occupied the surrounding houses, from whence they exchanged a heavy and 
well-directed fire with the garrison until 0 p.m., when they retired, having killed 
only one matchlock man. 

General Whitlock, who was at Mahoba, heard of this attack on the evening 
of tne 23rd, and at once started for Kiini with a Troop of Horse Artillery, a 
squadron of tlic 12th Lancers,and one of the 2iid Cavalry, llydoi abad Contingent, 
lie rea(died Kirwi, a distance of 83 miles, in 37 hours, and found that the 
enemy, hearing of his approach, had abandoned tlieir intention of making a second 
attack, and had retired to the neighbouring hills. The Rewali levies* marched in 
from Banda, 48 miles, in 38 hours. The detachments of the 3rd Europeans, 


* Besides the officers named above, the 
following were mentioned in despatches — 
“ Major Dorchill, Brigade-Major ; Doctor 
Barclay; Captain Ternan, Deputy Commission¬ 
er ; Resaida^* Mir Husain Ali ; Native Doctor 
Hari Kishn, who received four severe wounds ; 
Risaldars Mena Singh and Raja Pirthi 
Singh of Kangra, and Naih Duffadar Dawa 
Singh, all of the Sikh Horse. 

The Rewah Levies were under Colonel 
Hindo, and they and the Nagode troops were 
badly armed. 'The troo])s went into eami) 
on the 14th November 1857, and between then 
and February 1858, they topk the forts of , 
Kanohanpur, Guna, Maihar, Jukehi, Khanwara i 


and Bijeraghogarh, as well as two standards, 
42 pieces of ordnance, and a quan¬ 
tity of Government muskets and stores. 
Little opposition was met with, but many pri¬ 
soners wore taken and 101 were sentenced 
to death, (Colonel Ilinde, Lieutenant Mathias, 
and Lieutenant W, Osborne, Political Agent, 
(wliodid so much to maintain order in Rewa 
State), were mentioned in despatches, besides 
several native leaders. Sirdar Debi Singh 
s,i\el tin' life of Liculciiant W. Osborne, 
n^ln) was atta<’ked by n, prisoticr who had con- 
.ccaled a sword. Debi Singh was wounded 
ui warding otf the blow, 

2 A 
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»nd Miners, and 60 Madras Infantry, which left Mahoba at the same 
Ki^i «■ ft. night nf ft. h7ft D...„b.n 
time as ue Panwari, which, with several 

The eneiny "nly rebri d^to theLishbonrhood, Badha Govind had 
Panwar. He.g^^^s, ■ ^^.^^pied in force, from three to four miles distant 

from Kirwi by the direct road, which was impassable for guns. His troops 

were also reported to hold the village of Dudri in his rear, thirteen miles from 
Kirwi by a road over the hills which w,a.« scarcely passable for artillery. 

To have attacked Ra<f ha Govind in front would only have produced the same 
disappointing results as the forces had often e.vperienccd-retreat after defeat, 
where infantry could not have followed. It was, therefore, most desirable to place 

troops on the probable line of retreat. 

The troops assembled on the morning of the 29th, and moved m three columns, 
as detailed in tlie margin. The centre column 
stormed the Panwari Heights, covered by 
the fire of the Artillery, which was for a time 
exposed to a heavy flanking fire, and to that of the 
enemy’s battery, which found their range. But 
the infatitry pushed forward and took the guns. 

The left column co-operated with the frontal 
nttack and compelled the enemy in their retreat 


Eight Column. 

Major Mein. 

A Troop, Horse Artillery, 100 
12th Boyal I^aneers. •)- 

2nd Cavalry, H. C., 88 

3rd Madras Europeans, 0.^ 
and Miners, 40 


Sappers 


Total 


383 


27 

33 

123 

51 

51 

404 


4 guns and 2 ^witzers. 

Centre Column. 

Lieut. -Colonel Hinde. 

ll,oyat Artillery, 

Hew a Artillery, 

Rewa Cavalry, 

43rd Light Infantry, 

50th Madras Infantry, 

Rewa Contingent, 

Total 089 

2 guns and 2 howitzers. 

Left Column. 

Captain Southey. 

2nd Cavalry, H. C., 0 

4th Battalion, Artillery, 

5th Madras Euroiieans, 

1st Madras Infantry. 
Sappers and Miners, _^ 


2 Moitara. 


Total 
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to keep to the centre road, driving them back on 
Major Mein’s force, which was posted about the 
village of Dudri. The enemy was completely sur¬ 
prised by this column, and flying in all directions 
to the jungles, a party took shelter on a hill close 
«u,t hand. Here they were all killed, to the number 
of a Hundred and twenty, by a party of the 3rd 
Europeans and Sappers. The total loss of the rebels 
amounted to some three hundred killed, including 
Kadha Govind* and his brother, while four guns, 
four elephants, Kadha Covind’s silver howdah, and 
a quantity of arms, accoutrements, and ammu¬ 
nition were taken. The British loss amounted 
to only 9 wounded. They marched back thirteen 
miles to camp where they arrived at 9 p.m., 

having been under arms since 2 a.m. The effect 
of this action was decisive. The rebels dispersed, 
and the district generally was cleared of their 


already beer, related how there was a recrudescence of disturbance 
a the region throigh which Sir Hugh Rose passed during his march from Sehore 


* Tlie 6pot where Eodha Govind ^ 


with the constant feai’ of capture, and the 
clamours of his followers for arrears of pay 
and for provisions. 
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to Kalpi, and in those districts which lay on the flanks of General Whitlock’s 
advance. The former commander, with the great objectives he had in view, 
and the limited means he possessed for their attainment, was unable to leave 
troops to maintain peace in the country, although he turned aside on many 
occasions, as at Rahatgarh, Garhakota and Lohari, to destroy rebel strongholds. 
The disturbances in the Saugor and Narbada District and in Jhansi and 
Bundelkhand, apart from the irruption of Tantia Topi, continued far into 1859. 
The operations for the pacification of Jhansi and Bundelkhand during 1858 
have already been narrated. It remains to give some account of the measures 
undertaken for the suppression of rebellion in the Saugor and Narbada terri¬ 
tories during that year, and throughout the whole region in 1859. 

In August 1858 a large band of rebels plundered Shahpur and the surround¬ 
ing villages, mutilated some of the inhabitants and police, and then had the 
temeiity to attack the fort of Garhakota, which had been captured by Sir Hugh 
Rose in February. On the 20th August a force of the strength noted in the 
margin, under Captain H. Finch, 31st Bengal Light Infantry, made a rapid march 
Slst 'Bt'ugal Infantry .. .. 180 of 20 miles aoroBS Country from Saugor, 

3rd Irrepiilar Cavalry (if, aiu] reached Garhakota in ten and a half 

Jsajibs, Polioo (under Li(Mi(enant 

Dickens .. .. .. 50 hours. The lebels were completely sur¬ 

prised, as they thought the detachment was going to Shahpiir, where supplies had 
Defeat of rclicls at Oiuhakota, been laid ill. From the direction in which Captain 
20th August 18.58. Finch approached, 1 hey were unable to retreat to 

the jungle, and obliged to take to the open plain in rear of Hardanagar. 

On the arrival of the force at 3*30 p.m., the enemy fled precipitately, followed 
by the troops. The infantry after their long march were unable to catch up 
the fugitives, but the cavalry led by Woordio-Major Subhan Khan came up with, 
them in the open plain, and killed upwards of 150 on the spot, while 72 prisoners 
were brought into camp. The Panna Thakur was killed, and among the prisoners 
were several men of note, a sepoy of the 52nd and one of the Gwalior Contingent. 
Three hundred matchlocks and swords were taken. On the Biitish side three 
troopers were slightly wounded. 

On the 8th November a detachment under Lieutenant C. R. Clemons marched 
from Saugor to escort treasure, and reached Narhat 
3rd Madras Europeans, 52 on the 13th. Here Lieutenant Clemons found a Field 

50th Madras In^ntry, 51 Detachment of the Bombay Army under Lieutenant- 

November. Colonel b. H. Partridge, who requested his co-opera¬ 

tion to attack 1,500 rebels in the neighbouring hills 
who were disturbing the country. The combined forces marched on the morning 
of the 13th against the village of Patna, situated at the foot of a hill surrounded 
by thick jungle, with a fort above. The rebels had abandoned the village, aijid 
posted themselves in the fort and in the rocks surrounding it. Lieutenant Clemons’ 
detachment formed the advanced party, and moved up the hill to the attack 
under fire from the fort, while the reserve, under Major Lamb, passed through 
the village and up the other s ce of the hill. Lieutenant Clemons’ men advai^oed 

2 A2 
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in dashing style, driving the enemy from rock to rock, and in half an hour 
the fort was in their possession. The rebels retreated into dense jungle, leaving 
some dead on the ground. 

On the 3rd March 1869 a column of the Saugor Field Division under Briga- 
Action at Kenti, 4th March dier P. P. Faddy reached Pewah and left the 
same day for Semaria where they arrived at 9 p. M. 


1860. 


intelligence was received by Captain 
W. Osborne, the Political Agent, 
that the rebels had proceeded towards 
Nayagarhi. Brigadier Faddy pushed 
Boise Artillery, crossed th(' Tons river. 


Early on the morning of the 4th 

A Troop, Madras Horse Artillery, 2 guns, 

1 howitzer (Captain Hcnegan). 

Slid Sikh Cavalry, 168 (Captain Boileau). 

on at once with the cavalry and 
and came up with the enemy a mile from the village of Kenti. The rebels, to 
the number of 1,600, had taken up a strong position, but moved slowly off on the 
approach of the pursuing column. 

The guns were unable 1o keep up, owing to the difficult country they had 
to cross, but Brigadier Faddy headed a charge of the cavalry, and dispersed 
the enemy, of whom 102 were killed and many wounded. The regimental colour 
of the 30th Bengal Infantry was captured on this occasion. Captain Boileau 
and one man, Madras Artillery, were wounded ; 3 men of the Sikh Cavalry were 
killed, and Jemadar Gulab Singh and 11 men wounded.* 

Columns under Colonel Apthorp, Major Middleton, Major Oakes, and Major 
Babington were also out in the districts at the same time. 

A force under Captain T. Venables, 97th Kegimcnt, marched from Nowgong 


Fight at Marauri, 23 

97th Rogiment 
Row ah Contingent 


fCavalry , 
^Infantry 


150 

80 


66 


and reached Rajgarh on the left bank of 
tbe Ken rivei on the 22nd March 1859. 
Here an application for assistance was 
received from Captain A. Rishton, 1st 
Madras Infantry, who arrived the same 


evening at Rajgarh with 115 rank and file of his regiment and the Madras Rifles, 
but whose baggage bad broken down at the foot of Panna Ghat. At 5 o’clock on 
the following morning Captain Rishton sent a strong party under two native 
officers of the Madras Rifles and Light Company, 1st Madras Infantry, f with 
camels and other cattle to convey the men’s kits which were left at the foot 
of the gliaU 

On the return of the advanced portion of this party to the village of Marauri 
on the right bank of the Ken river the enemy came suddenly upon them, killing 
three sepoys out of five, and capturing the baggage under their escort; the re 
maining two escaped and rejoined their own party. One of the camp followers, 
who had witnessed the attack, escaped and gave information. Captain Rishton 
immediately marched with the rest of his detachment, leaving a guard in a strong 


♦ In his despatch Brigadier Faddy men- Khan Singh, Jemadars Akbar Khan and 
tinned Captain Hewlett, D.A.Q.M.G. ; Gulab Singh; Duffadors Muhammad Khan 
Captain Hai-rison, Brigade-Major; Lieutenants and Shivji Singh of the 2nd Sikh Cavalry, 
Ward and Shaw, Orderly Officers; Captain t the Cist Pioneers. 

OBborxxe; Captain Boileau Kaib Risaldar 



position on a temple. He then marched on Marauri, having sent for assistance 
to Captain Venables, 

A party of the Rewah Contingent Cavalry under Lieutenant Ireland accord¬ 
ingly overtook Captain Rishton near Marauri, where the bodies of the three 
sepoys were found stripped and mutilated. Some stragglers were here overtaken 
and a few killed, while others took to the hills and were pursued by a company 
of the Madras Infantry under Subadar Parwesli Khan and some Madias Rifles 
under Lieutenant Cox. 

Meanwhile the remainder of Captain Venables' detachment reached Marauri, 
and the combined forces pursued the enemy, who were following the course 
of the river. After a march of about fifteen miles through dense jungle, the 
rebels were overtaken at their encampment at nightfall. Captain Venables at 
once dcployi'd the force and charged through the camp, capturing camels, horses, 
arms, and other property. The rebels, who w^ere some 500 in number, retreated 
across the river, end darkness precluded further pursuit. Among the captured 
stores were sabres, carbines, and uniform of the 1st Bombay Cavalry, 12th 
Bombay Infantry, and Bombay Artillery. In this action (hree men of the Madras 
Rifles were wounded. 

On the 27th March 1859 Brigadier ¥. Whelcr, Commanding the Saugor 
Adil Muliwiiiriad attacked, District, attacked Adil Muhammad,* the Bhopal 
27lh IMai'ch. rebel Nawab of Ambapani, near Udzpur. Having 

reliable information of the enemy’s position, Brigadier Wheler left Basoda at 
11 r.M. on the 25th and reached the village of Basoda Siijabad a little after day¬ 
light next morning. 8o complete was the surprise, that when the force reached 

the village no one was stirring, but 
in a few minutes many rebels wore 
seen on the edge of the jungle. Four 
companies of the 43rd at once dashed 
into the jungle, but the rebels made no stand, and were pursued three miles 
to the end of the valley, when further pursuit was useless. They lost many killed 
as well as some of their cattle, arms and plunder. 

In March 1859 Major-General Whitlock sent out a column under Colonel 
Rebels dispersed at Imli- Apthorp, C.B., to disperse the rebels, consisting 
pani, 29th March. chiefly of mutineers from Gwalior under Mukund 
Singh, who had assembled in strong positions on the left banli of the Ken river. 

At 4 A.M. of the 29th March the force detailed in the margin, detached by 

Colonel Apthorp, under command of 


12th Lancers, 40 (Captain Clinton). 

3rd Irregular Cavalry, 118 (Captain 
Mayne). 

43rd Light Infantry, 380 (Major Syage), 


2nd Sikh Cavalry 
Grenadier Company, 3rd Madras 
Europeans (Lieutenant Hunt). 
Ist Madras Infantry (Lieutenants 
Johnstone and Taylor). 


67 

70 


104 


Captain T. Wright, f 2nd Sikh Irregular 
Cavalry, marched from Sipur, a village 
8 miles west of Kishengarh, situated 
among the Chhatarpur hills, against 
a large body of rebels at the village of Imlipani, 12 miles distant. 


‘•'Adil Muhammad had escaped from Rabat- 
garh when that place was captured by Sir 
Hugh Bose in January 1858. 


t Afterwards General Sir Thomas Wright, 
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When within two and a half miles of Imlipani, Captain Wright, with the 
Cavalry, reconnoitred the enemy’s position, and found them posted a little 
beyond the village in a deep hollow near the dry bed of a mountain torrent, sur¬ 
rounded by dense jungle and steep rocks. It was an admirable position, and 
with a few resolute troops might have been held against vastly superior numbers. 

The enemy’s vedettes posted in the village gave the alarm, when the whole 
of the rebels turned out to defend their position, and a number rushed up the 
steep slopes to the British front and right, and commenced a heavy musketry 
fire from behind rocks and jungle within eighty yards. Captain Wright therefore 
retired fifty yards to await the arrival of the infantry. Lieutenant Johnstone, 
commanding the infantry, hearing the firing brought his men up at the double, 
and the Europeans, afterwards reinforced by the Madras Light Infantry, formed 
skirmishing order. These movements were carried out under a sharp fire. 
After two well-directed rounds from the Enfield Kifles of the 3rd Europeans, the 
whole of the troops advanced to the attack, when the enemy began a precipitate 
retreat. 

Captain Wright now pursued with the cavalry as rapidly as possible, and in 
spite of boulders and dense jungle which gave the enemy considerable advantage, 
numbers were cut up. In all parts of the field the troopers engaged the rebels 
in desperate hand-to-hand conflicts, and suffered none to escape when they came 
within their reach. The pursuit was continuous over five miles of this difficult 
country, and about 50 were killed by the cavalry, in addition to those who 
fell from the fire of the 3rd Europeans. The jungles in the vicinity of Imlipani 
were strewed wdth arms and property of all kinds, and ponies and camels were 
straying about in every direction. 

The enemy numbered about 800, of whom 100 were said to be cavalry be¬ 
longing formerly to the Lucknow Contingent, while the infantry were chiefly 
Gwalior and Kotah Contingent mutineers. From one of the bodies lying on the 
field jewels worth upwards of 2,000 rupees were taken, and it was afterwards 
ascertained that the owner was Hira Singh, formerly a Subadar in the Kotah 
Contingent. Eight of the Sikh Cavalry were wounded. In his report Captain 
Wright said :—“ The blow thus struck at the rebels will show them at all events 
that neither in dense jungles nor in steep rocks are they safe from the attack of 
British troops. The effect of it on the minds of the people in this neighbour¬ 
hood is certainly that of instilling confidence, for whereas before the action 
I could gain little or no information of the movements of the rebels, this is 
now volunteered on all sides.” 

In forwarding this and other reports from Nagode on the 12th April, General 
Whitlock remarked There arc and will be for some time small bodies of 
mutineers scattered throughout the jungles and in the hills. But I trust the 
arrangements I have made in the location of detachments will be the means of 
preventing the rebels collecting in any great numbers.’* 
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In May, 1859, a small column under Lieutenant F. Roome,* lOtli Bombay In- 
Action in Basoda DiKtrict, 16th May. fantry, was at Mangraoli, when informa- 

, ^ was received that Adil Muhammad 

]0th Bombay Infantry .. .. 260 n r . 

Mayne’sHorse .. .. ..200 Khan Was collecting a force in the 

Camel Corps .. .. .. 260 neighbourhood of Richia for the pur¬ 

pose of attacking Basoda. Crossing the Betwa at Bherkhera Lieutenant Roome 
reached Richia half an hour after daybreak on the 16th May and found that 
the enemy had left a few hours before. Not being able to get any information 
from the villagers, he divided the cavalry into three parties to look for tracks ; 
Lieutenants Roome and Bradford, with 40 of Mayne’s Horse, soon came on fresh 
foot prints on a jungle path leading towards Konda. 

Proceeding at a canter, they had gone about four miles when they suddenly 
came on a strong body of rebel cavalry which they at once charged, cutting up 
many. They fled in the direction of Diimri, pursued for some miles, and 35 were 
killed and some prisoners taken. Adil Muhammad Khan, Sarfaraz Khan, and 
other chiefs were with the party, but escaped. 

Jemadar Oujar Singh, Mayne’s Horse, the only man wounded, was hit by a 
bullet in the chest, but cut down the rebel who fired at him. Others who dis- 
tinguislu'd themselves on this occasion were Sir Subha Ram Chander Baji Rao, 
Risaldar Tndar Singh, and Jemadar Laximan Singh.f 


Desultory operations continued until July 1859, when the embers of rebel¬ 
lion in Central India were finally quenched. In 
PosnUmy June some 500 rebels under Barjur Singh, Chattar 

Singh, and Dcvshpat left the Gursarai district and 
crossed the Dhasan into Hamirpur. Marching through Mau Ranipur and Alipura, 
Lieutenant Hawthorn with 85 of the 24th Bombay Infantry and Major Davies 
with 140 Military police came up with the insurgents at Gonda on the bank of 
ihe Dhasan on the 19th June, and killed about a dozen. 

At Indurkhi on the 27th June Daulat Singh and 500 rebels were dispersed by 
a detachment from Kalpi under Lieutenant Osborn ; and Deshpat’s band was 
ayain attacked by Lieutenant Lewin in the jungle in the vicinity of Jaitpur on 
the 6th July 1859. 

At 1 A.M., on the 23rd June 1859, Lieutenant F. Roome left Garispur with 

the force detailed in the margin to 
Figbt at Gunapura, ...IrdJune. attack Adil Muhammad on the hills 

lotrsombarinfantry ” 160 near Gunapura. Proceeding by a jungle 

Camel Corps .. •• •• tjack over several ranges of hills, he 

found the rebel encampment burnt and deserted; but in the bushes two 
prisoners were taken who said that Adil Muhammad was encamped on the 
hills with 2,000 men, including 80 mutinied cavalry troops, 700 regular sepoy.s, 
and th^ rest Walayitis and hadmashes. 


* Afterwards General Roome. 

+ Besides the officers named above. Cap¬ 
tain Wright mentioned Assistant Surgeon 
T. 2nd Sikh Cavalry, who attended 


I the wounded under fire; and Naib Risaldar 
I Khan Singh, who was admitted to the Order 
j of Merit for conspicuous gallantry on thig 
i occasion. 
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The enemy* s^’pcsition was found deserted, and Lieutenant Blair started in 
pursuit with the cavalry, the infantry following in support. After galloping 
about a mile through thick jungle, the cavalry came up with and charged a large 
body of regular sepoys and troopers mounted on horses and ponies, and although 
many of them made a desperate resistance the detachment of Mayne’s Horse cut 
up a number. It was estimated that 100 rebels were killed by the cavalry, while 
the infantry coming up destroyed some who were escaping. Three troopers 
were wounded. 

As the column approached the village of Gunapura after the pursuit, some 
rebels hidden in the houses shot a daffadar of the Camel Corps. The infantry 
was at once formed into three storming parties under Lieutenants Roome, Harris, 
and Newport. Lieutenant Newport took up a position on a hill at the back 
of the village, while the other parties drove the rebels towards him, but owing 
tothedense jungle they escaped with the loss of 10 of their number. Gunapura 
was found to be full of supplies, as much as possible was taken away, and the 
remainder destroyed and the village burnt. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE CAMPAIGN IN RAJPUT AN A, 


It has been related how the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion had estab¬ 
lished themselves at Awah, and in conjunction with the troops of the rebel 
Thakur of that place, had defeated an army of Jodhpur JJtate troops on the 8th 
September. 

Brigadier-General Lawrence had in Kajputana at this time only a small 


force of Europeans, on whom alone he could place full reliance. These, more¬ 
over, were mainly required to hold such important places as Ajmer, Nasirabad, 
and Ncemuch, and few could be spared for offensive operations. Eor although 
Rajputana generally was quiet, the adjoining districts of Central India were 
seething with revolt. Consideiing, however, that it would have an injurious 
effect on the country to remain quiescent, and allow the nucleus of rebellion 
at Awah to continue on the high road betweeji Deesa and Nasirabad, 

Advance aj 2 ;ainst Awali. 


Two 12-]ioiinder howitzers. 
Throe (vpounder guns. 

Two mortars. 

200 M’s 83rd Foot. 
200 1st Bombay (’avalry. 
200 Merwara Battalion. 

40 12th Bombay Infantry. 


the Brigadier-General assembled at Beawar 
the force detailed in the margin for the 
purpose of co-operating with the Marwar 
(Jodhi)ur) troops. Although ho considered 
his force insufficient for siege operations? 
he felt that it was necessary to show a bold 
front, knowing that if he could bring the enemy into the field he was certain of 
victory, and that the mere fact of moving a force from Ajmer would restore 
confiacncc both to the troops and to the people of the country. 

The force was detained by heavy rain for some days,* which prevented its 
reaching Awah until the 18th September. After defeating the Marwar troops 
at Pali, the rebels had retired to Awah, and strengthened the fortifications of 
that place. It was surrounded by a high wall, the approach being through 
thick jungle, and when within six hundred yards, only a portion of the Thakur’s 
keep was visible. When the British force approached, the enemy’s guns 
Action at Awah, 18th Sep- on the bastions and on the batteries outside the 
tember. town at once commenced a heavy fire, to which the 

British Artillery replied. But as after three hours Brigadier-General Lawrence 
found that the enemy would not meet him in the field, and that he could not 
effect more than oblige them to withdraw their guns into the town, he deemed it 


* To compare great things with small, we may j Wellington, then Major-General Wellesley, 
luote Napoleon who said—“It rains, but that considered the rainy season the best time for 
ioea not stop the march of the Grand Army.” [operations against the Mahrattas in 1803. 
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expedient to withdraw the troops. On the British side Captain Monck-Mason, 
Political Agent, Jodhpur, and two men were killed and three wounded. Captain 
Mason had arrived during the action, and apparently rode by mistake in the 
enemy’s direction, when he was shot down by some men of the Legion. 

The Brigadier-General then retired to a village three miles distant, and en- 
Retreat of Brigadier* Gon- camped there three days, hoping to induce the 
eral Lawrence;. enemy to attack, but hearing from spies that they 

had no intention of doing so, rfnd were engaged in strengthening their defences, 
the troops were withdra wn to Ajmer and Nasirabad. 

This abortive attempt against Awah was exaggerated by the rebels into a 
great victory, and it is obvious that the expedition had better never have been 
carried out than conducted in this half-hearted fashion. The force may have 
been too small for an assault on the town, but the annals of the history of India 
record many instances of much stronger places being taken by British soldiers 
against greater odds. The history of the British conquest of India proves that 
bold and aggressive action seldom or never fails against an Asiatic foe, but that 
timid or undecided tactics freapiently result in disaster. 

On the 18th September Captain Showers, Political Agent in Meywar, march- 
Seizare of Ninibahera, 18th ed the greater ])art of the Nee much force against 
Soptoinber. Ninibahera, 20 miles distant, and on the Tonk 

sepoys refusing to surrender the ])lace and lay down their arms within an hour, 
the gates were shut by them and the attack began. Tlie Amil and authorities had 
not only come out to speak with the Agent but had thrown down their arms and 
tendered their submission in the name of the Naw^ah. Colonel Jackson, 
however, who commanded the troops, drove them back at the point of the 
bayonet. At nightfall, having made no impression on the town, he retired 
the troops, and next morning the place was found to be evacuated. The 
British loss amounted to 18 killed and wounded. 

The Amil, a man of well-known respectability, proceeded to Tonk, and the 
military leader to Mandesar, where he joined the rebels, his property being 
confiscated and himself exiled by the Nawab. It is worthy of note that this 
very man was the most active in assisting Captain Lloyd to escape at the 
time of the Neemuch mutiny. Subsequent to his expulsion from Nimbahera 
he was one of the leaders of the Mandesar force that besieged the forti¬ 
fied square at Neemuch, and is believed to have instigated that undertaking. 
He was consequently declared a rebel. Many of the Tonk troops had gone off 
to Delhi at the beginning of the Mutiny, but the Nawab appears to have been 
loyal, and he was unable to restrain his rebellious soldiery. Neither the policy 
of the attack on Tonk, nor the manner in which it was conducted, were, in the 
opinion of Brigadier-General Lawrence, creditable to the British who were 
responsible, 


* Colonel Jackson was afterwards obliged to retire from the service. 
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Ttlias already been related that on the arrival of British troops at Neemncb 
Murder of Major Burton at the levies of Kotah, Bimdi, and Jhalawar returned 
Kotah, October T5th, 1867. to their respective capitals. Major C. Burton, the 
Political Accent, did not return to Kotah with the troops, as the Mahara ja, on 
hearing;; of his intention to do so, requested him to defer his journey, as “after 
seeinpf the unsettled times, he could not have entire confidence in his troops.’* 
On the 5th October, the Maharaja having^ asked him to return, Major Burton 
set out for Kotah, accompanied by his two sbns, Arthur and Frank, a^ed 21 
and 16, and an escort of 25 Sikhs in the service of the Kotah Government. 
They halted a day at Nandta, on the south bank of the Ghambal river, 
about three miles from the capital, whilst the Kotah who accompanied 

them went on to make the necessary arrangements for their reception. On his 
return he informed Major Burton that the Maha.rao would not come out to 
meet him but would visit him at the A^enev. 

At 5 p.M. on the 12th Major Burton and his sons reached the Besidcncy, 
and the same eveninpr a salute was fired by the Maharao in honour of the fall 
of Delhi. At the sup^frestion of the Durbar the escort of the Kotah Gontinpent 
on duty at the Afrency house had been sent back to Deoli, bein^? relieved bv 
a puard of the Baj troops, composed of Napars and Sihh sowars, the jpiard beinj? 
posted under a tree in front of the house. 

Next day the Maharao paid the usual State visit to the Ajjent, which was 
returned by the latter and his sons, attended bv 25 Sikh troopers and 20 
Napars, on the afternoon of the 14th. On this occasion afterth^'public meeting 
a private conversation took place at wdiich no one was present except the 
yak.il, Nand Kishor, who was afterwards blown from a pun by the Kotah rebels. 
The Maharao stated that the Apent urped him to punish and dismiss some of his 
principal ofiTicers, v/ho were known to be disaffected, and that probablv the 
VaMl communicated this to the Minister Batan Pal, and thus it became known 
to the troops. 

At 11 A.M. on the 18th October bodies of troops and rabble suddenly 
approached and surrounded the Besidcncy : the servants and nntive officials 
escaped into the ravines close to the house, and Major Burton and his sons were 
left alone. The Baj puard, composed of Sikhs and Bairapis, appear to have 
offered no resistance. After murderinp Sub-Assistant Surgeon Salder, who was 
lying ill on his bed, and a native Christian doctor who lived in the compound, 
the mutineers opened fire on the Besidency with round shot. 

They then surrounded the Besidency, but being fired upon from within, and 
some of them being wounded, they retreated after settingfire to the house. Major 
Burton and his sons took refuge in a stone-built room at the top while the house 
was in flames. The rebels, thinking that they were burnt, approached the house, 
but were again fired at by the defenders, when they retreated and opened fire with 
the gtins, knocking down a portion of the room in which the Europeans were con¬ 
cealed. The latter continued firing when anyone attempted to approach, and 

2B 
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thM kept them at bay. The firing went on until about 4 v. M., when the defen¬ 
ders’ fire ceased, probably owing to their ammunition giving out. The rebels then 
entered the room. Arthur Burton, who was standing at the door, made a cut at 
them with his sword, but overwhelming numbers poured in and the three were 
ouickly cut down. Major Burton’s head was cut off and hoisted on a standard, 
Ini afterwards fired from a gun, the bodies being thrown out into the plain, 
where they remained until the^ were buried by order of the Maharao. 

The Maharao does not appear to have been concerned in this dastardly enme; 
T,« aTuressedhis griefto Brigadier-General Lawrence saying that hewasquite igno- 
wnt of the plot, and was unable to save the victims. The Kaj troops that muti- 
. of fmir rcciments of infantry, ten troops of cavalry, some 300 

artilleTand 3 600 police. The two principal leaders were Jai Dyal, a man of low 
and intemperaie habits, who had been removed from his oftce of vahl attend- 
Political Agent, and M.akrab Khan, a Risaldar m the Maharao s 
. j„an of character and decision. Jai Dyal, said to have been a tool in the 
was made Commander-in-Chief by the troops after the 

”*”^rwas long before anything could be done to punish the Kotah rebels, and 

considering that their continued impunity endangered the peace of Rajputana, 
Brigadier-Lneral Lawrenc e urgently called for troops from Bombay. 

An account of the gathering of the insurgents under Keros Shah at Mandesar 
has been given in a previous chapter.* In October 
Jitan Mance- j^^hels, tendered bold by long impunity and 

• \ IVlalwa Kidd Korce which had arrived at Mhow in August, seized 

theinactionoftheMabvalm^^^^^ allowed such an insult to 

the town ot ira , productive of the worst consequences to British 

pass .J^eace and loyalty of the district, so, despite the weakness of 

prestige and 1 nulitary authorities determined on attacking the insur- 

tlieii force, tne ci 

rhe 23 rd October, the force detailed in the margin, under command of 

On the 2 Captain Tucker, 2nd Bombay Cavalry, marched to 

Attack on Juan, 23rd attack the rebels, who were in a strong position, 
October. defended. Captain Tucker opened 

2nd Bombay Cavalry, « flre with his guns, and then sent the infantry to the 
officers. 120 men. the enemy sallied out in great numbers, 

eo^men.^^”'’" ’ ’ drove back the infantry, and captured a mortar. 

12th Bombay lafantry. Captain Tucker then charged with the cavalry, 

^rove the insurgents back into the town, and recovered the mortar, but wm 

? If killed The place being too strong for assault, the force was with- 
himself kiU ^ evacuated the town that night, and authority was re- 

iSahed! The loss in this action, which would have been disastrous but for 

* Pag* 13. 


officers, 120 men. 

83rd Begiment, 2 officers, 

60 men. , , ^ 

12th Bombay Infantry. 
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Events at Neemuch. 

2nd Bombay Cavalry, 2 squadrons. 
83rd Regiment, 200. 

12th Bombay Infantry, 400. 

4 Guns. 

Meywar Troops. 


the dash and gallantry of the officers, was —killed, Captain Tucker,* 2nd Bom¬ 
bay Cavalry, Captain Reade, 83rd Regiment, and one sepoy ; wounded— 
Captain Simpson, Lieutenants Blair and LeGeyt, 2nd Bombay Cavalry; Captain 
Soppitt, 12th Bombay Infantry ; and Captain Laure, Line Adjutant. 

The garrison of Neemuch in November was composed of the troops detailed 

in the margin. Captain Simpson, who 
had been severely wounded, continued 
to exercise command, although unable 
to take the field, and this circumstance 
appears to have been the cause of 
friction with Captain Showers, Political 
AG;ent in Meywar. Captain Simpson, hearing of the approach of the rebels to 
attack Neemuch, withdrew the garrison left at Nimbahera after the capture of 
that place. At the same time the. next senior officer. Captain Bannister, appears 
to have been in executive command, and this division of authority was not 
conducive to efficient action. 

On the 8th November the Mandesar rebels advanced to attack Neemuch, and 
Rebel attack on Neemuch, on hearing of their approach Captain Bannister, 
November 8th. with the 2nd Bombay Cavalry, and Captain Showers, 
with the Meywar Horse, moved out and met them a mile or two from canton¬ 
ments. The rebels formed up on the approach of the Cavalry at about 4 p.m., 
to the number of some 2,000, with many standards, and cavalry on the advanc¬ 
ed and rear-guard, and opened fire from three guns. In his report Captain 
Showers wrote :— 


“ After keeping them in check for an hour, the regular cavalry was retired 
under general restrictive orders, as it appeared, from Captain Simpson, who 
had assumed command of the troops while still unable to take the field with 
them. Perceiving the rebels then moving towards the town of Neemuch, I 
moved forward with the Meywar Irregulars and headed them. They halted and 
opened fire again, but with no effect, beyond Lieutenant Stapleton’s horse shot 
under him, and thus they were held in check till dark, when 1 withdrew the main 
body of the troops, leaving picquets to protect the rear of the cantonments. 
Had the bulk of the force been moved out to-day with our guns, a complete 
success over the rebels would, in my opinion, have attended our operations, 
that is if they had been conducted without reference to restrictive orders from 
a commandant not in the field ” 

In acknowledging this report, Brigadier-General Lawrence wrote that he 
considered “ Captain Simpson used a wise discretion in not risking his handful 
of infantry against so strong an enemy, as any reverse would in all probability 
have involved the loss of the fortified square and destruction of all the force. ’ ’ 


* Captain Tucker’s head was carried off 
and placed over a gate at Mandesar. It 
WM replaoed by the heads of two rebel 


leaders when Mandesar was taken by the 
Malwa Field Force, 
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Certainly tlie experiences of the mutiny won Id seem to show that active as op¬ 
posed to defensive tactics were most effective ap^ainst the rebels, and on many 
occasions far greater numbers were defeated by smaller British forces than those 
composing the garrison of Neemuch. 

In his report regarding this affair Brigadier-General Lawrence wrote that the 
cavalry “ made a feeble attempt to charge the enemy, but as the Meywar Horse 
tinder Captain Showers rendered them nothing more than passive aid they 
effected nothing.”* * * § 

The infantry now retired into the fortified square,! the cavalry going out 
Siege of Noemneh. Novem. district as there was no accommodation for 

her 18f)7. them in the. restricted space. The rebels took pos¬ 

session of the station and pillaged and destroved all the houses that had escaped 
the mutineers. They besieged the place for fifteen days, generally confining their 
operations to keeping up a vigorous matchlock fire on the besieged, with occa¬ 
sional cannon shots from a ditch or entrenchment recently constructed round 
the fort, as Brigadier-General LawrenceJ wrote, “ in opposition to the opinions of 
the other officers, by Captain Showers, as a line of defence, but which served 
as a most serious means of attack by giving cover to the enemy. The fire of 
their guns had no serious effect on the walls of the fort, and they were promptly 
silenced in every fresh position by our shells. Had the enemy possessed any 
of the latter the square would not have been tenable. Our garrison wisely 
kept on the defensive and on the alert against night attack.” 

An hour before dawn on the 2lRt November the rebels attempted an 
escalade, but were signally repulsed, and left their ladders and'a green standard 
on the ground. One of the ladders was mounted on four wheels. On one 
occasion during the siege a fakir, with a mirror fixed on his breast, walked 
round the fort under fire, having stated that if he succeeded in completing 
the circle round the walls, the place would fall into the hands of the insurgents. 

For a considerable distance the bullets flew harmlessly round him, but at 
length one brought him down. A bandsman went out and brought his head 
and the mirror into the fort, where the sepoys had become superstitious of his 
supposed magical powers. 


That night, hearing 
Relief of Neemnch. 


of the advance of the Malwa Field Force, § the enemy 
decamped hastily in the direction of Mandesar. 
They had 4 guns, 4,000 infantry, and 500 cavalry 


round Neemuch, but very little ammunition. During the siege Lieutenants 


Williams and Barnes, 2 havildars, and 4 sepoys had been wounded. The rebels 


lost heavily from the fire of shell, grape, and musketry. 


* There was great friction between Brigadier- Volume III, of Colonel Malleson’s Hiaiory 
General Lawrence and Captain (afterwards of the Indian Mutiny. 

General) L. Showers, which is commented on, f See page 64. 

not altogether impartially, in Appendix A., j He was not present, but was at Aimer. 

§ See page 83, 
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Neemuch and the surrounding country remained undisturbed after this, 
and after the siege and capture of Kotah in March 1858, it was garrisoned 
by a brigade of the Rajputana Field Force. 

After the murder of Maj or Burton at Kotah, the mutineers obtained posses - 

„ . ^ . sion of the city and entirely dominated the place. 

State of Ba]putana. i i 

The Raja Ram oingh appears to have been a weak- 

minded man, of dull and apathetic temperament. He eventually shut himself 

up in his palace and fort, and was practically besieged by his own mutinous 

soldiery, consisting mostly of Hindustanis and Musalmans, who committed 

many excesses and plundered the inhabitants of the town. 

The long impunity of the rebels at Kotah and Awah, while the British forces 
remained in inaction, scattered about the country, had a very bad effect, and it 
is remarkable that Rajputana was not even more disturbed towards the 
end of 1857. In the adjacent territory of Malwa also the rebels remained 
unpunished at Mandesar and elsewhere, for, although the Malwa Field Force 
arrived at Mhow in August, they were prevented by bad weath(?r* from moving 
until October, thus leaving the rebels to plunder the country and to attack 
Neemuch with impunity. 

It would probably have been better had the forces in Rajputana been con<» 
centrated in the form of a moveable column, instead of being frittered away in 
detachments which stood on the defensive at isolated stations. This view 
was held by Colonel Durand, and expressed in a letter to the Secretary to 
Government, with regard to an application made to him for reinforcements by 
Colonel Jackson, comnuinding at Neemuch, on the 10th August 1857, * 

It was found, throughout the period of insurrection, that a bold and aggres¬ 
sive military policy was more likely to succeed than an attitude of passive re¬ 
sistance. 


In January 1868, the troops which had been requisitioned from the Bombay 

^ _ . Government began to enter Rajputana on 

Reinforcements tor Rajputana. ^ i i 

tlieir way to Nasirabad, where the Field 

Force was to be assembled. On their way to Nasirabad the reinforcements 

attacked and destroyed the forts of Rowah and Awah. The former belonged 

to a petty Thakur of Sarohi, who was considered by the Political Superintendent 

of Palanpur to be in open rebellion, as he had made raids on adjacent villages 

belonging to the Dewan of that State, and of which he considered himself 

unjustly deprived. 

On the 6th January, 1868, the detachment detailed in the margin, under 


Capture of Rowah, January 1868. 

Royal Engineers, 1 officer, 20 men. 
96th Regimoiifc, 4 officers, 105 men. 
2nd Bombay Cavalry, 1 officer, 20 
men. 

10th Bombay Infantry, 4 officers, 200 
men. 

One 24-pounder howitzer. 

One 9'pounder gun. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Raines, 95th Regiment, 
attacked Rowah, which was taken by 
assault after some hours firing. The 
enemy fought well until the Europeans 
entered the village, when they fled to 
the hills. The British loss was one killed 
and 16 wounded. 


* See^note on page 193« 
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Near Awah on the 19th January the troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Raines 
Capture of Awah, January 19th. Were joined by a portion of the Nasirabad 

H3rd Regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Heatly. Force, detailed in the margin, amounting 
95th Regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Raines. to 700 cavalry and 1,100 infantry, 
Wing, Ist Bombay Lancers, Capt. .-i, 

idewon. artillery, and engineers, under Lieutenant- 


1 Troop, 2nd Cavalry, Major Taylor. 
2nd Sindh Horse, Major Green. 

10th Bombay Infantry. 

12th Bombay Infantry. 

Two 18-pounder guns'l Major Wray, 
Two 8-inch howitzers [-Commissary of 
Two 8-inch motars j Ordnance. 

Four 9-poundcr guns, Cat)tain Aitken. 
Four 24-pounder howitzers, Captain 
Brown. 


Colonel Holmes, 12th Bombay Infantry. 
The 2nd Sind Horse were posted so as to 
overawe Rupnagar, a hill fort and village 
of Meywar, which had sheltered the Thakur 
of Awah, and to prevent the escape of 
the latter to the Meywar Hills. 


Awah was invested, and after five days’ siege operations, during which there 
was incessant firing on both sides, a breach was pronounced practicable and the 
assault ordered for next morning. During the night a fearful storm raged, and 
the noise and darkness were so great that sentries only a few paces apart could 
neither hear nor see each other. Under cover of this storm the enemy evacuated 
the place ; and although it was completely surrounded by cavalry to stop all 
means of escape, only one of the Lancer pic((uets heard the fugitives, and were 
able to cut up 18 and take 7 prisoners. 

The cavalry sent in pursuit next morning brought back 124 prisoners ; 24 
being sepoys were shot; the remainder were Rajputs of Mar war. 

• 

In the town wore found six brass and seven iron guns, three tons of powder, 
and three thousand rounds of gun ammunition. The defences were found to be of 
great strengtli, consisting of a double line, the inner one being of strong masonry 
and the outer an earth-work, both loopholed. After blowing up the keep, bastions, 
and masonry works, both in Awah and adjoining villages of rebel Thakurs, the 
force proceeded to Nasirabad. 


It was not until March 1858, that a sufficient force could be assembled at 
The Rajputana Field Force. Nasirabad to punish tne Kotah rebels, 


1st Bombay Cavalry (Lancers) 300 
2nd Bombay Cavalry 175 

let Sind Horse .. .. ‘JOO 


whose continued impunity endangered the 
peace of Rajputana, and to co-operate 
with Sir Hugh Rose in his advance through 


675 Central India. The force then assembled, 
jeoondoUB8^s^^W.8.x^l8.po^^^^^^ detailed in the margin, was placed under 

mortars, four S-inch howitzers. the command of Major-General H. G. 

2nd Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery, commanded the Northern 

four O-pounaers. 

8rd Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery. Division of the Bombay Arn\y. It was 

&e “oSTtiU^r 2 guns. Bubsequently reinforced before Kotah by the 

Mountain train, 6 guns manned by 8th Hussars, 450 sabres, and the 2nd Baluch 

» TT Horse, 400 sabres, which brought its entire 

llth Company, B-B* ’ ® 


iighting strength up to some 500 men. 
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A Con^any, Bombay Sappers. 

72nd Highlanders 

83rd Foot .. .. 

95th Foot 

10th Bombay Native Infantry 
12th Bombay Native Infantry 
13th Bombay Native Infantry 


On the morning of the 22nd March 
Major-General .^Roberts arrived opposite 
Kotah with his 1st Brigade, which was 
under command of Brigadier H. Macan, 
and encamped to the westward, on the 
Total 3,600 left bank of the Chambal. The 2nd Brigade 
under Brigadier W. Parke, and the siege train, joined in the evening. The 
13th Bombay Infantry had arrived the previous evening, having made forced 
marches to come up in time. 


600 

700 

600 

600 

600 

700 


A reconnaissance having been made, it was determined by the Commanding 
Engineer that two batteries should bo erected on the hither side of the river 
near the village of Sakhatpur and a third at Kinari, the object being to keep 
down the fire of some of the enemy’s guns, which enfiladed the ferry, and by high 
elevation threw round shot into the British camp. These batteries were complet¬ 
ed and opened fire on the morning of the 24th. 


On the 26th General Roberts sent 200 men of the 83rd and the Rifle Company 
of the 13th Bombay Infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Heatly, 83rd, into the 
portion of the town held by the Maharao, whose position, since the arrival of 
the British force, had on two successive mornings been assaulted by the rebels, 
who numbered some 6,000, and attempted to carry the place by escalade. 


On the 28th the force was joined by the Baluch Horse under Lieutenant 
Macaulay and by the 8th Hussars under Lieutenant-Colonel DeSalis. The same 
day the position of the left battery was changed to the left of the village of 
Kinari. On the 27th and 28th two I2-pounders and six 8-inch mortars were got 
into position, by the indefatigable labours of the artillery and working parties 
of the infantry. A slack fire of two shots an hour from each piece at certain points 
named was opened from these guns, and towards evening a large magazine and 
some small ones were exploded. Up to this time a heavy fire had been kept 
ap by the enemy on the Raja’s quarter of the town. 

On the morning of the 30th quick firing was commenced by all the guns and 
mortars and continued until about half past eleven, and all being reported ready, 
the firing ceased by signal, and the troops, which had been passed over the river 
in the morning, and told off into their respective columns of assault, entered the 
rebel quarter through the Kitanpal gate. 

The 1st Column, detailed in the margin, led under Brigadier Parke, and at 
72nd Regiment, 250, Major Thellnsson. once wheeled off to the right, and on reach- 
Infantry, 260, Captain Pattadar bastion, wheeled to the 

Sappers, Lieutenant Paterson, R.E. left, thus outflanking and turning all the 
enemy’s guns in position, in the various streets leading directly towards 
the defences occupied by the British. Brigadier Parke then continued his 
march on the Zorawan Burj, the broad ramp of which was ascended by the 
72nd as steadily as if on parade. On the column nearing the top the enemy 

2C 
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2nd column* 

83rd Regiment, 250, Major SteeJe. 
12th Bombay Infantry, 260, Lieut. 
Howison. 

96th Regiment, 250, Major Massey. 
10th Bombay Infantry, 250, Lieut. 

Roome. 

Sappers. 


ran away or let themselv^ down by ropes, abandoning three guns to the Bri¬ 
gadier, who moved rapidly on, turning again to the left to the Surajpal gate, 
which, after slight resistance, was occupied with its bastions, on which were more 
heavy guns. 

Brigadier Parke had thus outflanked, and at length taken in reverse the 
enemy’s position in this portion of the city, and, on seeing this, and the advance 
of the 2nd column under Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes, which followed to 

the third bastion from the Pattadar Burj, 
and then turned to the left for the Surajpal 
gate, and of the 3rd column under Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Baines, the enemy fled in 
every direction where they could see a 
chance of escape. 

Many were shot and bayonetted, many escaped by letting themselves down 
by ropes from the walls, and others threw themselves over, and wore dashed to 
pieces. Some occupied houses, and fought until they were killed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes, finding that Brigadier Parke had possession 
of the Surajpal gate and Zorawan bastion, both considered the keys of the place, 
pushed on and took a number of guns, particularly those in a work called the 
Fateh Garhi, and entering through the gate from the Bampura division of the 

town, took the Lalpura gate. The Beserve 
under Brigadier Macan pushed along to 
the left until it communicated with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes’ column at the 
Bampura gate. 

By half-past two Kotah was completely in the hands of the British. In the 
afternoon the troops were withdrawn to camp, leaving a force to garrison the 
city. Tnhis Despatch Major-General Boberts commended the good judgment 
of the ojBScers in command of the columns, and the gallantry of the troops, 
European and native, and stated the work of the artillery to have been “almost 
beyond belief.” The Horse and Field Artillery assisted in working the siege 
guns. Lieutenant Cameron, 72nd Highlanders, was specially mentioned for 
a conspicuous act of gallantry in having headed an attack up a narrow entrance 
of a house defended by a party of desperate men, two of whom he killed, and 
was himself dangerously wounded.* 

The cavalry had no opportunity of distinguishing themselves. As the first 
object of attack was to seize the Zorawan bastion and Surajpal gate, they were 
posted at a ford 7 miles down the river to watch the only outlet—the Lalpura 


Ites^rvc. 

83rd Regiment, 250, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hoatly. 

13th Bombay Infantry, 250, Ca[»tain 
Stewart. 


•Mentioned in Despatches:—Brigadiers 
H. Maoan and W. Parke, Lieut.-Colonel E. 
Price, R.A., Lieut.-Colonels Holmes, 12th 
Native Infantry, Raines, 95th Regiment, 
Heatfyf Regiment, Blake, 3rd Troop, 

H. A., Thellusson, 72nd Highlanders; Majors 
Tremenheere, Engineers; B.Wray, Commis¬ 
sary of Ordnance; Captains Cumberland, 


R.E., Aitken, Artillery, Petrie, 2nd Troop, 
H.A., Hardy, 1st Lancers, A.A.G., Ballard, 
C.B., Engineers, A.Q.M.G., Lucas, 7thNative 
Infantry, A.C.G. ; Lieulenants Newall, 
A.D.C., Heathcote, 12th Native Infantry, 
Cameron, 72nd Highlanders, Brown, 12th 
Native Infantry; Surgeons Burn and Hookin. 
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gate. But the rebels had in the morning taken their moveable guns out at the 
Surajpal gate, many accompanying them, and they fled when they saw how the 
day was going. These two gates, two miles apart, were separated by a belt of 
thick jungle stretching out for many miles, and impracticable for the action of 
cavalry. 

Over 400 rebels were killed, and numbers of prisoners taken. Of the British 
14 were killed, and 46, including two officers, wounded.* 

The pursuit was taken up by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery on the 1st 
April, but, starting so late, they failed to intercept the fugitives, who were 
followed to the Parbati river, 60 miles distant; but although their track 
was marked by dead bodies and plundered carts, not a mutineer was overtaken. 
Seven field guns were found abandoned in the heavy sand of the Parbati. 

Kotah, after its capture, presented a desolate appearance; the mutineers 
had plundered it for many months, and shot and shell had caused considerable 
damage. The plunder carried ofi by the rebels must have been great, for since the 
days of Zalim Shah, who resisted the Mahratta inroads, Kotah had been famed as 
a secure emporium for treasure, opium, and valuable merchandise. The town 
was abandoned to plunder by the troops for five days, but the articles collected 
by the prize committee were of inferior value, and hardly w orth the miseries they 
cost the poorer classes, to whom they mostly belonged. 

Thirty-four brass and 22 iron guns were taken. At the ends of the streets 
were found “ infernal machines,” consisting of 40 matchlock barrels fixed on 
frames, moveable on wheels. 

The capture of Kotah was notonly of importance in re-establishing British 
prestige in Kajputana, and avenging the atrocious murders of the preceding 
October, but it enabled Sir Hugh Rose to continue his advance from Jhansi, 
relieved of all fear of an attack on the latter place by the Kotah rebels. 

No garrison was left at Kotah, and after the dispersal of the rebels there 
Distribution of the Raj- uo further trouble was experienced in Rajputana 

putana Field Force. until the irruptions of Tantia Topi, who, however^ 
received no accession of strength in that part of the country. The Rajputana 
Field Force was distributed at various important stations, a Brigade being sent 
to Neemuch, while a Brigade under Brigadier Smith fought the battle of Kotah- 
ki-Serai in June 1858, and took part in the capture of Gwalior as already re« 
lated. 

In the pursuit of Tantia Topi, the Field Force bore an important part, but 
apart from the operations related in the next chapter, the only military episode 
in Rajputana was the capture of Nahargarh in January 1859. 

* In addition Captain Bainbrid^, 23rd were killed by the explosion of one of the 
Native Infantry, Brigade-Major, Ist Brigade, enemy’s magazines on the 1st April, 
and Captain Bazalgette, 95th Regiment, 
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In January, 1859,62 men of the Highland Light Infantry and 224 of the 
Gwalior Camel Corps under Captain Lambton arrived at Nahargarh in Kotah 
Capture of Nahargarli,2lBt territory. Captain Lambton sent in to the town 
January, 1869. for provisions, which were Refused, the Kotwal threat¬ 
ening to shoot the first European who came in. An armed party under a subaltern 
was sent to seize provisions, when the gates were closed and matchlocks were 
fired at them.* 

The gates were then forced by the detachment, and the outer works of the fort 
taken with slight resistance. The inner part could not be taken, as the walls were 
very high and there was only one gate, strongly plated with iron. Captain 
Lambton retired, and attacked the place next morning. The garrison, number¬ 
ing some 200, kept up a brisk fire from matchlocks and nine or ten guns, 

The gate could not be blown open owing to scarcity and inferior quality of 
the powder. The garrison maintained fire on the detachment so long as it was 
within range, and on the 2l8t abandoned the place and retired into the jungle 
when the fort was dismantled and the guns were burst. Sir Robert Napier 
arrived at Nahargarh on the 23rd Jainwry, and, in reporting the affair, wrote 
“ It is certainly marvellous to see the «^yrk8 attacked by that small detachment. 
The indomitable pluck of English >!(iu «the secret of all their success. The 
small party, far from support, unacquainted with the strength of the garrison 
and with the country, did not hesitate to attack a place of considerable strength, 
and had they hud a good petard they would have taken it. The best shots in 
India, I believe, they went to work systematically, and cleared the parapets; 
through a chink in the strong gate they fired and cleared the gateway, and drove 
from two guns planted to command the entrance, the gunners who were ready to 
fire on them. They had previously assaulted and taken the two outer gates.” 


•Nahargarh appears to have been hostile to allcomers. Tautia Topi was fired at here 
during his flight early in January. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE PURSUIT OF TANTIA TOPI. 


It has been related in Chapter IX how Tantia Topi was defeated by Napier 
at Jaura Alipore, after he had been driven from 
Flight of lantia Topi. Gwalior, with the loss of his guns. On the 22nd 

June 1858, accompanied by Rao Sahib and the Nawab of Banda, Tantia Topi 
fled in a north-westerly direction, but was turned by a force sent from Agra by 
Brigadier Showers to cover Bharatpur. He then marched on Jaipur, but was 

forestalled by Major-General Roberts, 
commanding the Rajputana Field 
Force, who was at Nasirabad at the 
end of June with the troops detailed 
in the margin. A Brigade under 
Brigadier M. W. Smith’*' had, as already 
related, been detached from the Raj¬ 
putana Field Force to co-operate with Sir Hugh Rose in the attack on Gwalior, 


March of General Roberts. 

Two squadrons, 8th Hussars. 

„ ,, 1st Bombay Cavalry. 

300 Balucli Horse. 

Light Field Battery. 

Siege train. 

Wing, 72nd Highlanders. 

„ 83rd Foot. 

„ 12th Bombay Infantry.f 
13th Bombay Infantry. 


and was then posted at Sipri. 

On heading of Tantia Topi’s approach, General Roberts marched for Jaipu r 
on the 28th June, and Tantia Topi turned southwards to Tonk. The Nawab 
of Tonk shut himself up in his fortress, and left outside a portion of his force with 
four guns to oppose the rebels ; but these men welcomed the insurgents and 


made over their guns to them. 

Tantia Topi moved southwards to Madhopur and Indargarh, some forty 
miles north-east of Kotah, and then marched on Bundi, where the Maharao shut 
his gates, and the fugitives turned east to a position between Sanganir and 
Bhilwara on the Neemuch-Nasirabad road. 

During this period the rebels were pursued by a Light Field Force under 
Colonel Holmes* pursuing Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes, and were thus kept on 
column. move, while General Roberts followed with the 

main body of his force. But the troops had little chance of catching the swift¬ 
footed rebel, who carried no tents and no provisions; these he looted as 
required and when his horses were worn out left them on the road to die, and 
replaced them, sometimes from the post stations. His light horse could hover 
round the British columns like shadows, and always get away from overworked 
irregular, or overweighted regular, cavalry. The sympathy of the people was, 


« Colonel M. W. Smith, 3rd Dragoon Guards. | Now the 113tb Infantry, 
t Now the 112th Infantry. 
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moreover, with the fugitives, who obtained information and supplies without 
difficulty. As will be seen, when disencumbered of their guns, they moved with 
greater celerity and secrecy, and thus more easily eluded their pursuers.* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Holmes was detached by General Roberts from the north 

8th Hussars 147 Tonk on the 8th July with the force 

Ist Bombay Lancers .. .. 123 detailed in the margin, and on that 

2® d"ftoop“Hor«; Artillery: ■ To^rched on Seelah, 18 miles 

72nd Highlanders ., .. 227 distant, which he reached on the morn- 

12th Bombay Infantry .. ..486 Qb the march can- 

nonading was heard, and information was received that the rebels were in 
possession of the town of Tonk. On the morning of the 10th Colonel Holmes 
marched to the ford over the Banas river at Kakraj, and there heard that the 
rebels had fled in the direction of Bancta carrying off 4 guns, 4 tumbrils and 
spare ammunition belonging to the Nawab of Tonk. On the 12th the column 
marched 12 miles to Ghas, receiving conflicting reports of Tantia’s move¬ 
ments, some saying he was at Baneta, others, at Aligarh Rampura, while again 
it was said that his force, amounting to 20,000 men, was divided between the 
two places. 


On the 13th Holmes marched to Sun tala, and halted, hearing that the enemy 
were still on his left flank. In the evening he received intimation that the whole 
rebel force was at Kasthala and Madhopur, trying to obtain possession of the 
latter place. At midnight he continued his march for Kasthala, 18 miles distant, 
and at Pachala some four miles from Kasthala, heard that the rebels were en¬ 
camped at that place. Leaving his baggage at Pachala, Holmes moved forward 
in hope of bringing them to action. On the cavalry skirmishers approaching 
Kasthala, parties of rebel horse and foot were seen in flight through the ravines 
up to the hills. The Baluch Horse pursued, and killed four men, including a 
jemadar of the Kotah Contingent. 

That night numerous camp fires were seen along the side of hills to the left, 
front and rear of the force, and Colonel Holmes was informed by a Christian 
officer commanding the Nagar Battalion at Madhopur that his battalion had 
gone over to the enemy. 

On the morning of the 14th the column marched to Panchaulas, and there 
halted, the Europeans being much exhausted by the heat. The march to Kas¬ 
thala had forced many of the rebels into the hills, and Colonel Holmes had infor¬ 
mation that in flight before him were Tantia Topi, Rao Sahib, the Nawab of 
Banda, Rahim Ali, and other leaders ; two regiments of Sindhia’s sepoys ; some 


* The difficulty of contending with heavy no chance with these fellows even on an open 

cavalry against light horse has been ex- plain. The Pindaris, unencumbered with 

perienced in many campaigns, before and accoutrements and heavy saddle, will gallop 

since, as in the South African War. An offi- round and round the most active of our 

oer who took port in the Mahratta and Pin- troopers; and his very horse seems to partake 

dori Wot of 1817, wroteWo could see of the master *8 cunning and dexterity, and 

thePindaxis flying like ihewind, at aeon- to know exactly the moment for a quick and 

siderable dittanoe off, our cavalry having timely retreat. * * 
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hundreds of Bengal mutineers, the 5th and 7th Regiments of Irregular Cavalry 
and three or four thousand other horsemen, in all some 10,000 or 12,000 men. 

On the morning of the 15th July he marched six miles to Guli, and in the 
evening six -miles to Augora. The country was very difficult owing to jungle 
and ravines, and the column was obliged to move by daylight. On the 16th 
Holmes halted to renew his supplies ; all those on the route had been used up 
by the enemy. Next day he marched 13 miles to Pontara through a difficult 
pass, and entered a valley formed by hills on the right and the Mej river on the 
left. This valley to Khatkar was lull of ravines and jungle, and unsafe for 
cavalry or artillery to traverse without the protection of infantry. Informa¬ 
tion was received that the enemy had halted in front of Khatkar, unable to 
cross the river. 

At daylight on the 18th the column moved on Khatkar, distant 18 miles, and 
on arrival found that the rebels had mostly passed the ford the day before 
and their rear-guard had crossed at dawn. A tumbril and some ammunition 
were found on the road during this march. The ford was deep, and it took all 
day and the greater part of the night to pass the baggage over. 

On the 19th, hearing that the rebels were intrenching and had determined 
to make a stand at Matunda, Colonel Holmes marched six miles to Naogaon, 
and halted for the night, the information being that the enemy had moved to 
Bundi, on which place the column marcJied at early dawn. Here he heard 
the rebels had gone to Nimkakhera the day before^, and that they were moving 
through the Kina Pass and intended to go to Johaipiir. The road through this 
pass was extremely difficult, and supplies were not procurable. Colonel Holmes 
therefore decided to leave the direct line of pursuit, and by marching through 
the Bundi Pass to Johaipur, to move on in pursuit in the direction of 
Mandalgarh, and intercept them between the river Banas and the pass they 
were traversing. 

On the 21st he marched to Naogaon and encamped on the bank of the 
Mej. The river, which was ankle deep when he arrived, rose rapidly, and with¬ 
in an hour "was impassable,* and it was not until the morning of the 25th that 
the column was able to cross over to the village of Mangali. On the morning 
of the 26th the force marched for Etonda; the cavalry advanced guard, and a 
detachment of the 72nd crossed a nala a short way in front and the artillery was 
about to follow, when the water rose so rapidly that no further progress could be 
made, and the portion of the force that had already started re-crossed with diffi¬ 
culty. The river in rear and the nala in front rose to so great a height 
that the column was obliged to halt until the 30th July. During this halt 
supplies were ob ained with the greatest difficulty, and it was only by the con¬ 
struction of rafts, and by the employment of some men of the 12th Bombay In¬ 
fantry who were expert swimmers^ that subsistence was procured for the troops 
and horses. During this delay Colonel Holmes received intelligence of the enemy 

♦ It must be remembered that it was the rainy season, when, after a heavy down, 
pour, rivers swell in a very short time. 
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being at Khera, Jalodra, Manpura, Hora, and Mandalgarh. The force crossed 
on the Slst and encamped just beyond the nala, marching next day four miles 
to Sherpura, the road being deep in mud. 

On the 2nd August ‘the column was only able to make five miles to Tukra, 
the road being most difficult for artillery ; and it was with the greatest exertions 
that the troop of Horse Artillery reached camp at 8 p.m., while part of the bag¬ 
gage did not arrive until next morning. 

On the 3rd August a halt was necessary, as the road ahead was impracticable. 
On the 4th, having discovered another route, Colonel Holmes marched to Johai- 
pur, where he heard that the rebels were at Mandalgarh, some 27 miles distant. 
On the 5th he intended to resume the pursuit, but was prevented by want of 
carriage, great numbers of camels having died on the march. On the morning 
of the 6th he marched to Kajuru, where information was brought that the 
enemy were crossing the Banas river at the Tarbani ford, and intended to 
march to Bhilwara. 


On the 7th the column marched to Karhola, and next day crossed the 
river, a ford having been discovered with difficulty. That day Colonel Holmes 
received information that General Roberts was at Sanganir and the enemy 
encamped at Bhilwara. Marching all night, the column reached Bhilwara at 
2 P.M., on the 9th August, after a march of 35 miles, only to find that the 
insurgents bad been driven off by General Roberts the previous day. In spite 
of the difficulties of the march, the troops had covered upwards of 340 miles 
since leaving head-quarters on the 8th July, and had been obliged to halt 
eleven days. 


Moveinonts of General 
Roberts. 


Meanwhile Major-General Roberts had been moving down the Nasirabad- 
Neemuch road, and on the 7th August when at 
1 labia ten miles from Sanganir, he received informa¬ 
tion that Tantia Topi had taken up a position near the latter place. He reached 
Banera on the 8th, after a long and very heavy march, and soon found that the 
rebels were congregated about that place and Bhilwara. He decided to attack 
them, and as soon as the men had had tlieir breakfasts, marched with the troops 

detailed in the margin. On nearing 


Bth Light Field Battery, 3 guns. 

12 Golandazes. 

18th Irregular Horse. 

11th Company, R. E. 

3rd Company, Sappers and Miners. 
83rd Regiment .. 

Gnjrat Irregular Horse 
A few Baluch Horse. 

13th Bombay Infantry .. 


GOO 

GO 


200 


Sanganir, some 35 of the Gujrat 
Irregular Horse, with some Baluch 
Horse under Risaldar Mir Muhammad 
Ali, being in advance came on a strong 
picquet of the enemy, about 100 
in number; these retreated, but were 
pmsued to the town, through which they passed, and the pursuers halted, finding 
the enemy in great force beyond it. They had wounded and taken one man of 
the 44th Bengal Infantry. 

On approaching at about 6 p.m. General Roberts found that the body 
of the enemy who were west of the city were crossing to the right bank of the 
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rVer From further observations the rebels appeared in great force, extending 
from near the river in a semicircle far to the right 
Skirmish^Bt^^anganir, 8th upwards of two miles, his own front occupy¬ 

ing 400 yards. The guns soon brought them to 
action, and having broken their right and caused much confusion, the infantry 
was sent across the river, under fire of two of the enemy’s guns. Having 
forced their right to close on their left, the General brought his troops on,'left 
thrown forward, and directed a party of the 83rd to storm and occupy the small 
hamlet of Rowari on an eminence on his right. This done, the guns advanced 
and opened fire on the enemy’s left. The left was driven in and the rebels 
were fast retreating on Bhilwara when, as it was getting dark, the General called 
in his troops and encamped on the high ground. The enemy lost 50 or 60 killed 
and wounded; there were no casualties on the British side.* 

Taiitia Topi at once left Bhilwara, and retreated to Kankroli in Udaipur 
where he lost time in performing religious ceremonies at the shrine of 
Nathdwara. 


On the 13th August, after marching seventy miles in three days, General 
The pursuit continued. Roberts arrived within eight miles 


2nd Troop, Horse Artillery .. 6 guns. 
Left half, No. 8 Light Field Battery 3 guns. 
R. E. and 3rd Company, Sappers and 
Miners. 

Detachment, 8th Hussars .. 125 

Ist Bombay Cavalry (Lancers) .. 100 

7‘2nd Highlanders .. ..270 

SBrd Regiment .. .. .. 562 

12th Bombay Infantry ... .. 336 

13th Bombay Infantry .. ., 330 

Gujrat Irregular Horse .. .. 60 


Lieutenant Macaulay’s Baluch Horse, 
a perfectly level plain, which was i 


of the rebels, with the force detailed 
in the margin. On the approach 
of the pursuing force next day, the 
enemy took up a strong position 
on a rocky ridge of low hills which 
forms the right hank of the Banaa 
near Mui. The river flowed at the 
foot of the ridge along the whole front 
of their position ; on the left bank was 
by the enemy’s guns placed on their 


right. 


The British troops were formed up behind a ridge which concealed them 
from view; supported by the cavalry on their 
Action^at^Banas^ River, horse artillery galloped forward to about 

400 yards from [the rebels’ guns, and replied 
to their fire. The infantry then crossed the plain and waded knee-deep through 
the river, accompanied by the three guns of the field battery and attacked and 
drove the enemy from the ridge, taking four guns. The artillery and cavalry 


• Major-General Roberts acknowledged 
the services of Captain Eden, Political 
Agent at Jaipur, who bad accompanied his 
force, and obtained supplies and information. 

The Vakil of Jaipur, Maulvi Muhammad 
Mohiuddin was with Colonel Holmes. 

Note. —“ The method which General 
Roberts adopted for obtaining information 
was to have about twenty caveory in advance 
elose to the rebels. They left connecting 
links of two or three men every two or three 
72 1. B. 


miles, so as to keep up the chain of com¬ 
munication. The advance 1 party was com¬ 
posed half of Baluch Horse, who had no 
sympathy with the rebels, but could com- 
munieate very well with the villagers, and 
half of horsemen belonging to the Raja of 
Jaipur who were supposed, as Rajputs, to bo 
on good terms and able easily to communicate 
with the villagers, but not to be very warm 
partisans of the British. 

Magazine, August 1860. 

2D 
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then passed the river, and the latter charged and cut up numbers of the enemy, 
the infantry advanced in line, killing many. After passing some rocks where 
one of the rebels mortally wounded Sergeant-Major Holland, 8th Hussars, 
and where numbers of the enemy were killed by the infantry, the 72nd High 
landers and two guns were detached to the right to drive back a body of in 
fantry that had been pursued by a small detachment of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse, and stood at bay in some jungle. This body retreated after an exchange 
of shots at long range. 

The main body of the enemy, consisting of cavalry and of some of the more 
active of the infantry, who had tlirown away everything but their muskets, 
retreated so rapidly across the undulating country that they were soon out of 
eight. Accordingly the cavalry took up the pursuit, together with four guns of 
the horse artillery, under Colonel Naylor, 8th Hussars, and killed numbers of the 
fugitives. 


After following about seven miles, the artillery horses were unable to proceed, 
and about four miles further on C'olonel Naylor came up with a large body, 
and drove in their r(‘ar-g\iard, composed of the late Kotah Contingent and 5th 
Bengal Irregular Cavalry. Most of the remaining infantry and the badly- 
mounted men were billed, or thiew away tlair arms and sought refuge in the 
jungle. Three elepliants and a number of camels and other baggage animals 
were here taken. At huigth tlie remains of the rebel infantry, about a hundred 
strong, took post in a village fiitoeii miles from the field of battle, with their 
cavalry formed round them : Colonel Naylor, who had with him only about a 
hundred regulars and eighty Jktuchis, and w^as now in country uusuited for 
cavalry, then retired towards camp, killing on the way many insurgents who 
had concealed themselves during the pursuit. He did not reach camp until II 
o’clock at night, when his men had been eighteen hours in the saddle. 

The enemy lost about a thousand men, and were completely disorganised 
and scattered. On the British side 3 were killed and 19 wounded, the 8th 
Hussars alone having 1 killed and 9 wounded. 


After the fall of Gwalior and the reinstallation of the Maharaja Sindhia, 

DiBpoeition of the Gwalior proceeded to Bomb^^y to take 

Division up the command of the Poona Division leaving 

Brigadier-General R. Napier in command of the 
Gwalior Division and the forces in Central India. 


Owalior. 

8 squadrons, 14th Light Dragoons. ^ 
Meade’s Horse. 

Wing, 71st Highlanders. 

80th Foot. 

25th Bombay Infantry. 

1 Company, Bombay Artillery. 
Light Field Battery. 

Company, B- E. 


These forces wore at the beginning 
of July disposed as detailed in the 
margin, Brigadier Smith’s brigade of 
the Rajputana Field Force, which had 
fought the battle of Kotah-ki-Serai 
and taken part in the capture of 
Gwalior, being at Sipri, 
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Jkansi. 

1 Squadron, 14th Light Dragoons. 

Wing, 3r(l Bombay Cavalry. 

3rd Bombay Europeans. 

24th Bombay Infantry. 

1 t:bmpany, Bombay Sappers and Miners. 
3 guns, Bhopal Contingent. 

Sipri. 

2 squadrons, Stli Hussars. 

2 s(|uadrons, 1st Bombay Lancers. 

95 th Foot. 

10th Bombay Infantry. 

Troop, Botul)ay Horse Artillery. 

Goona. 

Maync’s Horse. 


During the month of July affairs 

Man Singh. i» 

Sindhia’s dominions* 
but early in August Man Singh, 
Raja of Narwar, who had quarrelled 
with Sindhia, in whose territory his 
po.s.ses8ions were situated, having 
called in hi,s followers seized the stroiie 
fort of Paori. 


S.ndhia appears to have regarded the rich territory of Narwar, which lies 44 
nnlcssonthodwahor as a Naboth’s vineyard, and refused to ;eco Jise Man 
Siugh srig htto sueeeed Ins father in the principality and adjacent cou.rtry. Th! 
Raja therefore took up arms, intimating to Brigadier Smith that he ^ l 

was responsible for the ,,eaee of the country and was therefore obli^wl to 
take action against Man Singh. oDii^ecl to 

The fort of Paori, twenty miles north of Sipri, was .seized on the 4th August 

The fort of Paori. ^ ex-Raj a of Narwar, who was joined 

rebel sepoys, well armed with flint and peremssion musket.,, hie wltWir 
made urgent aiiplioatioiis for proteetion to brigadier Smith as Man S' I 

on the point of seizing other valuable towns, and the well-disno 1 ' 'l"'f-' 
of the neighbourhood were alarmed. well-di.sposed inhabitants 

The Brigadier therefore moved to Paori on t.he Oth, but found it ton sf 
to he attempted with field guns, and, encamping at a distance of I T® 
upp ed to Brigadier-aeneral Napier at GwaliL L 

mortar.,, and rein lore,.monts. The Siege Train left Gwahor on the IIG ^ 

arnved at Paor, on the flOth, accompanied by Brigadier-General Napier wlo 

• encamped j„st out of range of the 

.. ,110 enemy’s guns, with Brigadier Smith’s 

;; force, the total strength of which 

■■ 73H “Pto the numbers 

• • 733 detailed in the margin 

• Malteon snys that this was true • t„,t • i ■ . . 

mutineers of several corps of the Bercll "dement fAppendi.v) say, that lir„„ 

rmy were amontr thosu killf*r] __* joined him beJorc the battle of J' 


Ibiropenn Artillery 
Native Artillery 
European Cavalry 
Native Cavalry . . 

Engineers 
European Infantry 
Native Infantry 

A party of 100 infniitrT\ 
Cajiture of Paori, 

August. 


at t-iirpH oi im* Benool 

Army were among those killed and caotu^MH ' - ’ 

in the subsequent operations. Tantia^ Topi 


f Betwa 


2 1)2 
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The fort was then reconnoitred by Brigadier-General Napier ; and at sunset 
four 8-inch mortars were sent down to the temple, and continued firing all night 
Without intermission ; while a breaching battery for two 18-pounders was com- 
menoed at 300 yards from a bastion on the east side, and nearly completed by 
morning. A battery for the howitzer, to give an oblique fire on the defences of 
the east side, and cross-fire on the broach, was also commenced at 400 yards. 

The mortars continued firing all day on the 2l8t, but during the night Man 
Singh and his followers escaped. It had been impossible to invest the fort com¬ 
pletely, as it was a mile and a half in circuit, one side resting on an impractic¬ 
able precipice, flanked by ravines and jungle, and backed by a deep torrent, 
and a forest extending for many miles. In front of the other side was open ground, 
with tanks and marshes. The main gateway was very strong, having three gates, 
and numerous lofty bastions to flank them. ThcDhang, or jungle, gateway, had 
two gates, and opened on ravines and jungle ; a wicket led down by the one side 
of the precipice, and there was also a path down the other side by which men 
could escape in single file. The walls, though ancient, and in some places 
dilapidated, were generally 10 feet thick, of massive stone, and from 25 to 50 
feet high, and well protected by the precipice, by deep tanks, and by a wet 
ditch, except at two or three points. Seventeen guns were found on the walls. 
The enemy lost 10 killed and 30 wounded. On the British side Lieutenant 
C. Fisher, OSth Regiment, and 2 men were wounded. 

On Man Singh’s flight from Pnori, the pursuit was taken up by the troops 
Pursuit of Man Singh. detailed in the margin, under 

1 Troop, 2nd Division, Bombay Hor soLieutenant-Colonel G. H. Robertson, 

lDlSf‘4-2 Bombay Fort Artillory. 25th Bombay Infantry. The column, 
1 Squadron, 8th HuBsare. which was furnished with 15 days’ 

Ro^fE^meOTs” supplies for Europeans, and elephants 

86th Regiment .. .. ..93 and camels to mount about 200 men, 

95th Regiment .. .. •• 118 TnaTChod from Pnori on fltA 

10th Bombay Infantry .. .. 392 ^ on tlie 2/th 

26th Bombay Infantry .. .. 250 August. On the 29th they came 


up with a small party of Man Singh’s infantry, some of whom were killed, 
some captured, and the rest dispersed. The column followed closfdy on tiie 
track of the fugitives, who kept ten or twelve miles ahead. On the 3]ftt Man 
Singh’s force, said to be reduced to 500, split up at Saiigi ; 200 going towards 
Shahabad under Piari Lai, and 300 with Man Singh and his unde Ajit Singh 
towards Rai. 

The column reached Rai on the 2nd and Barhampur on the 3rd September. 
8th Hussar* .. .. * ’ ^ Colonel Robertson 

86t^ReJfmSi ■’ 79 pusli«d on ahead with the detachment 

96th Regiment .. .. .. 69 noted in the margin; arrived at 

10th Bombay Infantry ,, 100 ^ 4. i i 

26 th Bombay Infantry 100 JA-gur at 10 A.M., marched again 

at 6 P.M., and, bivouacking when it 
became dark, moved off at midnight, arriving just before daybreak on the 5th 
September within a short distance of Bijapur on the Chupet river. 
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The village of Bijapur lay between the column and the enemy, wlio were 
. ^ encamped on the bank of the river. At . day- 

Septembon break the cavalry was sent round the villap:o 

by the right, to attack the enemy on their left' 
flank, whi^e the infantry went tlirough the village straight at them. They were 
posted in gieat numbers on the high ground with a smaller body lower down, 
about seven or eight hundred infantry and 150 cavalry. Their appearance 
was imposing for a few minutes ; but the infantry rushed forward and shot and 
drove before them those who were on the lower ground, while the cavalry charged 
across the lower ground, using their sabres most effectively, 37 bodies being 
afterwards counted on the spot. 

The action commenced at a quarter past 5 and was over by 7 o’clock. The 
enemy were shot and bayonetted along both banks of the river, and while crossing 
the river, and in the thickly-wooded ravines in its neighbourhood, the cavalry 
getting among them wherever the ground admitted of their* acting, and at least 
450 mutineers were destroyed. They belonged to the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Regiments of the Gwalior Contingent, Sindhia’s Ali Jah Bahadur Regiment, 
lit Kotah Contingent, 40th, 50th and 52nd Bengal Infantry. 

On the British side Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th Regiment, and 5 men were 
killed ; Captain Poore and Lieutenant Hanhuiy, 8th Hussars, Lieutenants 
Stewart and Page, Meade’s Horse and 14 men wounded. With one halt only 
the column had made long and harassing marches, averaging 10 miles daily, in 
rainy weather, across ploughed and muddy fields of blacksoil and dense forests, 
where frequently there was no track whatever ; through rivers whose rough and 
stony beds and banks injured the gun-carriages ; and over rocky mountain 
passes. Mostof thecountry traversed was at onetime under Man Singh’s charge, 
and many villages belonged to him, so there was great difiicully in ohtoining 
information. After this action, Colonel Robertson marched with his force to 
Goona. 

After his defeat at Banas River, Tantia Topi fled castw^ards towards the Cham- 
Parke’B pursuit of Tantia bal, follow'ed by General Roberts, who met Brigadier 
Parke, commanding the Ncemuch Brigade, on the 
18th August at Puna, not far from the Neemuch-Nasirabad road. Reinforced by 
the 8th Hussars and Baluch Horse, Parke took up the pursuit, and proceeded to 
Neemuch to obtain remounts for the Hussars. Here he heard that the Chambal 
was unfordable, and marched to Morasa, 15 miles distant, hoping to cut off Tantia 
Topi on his way to the south. But the latter meanwhile was making the passage 
of the Chambal, and Parke followed on his tracks, only to find a few disabled 
ponies standing on the left bank of the river, and the rebels disappearing among 
some mango trees on the horizon. 

Parke returned to Neemuch, while Tantia Topi made for Jhalra 
Patan, thirty miles distant, a town of Jhalawar State, ninety miles east of 
Neemuch. The Rana of the State was loyal, but his troops sided with the 
rebels, and Tantia took possession of his guni^ some thirty in number, ammunition 
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Rnrl horses, and surrounded the palao«. The Rana fled to Mhow, having been forced 
to make a contribution of fifteen lakhs of rupees to the rebels, who halted five daye 
at Jhalra Patan, secured from pursuit by the rising of the Chambal. Reinforced 
by the Jhalawar levies, Tantia Topi then marched 
TantiaatRajgar south-east to Rajgarh, intending to try and reach 

Indore and raise Holkar’s troops in rebellion. But Major-General Michel, who 
!> 2 m] HiKl,Under. .. ..360 was commanding in Malwa, had already 


lUd Jiom]>ay (kvalry, 1 squadron. 
Bengal Artillery, 2 guns. 
l»th Bombay Infantry* .. 


450 


M a'] or‘General Michel, 
17tb Lancors .. 

3r(l Bombay Cavalry .. 

No. H Bengal Light Field Battery, 
4 guns. 

71 at Highlanders 

0‘2nd Higblanders 
4th Bombay Killos j 


19th Bombay Infantry , 




80 

180 


000 


1,100 


foreseen this movement, and despatched 
the force detailed in the margin under 
Colonel Lockhart to cover Ujjain. 
Lockhart moved northwards to Siisnor, thirty miles west of Rajgarh, and there 
awaited a reinforcement from Mhow under Colonel Hope, not considering him¬ 
self strong enough to attack the rebels. 

At the end of August Major-General Michel succeeded General Roberts in 
General Mi(dicl takes up command of the Kajpulana Field Force, and on the 

the pursuit. 14Gi ^'eptember, having joineil (he forces of Parke 

and Hope at Nalkhcra, ten miles south-east of Susner, ho marched on Rajgarh 

and icconnoitrod the cnemy^s positions, 
which were on both sides of the river 
at that place. Next morningj he moved 
against the rebels, but found that 
they had marched during the night to a 
very strong position on the road to 
Biaora. They moved on four or five miles 
before a cavalry reconnaissance, and there 
was a skirmish with the rear-guard, in 
which the 3r(l Cavalry hchaved very gallantly. Eventually their guns wore found 
in position commaudmg the British line of march. The cavalry were compelled to 
rot^iro and the enemy’s artillery opened fire on the troops as they came up. Gen¬ 
ial Michel endeavoured to check thi.s fire with his 9-pounders, but the range was 
too great, and he partially retired his force, while the rebels advanced. On the 
arrival of the European Infantry the whole line advanced, covered by the skir- 

misliers ol the Rilles and 92nd. „ , • i« f op 

During the advance the enemy kept up a wcll-sustamed fire from some 8 heavy 
guns, but without effect, and on the British ap¬ 
proaching their position, they began to retreat and 
crowds of fugitives were scon hurrying to the rear. Although within range, the 
General did not allow his soldiers to fire a round from their Minie rifles, as it would 

I ^ * Now'll lOth Infantry (The Mooltan Rcgi 

r “xr vs.:; . ....h 

.CrC w loth ; anif Paulat Singh, 26th. impossibl. to attack the same evening, 
who wiSl as’ spies and risked their Uves in < 


Action near Biaora, 15th 

September. 
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have checked the advance. Having proceeded 'n this order for two or three niih's, 
two guns were rapidly brought into action in front of the skirmishejs, and their 
fire soon threw the rebels into extreme confusion. Another advaiue anil 
another dash forward of the artillery completed their defeat. Every mimito 
guns, material, and baggage were falling into the hands of the pursuers, an.l the 
17th Lancers under Captain Sir W. Gordon, who had been advancing on the 
British right, now charged, dispersing the remaining organized bodies of the 
enemy, and continuing the pursuit for four or five miles until men and horses 
were exhausted. 

The rebel army, estimated at 10,000 men, was entirely dispersed, losing some 
two or three hundred killed, 27 guns, 5 ammunition wagons, 152 gun bullocks, 
and a quantity of camp equipage- On the British side 3 men died of sunstroke 
and 3 were wounded.* 


After this action, Tantia fled eastwards to the valley of the Betwa river, 

, marching through the densely wooded district of 

Rebel movements. 

Maksudnagar, followed by General Michel. At Sironj 
he found 4 guns and rested a week, then marched northwards to Jsagarh, 
which he stormed and plundered, taking five more guns. Here his force split 
up, Tantia marcliing on Chanderi, while the Rao Sahib wilh six guns and a 
portion of the force made for Talbahat and Lalitpur. Chanderi held out against 
the rebel attacks, and after three days there Tantia Topi and the Nawab of 
Banda moved twenty miles southwards to Mangraoli on the left bank of the 
Betwa river. Here they were headed off on the north by Brigadier Smith and on 
the north-east by Colonel Liddell with the Jhansi force, while Brigadier Parke 
from Neemuch covered Indore and Bhopal. 


On the night of the 8th October, while at Bahadurpur, General Michel 
Action at Mangraoli, 10th heard that the insurgents had reached a village 
October. Mangraoli late that night. He accordingly 

marched before daybreak with the force detailed in the margin, and on reaching 


Bengal Artillery, 4 guns .. ,. 62 

17th Lancers 90 

71st Regiment .. .. 210 

92nd Highlanders .. 300 

lyili Regiment, Bombay Infantry 429 


strong, was found close to the village of 


Mangraoli was informed by his scouts 
that the enemy, to the number of about 
6,000, was advancing some two miles 
off. The rebel advanced guard, 1,000 
Barulpur, out of which a few shells drove 


them on to their main body, posted at the elevated village of Shahjehan Mau. 
The surrounding country was covered with high scrub, in which the infantry 
could not see the enemy until close to them. The force then advanced, each 
regiment covered by skirmishers. 


* Mentioned in DeBpatches :—Captain 
Champion, A. A. G. ; Lieutenant Hol¬ 
land, A. Q. M. G. ; Lieutenant Khcwell, 
I). A. C. G. ; Major Elkington, A. D. C. ; 
Captain SirW. Gordon, 17th Lancers; Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Hope. Cal)tain Parker, Tlst ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lockhart ; Captain St! 
John 92nd Captain Oldfield, 3rd CRvalry; 


Lieutenant Le Marchant, Bengal Artillery ; 
Lieutenant Malcolm, Bombay Enginoers; 
Major Manson, 4th Rifles ; Captain Borrow, 
19th Bombay Infantry ; Captain Hutchinson, 
Political; Luiuteiiant Cummings, Bhil Agent, 
Captain Mayne, with his regiment of Ir¬ 
regular Horse from Goona, joined at Biaora. 
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The jungle was so thick that a column of the rebels got unp Tceived in rear 
of llie support, when they were charged and cut to pieces by the 17th Lancers► 
The enemy stood to their six guns, which were taken by the infantry, and then 
dispersed, having lost some 300 killed.* About 2,600 crossed the Betwa that 
night by a ford 8 miles oflf near the Chanderi road. The British lost only 1 killed 
and 1 wounded.^ 

Tantia fled across the Betwa through Jakhlaun to Lalitpur, where he joined 
Rao Sahib. The latter and the Nawab of Banda next day marched south-east 
some 15 miles to Sindwaha. 

Meanwhile General Michel had marched on the 18th October from Bala^ 
bahat to Narhat, for the purpose of covering Tehri, and at midnight received 
Battle of Sindwaha, Octo- information that the enemy were at Sindwab 
ber 19th. and the neighbouring villages, evidently with the 

intention of turning the protected fords of the Jamni river, and passing to the. 

east. At 4 o’clock next mornmg Gen. 
j eral Michel marched for Sindwaha with 
90 the force detailed in the margin, and at 
^ about half-past 8 found the rebels. 
20 drawn up on a hill beyond Sindwaha^ 
on the road to Marauni. They numbered 
50 some 10,000, including a great many 
Bcpoys and regulars of Contingents,, 

320 guns. 

600 


\st column, 
3rd Trciop, Ilorao Artillery 
8th Hushhih 
17111 bHiiecrs 
1st Ibimbay Lancers 
3r(l Honihay Cavalry 
Ohth lU'^iiiH'nt .. 
Mayn«’H liorwe .. 

2nd column. 
,3r(l Roinhay Cavalry 
2-(U li Ib‘njj:al Battery 
71 st r’eyiinent .. 

92iul lii^dilandcrs 
19i li Bombay Infantry 


General Michel, to prevent them from proceeding eastwards, advanced 
rapidly with a portion of liis cavalry parallel to their extreme left. The enemy 
came down in strength, and boldly attacked the cavalry (8th Hussars and Ist 
Bombay Lancers), but were driven back by those regiments and the 17th Lancers.. 
The Horse Artillery, having now arrived with the rest of the cavalry, opened fire 
on the enemy’s guns. At this moment the 71st and 92nd Highlanders came up 
in line on the British left, with the Bengal battery, followed by the 19th 
Bombay Infantry on their left rear, and drove the enemy up the hill. The rebels^ 
then tried to t urn both flanks, and the Horse Artillery and Cavalry were so hard 
pressed on the right by the enemy posted in a field of high corn, that the 19th: 
Bombay Infantry had to be brought up ; they were eventually driven back by 
grape. The 92nd had also to-wheel to their left to meet a flank attack. The* 
7l8t still advanced steadily to the front up the hill, and drove the rebels back, 
and the guns were captured by the combined movement of the two Highland 
regiments. The enemy now retreated at all points, constantly rallying or 


* Tew would have eioaped but for the 
paucity of the British Cavalry, General 
Michel having detached most of his cavalry 
to join Brigadier Smith near Chanderi. 

t Mentioned in Pespatches :—Colonel Hope, 
Captain Parker, 7Ist; Colonel Lockhart, Cap¬ 
tain Bethuno, 92iidi, Sir W. Gordon, 17th 


Lancers ; Captain Barrow, 19th ; Lieutenant 
Hope Johnstone, A. D. C.; Captain Cham¬ 
pion, A. A. G. ; Captain St. John,. 
A. Q. M. G. ; Major Elkington, A. D. C. ; 
Captain Gordon, Political Agent. The man 
killed was a wounded soldier of the 7l8t who 
was attacked while being oarried^in a dh^olth 
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massing before the pursuit, which was slowing to heavy ground, and as often 
dispersed by the fire of the guns. The pursuit was continued for about nine 
miles, and was eventually checked by the difficult nature of the country, and 
the division of the rebels into small parties. 

In recording the general good conduct of the troops. General Michel wrote— 
1 may state that as on the cavalry the whole loss of the day foil, so they did their 
duty well and gallantly. But I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration 
of that sj)irit of cliivalrous endurance, which during a rapid march of at least tW(Uity 
inih'S, enabled our infantry to keep almost up to the cavalry, nor from recording 
a fact which shows the spirit of the British soldier, that, notwithstanding the heat, 
wh(m the firing commenced all the sick of the 71st and 92nd Regiments could not 
be restrained but fell into the ranks and so remained until the close of the day.’* 
Anumg many officers mentioned in the Despatch*, was Lieutenant Wood,f 17th 
Lancers, who, having from paucity of officers in the 3rd Cavalry, volunteered 
during the campaign to command a troop of that regiment, on this occasion came 
up to and almost single-handed attacked a body of the enemy. 

The result of the day’s operations was the capture of 4 guns, and 500 of the 
enemy left dead on the field. The Nawab of BamW s palki, bloody and evidently 
just evacuated, was captured during the pursuit. The British loss amounted 
to 4 killed and 19 (including 5 oflicers) wounded. 

After this action Kao Sahib rejoined Tantia at Lalitpur, whence they 
marched to Kajuria, with the intention of crossing the Betw\a there, and then 
moving southwards. But they were turned by Colonel Liddell at the Sairaa 
Ghat, and retraced their footsteps to Jakhlaun and from thence to Itawah and 
Kurai. 

General Michel arrived at Lalitpur on the 22nd OctoheT, and hoard of this 
movement. Without guns or wheeled carriage the rebels were ahh' to move 
through the mountains and dense jungle, proceeding vid Pali, Narhat, and 
Balahahat to Kanjia. General Michel was, however, obliged to proceed by 
Malthone and Duji by forced marches. On the night of the 24th he heard 

Fight at Kurai, 25th that the rebels Were at Khimlasa, and knowing 
October. they would move during the night, he marched on 

Kurai at 2 a.M. on the 25th, and at dawn discovered the enem crossing his 
front just beyond that place. 


♦ Montioned in Oefipatohes;—Colonel Hope, 
Captain Parker, 7l8t; Captains Cameron and 
St. John, 92nd ; Ca})tain Champion, A.A.U. ; 
IMajor Elkington, A. D. C- ; Captain Le- 
Marchant, R. A. ; Colonel LoSalis. Major 
Chetwode, Lieutf'nant Jenkins, Sth Hussars; 
Captain Sir W. Gordon, 17 th Lancers; Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Blake, Bombay B. A. ; Lieut- 1 

72 I. B. 


enant-Colonel Curtis, let Cavalry; Captain 
Oldfield, 3rd Cavalry ; Captain Ma\me, 
Mayne’.s Horse; Captain Burrow, I9th; 
Captain Maude, Lieutenant Shewrll, Staff; 
Captain Gordon Cumming, Political Agent. 

fAfLrwards Field Marshal Sir Evolyn 
Wood, V.C., G.C.B., etc. 

2 S 
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He had with him the force detailed in the margin. As he was desirous of 

bringing his infantry into action, he had 
eo ordered their march one hour ahead of 
the cavalry ; consequently the cavalry 
93 had only just come up in rear when the 
infantry, under Colonel Lockhart, hav- 
150 the enemy’s line of march in 

half, had wheeled to the right, and waS 
60 advancing in skirmishing order. The 
2^0 infantry had already dispersed the 
^20 enemy, who had not formed up in order 
of battle when the cavalry arrived. 

The pursuit was taken up in three different directions, after three separate 
bodies of rebels, a difficult task owing to the broken nature of the country Cojo- 
nel Curtis on the right did not come up with the enemy, who were principally 
Cavalry on his side, and he could not advance far, as they threatened the baggage, 
Captain Sir W. Gordon with the 17th Lancers and 3rd Cavalry pursued for about 
six miles, and cut up numbers. Captain Mayne, with about GO of his horse, pursu¬ 
ed nine or ten miles, and killed 150. The infantry followed for five miles, clearing 
the villages. The result of the day’s action was the cutting off and driving to the 
north some 3,000 rebels, of whom 350 were killed; half the remainder threw 
down their arms, and the rest were dispersed over the country. The only 
casualties on the British side were 2 men of Mayne’s Horse wounded 

Tantia Topi, with the main body, passed Kurai two or three hours afterwards 
Tantia croRsos the Nar- to the south, losing on the way 40 men who were cut 
up by Colonel Becher with a body of newly raised 
cavalry of the Central India Horse. Tantia passed througli Kajgarh, crossed the 
Narbada some forty miles above Hoshangabad, and proceeded in the direction 
of Nagpur, as far as Multui.* Turned at this point by the Nagpur force, he fled 
westwards through the Tapti Valley, hoping to pass to the sout h through the wild 
country of the Melghat Forest.f Here, however, his way was barred by the Berar 
Field Force of the Hyderabad Contingent under Brigadier Hill, and he turned 
north-west into Holkar’s dominions, making for Buroda. On the 19th Novem¬ 
ber he arrived at Kargaon in Nimar, whore there was a detachment of Holkar’s 
army, consisting of two troops of cavalry, a company of infantry, and two guns, 
which he forced^to join him. 


column, 

3ird Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery 

8tb Hussars 

17th Lancers 

1st Bombay Lancers 

3rd Bombay Caval y 

96th Rc.giment ,. 

Mayne's Horse ... 

2nd column. 

3rd Bombay Cavalry 
2-6 Beneal Artillery 
7l8t Ref;imont .. 

92nd Highlanders 
19th Bombay Infantry 


♦ The rebels entered MuUai with great 
pomp, proclaiming that they were the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the Peahwa’s army ad¬ 
vancing to take poBRCBsion of the Heccan 
after numerous victories in Central India. 

Some of the rehcls ap}H‘ar to have Icfi 
Tantia and taken refuge in the Cawilgnrh 
Hilli, whore a party was cut up by the 
Berar Field Force under Brigadier Hill on 
the 8lh ^and 9th December. Among these 


rebels were men of the Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent, 14th Irregular Cavalry, and 70th 
Bengal Infantry. In the pnrRuit of this 
party Captnin Clogstoun, 2nd Cavalry, Hy¬ 
derabad C^nntingent, behaved with difltino- 
lion. This oft!eer v as soon after awarded 
the Victoria Cross for valour in the fight at 
Chichamba near Hingoli on the 15th January 
1859. 
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Meanwhile General Michel, following on the track of the rebels after defeating 
them at Kurai, reached Hoshangabad on the 7th 
Movemc^ta^^of^^pursuing November, where he was joined by Brigadier Parke. 

Michel crossed into Betul, while Parke passed the 
Narbada at Hoshangabad and marched to Charwa, eighty miles south-east of In¬ 
dore. Michel also moved in the same direction, while the troops at Asirgarh 
barred the way to the south across the Tapti river. Meanwhile detachments 
were sent out from Mhow to watch the fords over the Narbada in that direction. 

One of the columns, under Major Sutherland, 92nd Highlanders, arrived 
at Tekri on the 23rd November ; there information 
Sutherland’s operations. was received that the rebels unier Tantia Topi and 
the Eao Sahib were at Khargon, west of Khandwa, 
about twenty miles east of the Grand Trunk Road, and thirty miles from tho 
Sendhwa Ghat. On the following morning Sutherland moved to Gwana, sixteen 
miles from Sendhwa, so as to cut the rebels off if they made for Khandesh, or 
move rapidly back along the main road if they tried to turn his left flank. 

On the morning of the 24th he was joined by 50 men of the 71st Highlanders, 
who had been brought from Mhow by Barras* Camel Corps, 70 miles in thirty 
hours, 20 Sikhs and 100 of TIolkar’a Horse. During the forenoon the rebels sent 
a patrol of 200 horse towards Sendhwa, and another of the same strength towards 
Than, six miles north of Sutherland’s position along the road, making it doubtful 
which route the main body would take. The latter party cut the telegraph wire 
to Indore and plundered some carts, and were at Than at night-fall. Tho reports 
brought in by scouts led to tho supposition that the rebels would not attempt 
the Sendhwa Ghat but move north-west, crossing the main road at Than. 
Sutherland, therefore, on the morning of the 25tb November, took the 

party detailed in the margin to c’.ear 
41 the road in that direction, intending, if 
61 the rebels had not moved, to attack 
them next day at Khargon. The re- 
U 160 mainder of his force, a subaltern and 
60 rank and file, were left to guard the 
encampment. 

On arrival at Than, Sutherland found that tho whole of the rebels had 
passed that place during the night, going westward towards Raj pur and Barwaui, 
Action at Raj pur, 25th and he determined to pursue at once, following 
November. tPe tracks of their gun wheels and elephants. 

After eight miles’ rapid marching he overtook the rebel rear-guard streaming 
out of Raj pur, and allowed them five minutes to clear the town, as, if they attempt¬ 
ed to hold it, his small force could never have dislodged them. He then pursued 
at a rapid trot with the Camel Corps and horsemen, directing the infantry to 
follow as quickly as possible. The road lay through jungle in which the cameli 
could not move, but Sutherland pushed on, disregarding stragglers, and passing 
quantities of abandoned stores, bullocks, and baggage. After about five mile# 

2E2 


71st Iliphlanflers 
D'Jnd Hinililandcrs 
4ib Bombay Ritlea 
Kolkar’a llorso 
A^Jjent’s Rscort ... 
Caiiiel Corps 
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of this pursuit, during which some of the fugitives were cut down by the Sikh 
Horse and shot by the Highlanders, the rebels formed up on the further bank 
of a watercourse which crossed the road at right angles. When five hundred 
yards from this spot the infantry on the camels were dismounted, and proceeded 
to attack, when Major Sutherland was surprised to see the remainder of his men, 
who were on foot, appear a few hundred yards in rear, having kept up with the 


camels at more than five miles an hour. 

The rebels hardly waited io exchange shots, and the pursuit was eontinued 
for a couple of miles, when they again formed up in a strong ]iositioii where the 
road ascended the slope, lined on both sides by tbiek jungle, and over¬ 
looked by a rocky ridge, wbieb they held, placing their Iv.o guns in the 
centre of the road. Here they opened fire on the skiuiiishers with grape and 
musketry, but the pursuers ( barged st.raiglit along tbe road and carried the guns, 
and the'rebels lost heart and fled, leaving some 70 killed and wounded. The 
men being exhausted, the pursuit eiuhd, and the British column returned to 
Eajpur. In this action Lieutenant Humpr(!y8, 92nd. and three men were 
wounded and three missing.* 

Eclieved of bis guns, Q'antia Topi was able to retreat .with greater celerity, 
aii<I when Sutherland, on his tracks, arriv* 

The flight towards Baroda. cveninp^ on the bank of t he Narbada, 

he beheld the rebels encamped on the opposite side. Deeming it impossible 
to croas five hundred yards of water in Ihe face of an enemy so superior in num- 
beiB, Sutherland halted south of the Narbada. 

That nicht Tantia moved on in the direetion of Baroda, liojiing to reach 
that place and attach the Gaekwar’s troops to his cause, and halted at Kajpur, 
twenty miles short of Chota Udepur. But other columns were on liis track. 
General Michel and Brigadier Barke had moved to Charwa, south of the Naibada, 
as alreadv related. From this place, on receiving information of the movenienta 
of the fugitives, Michel marched to Mhow, and sent Parke in jiursuit. 

After marching 240 miles in ten days. Brigadier ]\ark(>,t with the force 

detailed in the margin, came up with 
Tantia Topi and Rao Sahib on the 
1 st December, opposite Udepur on 
the river Or. Tlie town is situated 
on the right bank of the river, sur¬ 
rounded by dense jungle and moun¬ 
tains, with the exception of a small 
clear space, leading up to the town, on which the rebels had been encamp¬ 
ed. Udepur is on the direct road to Baroda from Kuksi and the east. 


Two !).}'Ounclers, lionibay Artillery 
Ktli lliiKBurrt 
i?n<l Bombay Cavalry 
72nd Higblam<ers 
Gnjrat Irregulai Horse 
Gaeltwar’s Horse 
2nd Southern Mfjhratta Horse 
Aden Troop, So nde lloibo J 


50 
47 

51 
24 

104 

304 

ICl 

00 

837 


• Mentioned in PcRpatcheP -.—Captain | 
Helhert; Captain Langeton, 4th 'Bombay j 
Rifles; Captain Isewnll, Lieutenant 
Humpreyfi, y2nd; Lieutenant Lc^wis, 7l8t; 
Jaeutenant Bonnor, 9tb Bombay Infantiy ; 
LieuP-nant Montriou, Bombay Infantry ; 
A»»i8taut Surgeon Hon; Commandant 


‘Blieengir,” Ilolkar’s Horse, Woordio- 
Major ; JtKlh Singli, Agent’s escort. 

t Lieutenanl-Colonel W. Parke, 72nd 
KigblanderB, Commanding 2nd Brigade, 
Rajpnlnna Field Foree. 

t Kow the 35th Scinde Horse. 
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On the 80th November Brigadier Parke reached the village of Chandpur; 

^ miles west of Kuksi, and learnt that the rebel 

Parke defeats Tnntia at , , ^ , tt •. 

Udoi>ur, Ist December. army had marched that morning to Udepur, 

route to Baroda and Gujarat. The force marched 
that night through douse jungle for 22 miles, at the end of which the narrow 
road debouched into a less thickly wooded plain, which gradually opened out as 
they advanced. Shortly afterwards the advanced guard of the Aden Troop sabred 
some of the men of the enemy’s outlying ]>icrjuets, which gave the alarm. Brigadier 
Parke’ moved rapidly forward, throwing out skirmishers of the 72iid Highlanders. 
The cavalry was formed in two jlines in rear of the artillery and infantry 
support; the Irregular Cavalry in the first and the 8tli Hussars and 2nd Bombay 
Cavalry in the second line. 

The enemy, mostly well-mounted cavalry, soon appeared in front and on 
both flanks, with the evident intention of opposing the advance. To clear the 
right flank first, the Southern Mahratta Horse under Lieutenant Kerr made 
a brilliant charge, and captured a standard. The artillery now moved forward 
with the Highlanders skirmishing on both flanks ; the enemy’s trumpets sounded 
the “ Advance,” and they came on with a bold front, but were turned by the 
artillery and hlnfiold rifles ; at the same time another body threatened the British 
left. Front was changed, the Giijrat Horse at the same time charging to 
the original front, led by Lieutenant Newton, driving the enemy before them 
through the town of Udepur, across the river and into the mountains. The artil¬ 
lery was now brought up rapidly into new positions and opened fire with canister. 
The ground in the immediate front was much broken; and several small huts 
on the right were held by matchlockmon. These were cleared by a party of 
Highhanders under lieutenant Champion, and the rebels fled past the right, 
giving the opportunity for a charge by the 8th Hussars under Captain Clowes, 
2 nd Bombay Cavalry, under Captain Smith, and a Troop of Mahratta Horse 
under Lieutenant Banuerman, who distinguished himself, and had his horse 
wounded. 

The enemy were now driven across the river, which runs almost in a 
semicircle round the town : the opposite side and a small island were held 
by their infantry, of whom a considerable number were killed, including 
many dressed in British uniforms and accoutrements. The cavalry pursued, 
killing many, until the remainder were scattered in the jungles and moun¬ 
tains. 

The loss of the enemy, who were three or four thousand strong, amounted 
to some 300 men ; of the British force 10 were killed and 15 wounded. In his 
Despatch Brigadier Parke brought to notice the services of that portion of the 
2nd Brigade which was not present in the action, “ but which has marched up¬ 
wards of fifteen hundred miles during the hot, as also during ths rainy season 
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in the pursuit of rebels throughout the greater part of Rajputana, through 
Malwa^ and has crossed eight principal rivers on this side of India, some at 
great risk and with much difficulty.”* 

Thus turned from Baroda, Tantia Topi fled north into the jungles of 
Banswara, which place he entered on the 10th 
December; he was accompanied by Rao Sahib; 

' the Nawab of Banda had surrendered in Novem¬ 
ber under the termsf of the Royal Proclamation. 

From this place he intended to march on Udaipur, but was met by a column 
under Major Roche at Bhansror, ami turning north-east he made for Partabgarh, 
intending to effect a junction with Man Singh and with Feroz Shah, who, crossing 
the Ganges and the Jumna, was coming south to meet him. Emerging from 
the forest near Partabgarh, he w'as met by Major Roche on the 25th December, 
but the latter was not strong enough to break up the rebel force, and Tantia 
moved on to the neighbourhood of Mandesar, and thence to Zirapur, a hundred 
miles east-Bouth-east of Neemuch, near which place he was caught up by Colonel 
Benson. 

On the 29th December, after a pursuit of 148 miles in 120 hours, Colo- 
Colonel Benson’s pnr^<uit. H. R. Benson, commanding the 

Royal Horse Artillery, 37 men, 2 guns, 2nd Cavalry Column, detailed in the 

17th Lanoore, 16 oflicerw, 210 men. margin, came up with some 4,000 rebels 

under Tantia Topi and Rao Sahib, three miles from Zirapur. 

On the 24th December at Ninoz, having carefully ascertained that the 
passes leading out by Raipur had been blocked by felled trees, by Lieutenant 
Coglan, 4th Native Infantry, who had been detached to Raipur with 100 men for 
the purpose, Colonel Benson struck his camp and marched to Naw'agon. Next 
day he made a reconnaissance with a small body of cavalry and Highlanders, 
and found that the rebels, after an attack on Paitabgarh, had marched the 
previous evening towards Mandesar. 

Colonel Benson iinmcdialcly returned to camp, and made a forced march to 
protect Mandesar, where he arrived that evening and heard that the rebels were 
encamped four miles distant. Next day, taking two days’ supplies and leaving 
the infantry and baggage to follow, he started towards Sita Mau, but changed 
the direction to Khempur, where tracks of the rebels were found. As most of the 
villages had been plundered, it was difficult to obtain guides, and the column 
halted that night on the left bank of the Chambal. 

Marching at daybreak, as the track could not be followed by moonlight, 
Colonel Benson came up with the rebel force encamped at Dag at 5-40 p. m., drove 
in their advanced posts, and bivouacked for the night in sight of their fires, 

• Mentioned in Deapatchcfl Captnin Lieutenant Heathorn, Bombay Artillery; 
Buckle, 3rd Bombay Cavalry ; Captain ABfiiBtant Surgeons Rutter and Bell; Lieute- 
Clowes, 8th Hussars; Captain -Smith, 2Tid narit Burton, Assistant Superintendent, 
Bombay Cavalry; Lieutenant Kerr (after- Neemuch. 

wards, V. C.), Southern Mahratta Horse; t A free pardon to those who laid down 
Captain Rice, Lieutenant Vesoy, 72nd High- their arms, not having been concerned in 
landers ; Captain Stewart, Brigade-Major; murder. 



Advancing at 4 a.m., the column halted in the plains of Dag until daylight, when It 
was found that the main body of the enemy had struck camp the previous evenings 
but had left a strong mounted piquet which remained until 3 a.m., and then 
lollowed the main body aeross the Kolisind river. 

At 3 A.M. on the 29th December Co lonelHenRon marched from the right bank 
ofthe Kolisind, and after going 8 miles came in sight of the fires of the rebel 
camp at Zirapur. Advancing over ploughed laud to deaden sound, he waited 
for daylight, and then found that the rebel main body had moved and was two 
miles ahead. He immediately trotted after them, and on emerging from a 
wooded lane found them drawn up in line of battle on rising ground, with 
jungle and a ravine in their roar. 

The cavalry advanced, formed into columns of division, and the rebels opened 
Benson disperses the rebels. fl^cn moved his leading column 

uncovering hia guns, brought them 

rapidly to the front, when they opened fire with grape and shell at about 400 yarda 
The rebels after a great deal of shouting, retired, and the cavalry attacked their 
rig It an rove them into the jungle. Having reformed, the cavalry advanced 
m two columns through the jungle and across the ravine, driving the enemy 
before them. On the other side of the strip of jungle it wa.s found that the rebels 
a changed thoir position Icfthai'k, and reformed on ri,sing ground on the British 
left The columns formed line and advanced with the guns in the centre to 
within 400 yards of the rebel line, when an effective fire of grape and shell 
was opened The rebels then made an attempt to advance in line, and failing 
that tried to turn the British left, but Sir George Leith moved up with thl 
left squadron, and they retired, whereupon Sir William Gordon charged with ths 
right squadron, and out up numbers, the rebels flying through the jungle 
and across the ravine. The pursuit was taken up for about five miles across 
stony and hilly country towards Manowar Sara, when it was abandoned the 
horses being dead beat and the rebels dispersed. Four elephants were ’can- 
turcQ at the cud of the action. The casualties on the British side were one 
man of the Horse Artillery wounded ; one trumpeter wounded; and a Corporal 
and three privates of the 17th Lancers missing.* ^ 

Meanwhile Brigadier Somerset was on the track of the rebels, and reached 
Brigadier Somerset attacks Zirapur the morning after they left Marchi..„ 
Tantia Topi, 3l8t December, ranidlv Drirrurlbrs. « j. ^ ' roiling 

_ . * ^ ^ rapidly. Brigadier Somerset overtook Tantia 

^nth Lan?et^'^ ’ soon after day 

Eoyal Horso Artillery „ ..4 gins Od the 31st December. He had 

92nd Highlanders on camels loo marched from Sarthal, 10 miles off 

at 11-30 the previous night, having sent on spies to watch the enemy His snie. 
not returning, he waited four miles off, fearing to disturb the enemy in the dark" 

• Colonel Benson’s Despatch was dated the fantry; Captain Hutchinson, Political AgenJ 

Sergeant-Major Butler, R. H. A., who wai 
tlx’uumncr in which L 
brought the guns mto action over difficult 
country. '•‘uwui® 


day of the action, and these men may have 
rejoined afterwards. The following were 
mejntioned in the Despatch:—Major Lear- 
mouth; Lieutenants Gonno and Nolan, 17th 
Lancers ; Lieutenant Reeve, 6th Native In- 
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fend did not meet Ills spies until near Chapra Baraud, when the rebels had moved. 
Pursuing at a rapid trot for about seven miles, he overtook three large bodies of 
cavalry, some 3,000 strong, drawn up just beyond the village of Tancha. The 
Horse Artillery were immediately brought into action, and their fire was so rapid 
and effective that although the rebels endeavoured to carry out a charge before 
the infantry were brought up and dismounted, they could not effect it, but retired, 
pursued by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. The enemy scattered, and the 
pursuit, having been continued some twelve miles. Brigadier Somerset fell 
back on Chapra Baraud where his supports, 300 of the 9th Bombay Infantry, 
arrived in the afternoon. 

Owing to their rapid flight the loss of the rebels was not severe, but sornci 
Were seen to fall under the ffre of the guns, and some were cutup by the 
Lancers in the pursuit. One man of the ITtli Lancers was wounded. The 
force had marched 50 miles between l!2 noon of the 30th December and 6 a,m. 
on the 1st January, not resting more than two hours at a time, having made 
forced marches for five days without tents or European supplies.* 

After his defeat at Baraud, Tantia Topi fled to Nahargarhf in Kotah territory 
Tbo flight continued north- vhere he lialted, aiid was joined by Man Singh. 

wards Xhe rebels then pushed on to Paron, and from there 

to Indargarh, leaving Man Singh on the banks of the Chambal. It is now 
necessary to follow the fortunes of this (diieftain, and of Feroz Sliah, who, with 
the mutinied 12th Irregular Cavalry, join(;d Tantia Topi at Indargarh early 
in January. 

On the 10th November Brigadier Smith, who had been protecting Chanderi 
Brigadier Smith and Man from Tantia Topi, marched to Cadaoli to cover 
Singh Mangraoli and the fort of Nabargarh, which Were 

threatened by the rebels under Man Singh. On the night of the 12th he ascer¬ 
tained that the enemy, thi ee thousand strong, c(.»mposi'd of Bengal troops, the late 
Gwalior Contingent, and Man Singh’s followers had recrossed the Betwa and 
reached the small fort of Gurpera. 


On the night of the 13th Brigadier Smith heard that the rebels were at Kundri, 


Action at Kundri, I4th and mareliing at 3-30 A.M. on the Uth he came 
November. to that place just as day was breaking, and halted 

with his force just in rear of the village and some jowari fields which 


3rd Troop, Bombay Horse Artillery 90 
(Lien ten an t- Col oiiel B1 ake). 

8th Hussars (Colonel De Salis) .. 85 

Ist fiombay Lancers (Lieutenant- 42 
Colonel Curtis.) 

9r)th Regiment, Lieut.-Col. Raines. 

10th Bombay Infantry, Captain Felly. 
Meade’s Horso .- ... 12 


served to conceal them from the rebels. 
Here he formed the 95th in column of 
sections, one company a hundred yards 
distant protecting their right fiank; 
the 10th Bombay infantry in quarter 
distance columns in echelon to the left 


♦JV^otc.—Mentioned in the Deapatch—Major i Bombay Infantry ; Lieutenant Barras, Camel 
White, Lieutenant Wood, 17th Lancers; Corps. 

Captain Paget, Royal Horse x\rtillery ;. Cap- t Tantia was flrecl on at Nahargarh, where a 
tain Bethune, 92nd j. Captain Baugh, 9th British force later also met with hostilities. 

See page 204. 
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rear of the 96th, leaving the road between the two regiments clear for the guns 
to advance, as the ground on either side was bad and unsuited for their passage. 
The 1st Lancers had orders to form in rear of the right flank of the 95th, and the 
8 th Hussars in rear of the left flank of the 10th when the infantry formed to 
the front. 

In this order the force moved forward, the advanced guard, consisting of 
a company of the 95th and two companies of the 10th under Major Vialls (95th) 
in skirmishing order, advancing on the right through some jmari Helds. When 
within a hundred yards of the enemy, the advanced guard was reinforced by 
a company of the 95th, and as they came in view of the rebel camp and the 
ground opened, the infantry deployed, the 10th being in short echelon with 
the 96th. 

The artillery galloped to the front by the road, formed line, and came into 
action on the left of the 95th, commencing with a few round shot and then with 
shrapnel at 500 or 600 yards, fired into the largest masses which had collected after 
their sudden surprise. Meanwhile the 1st Lancers had conformed to the move¬ 
ments of the infantry, by advancing in column of troops, and on approaching 
the enemy, formed line to the right flank ; the 8th Hussars formed front to the left 
of the line. A rapid flight now began, the cavalry and a division of the guns 
pursuing at the gallop. The artillery opened fire with case at short range, fol¬ 
lowed by shrapnel, and continued in pursuit with the cavalry, coming into action 
whenever opportunity offered. 

The pursuit continued six or seven miles, some 600 of the rebels being 
shot or sabred. The casualties on the British side amounted to 12 wounded. 
After the pursuit was over, Brigadier Smith* assembled his force at the village of 
Bajpur. From this time Man Singh appears to have remained inactive until, 
as already related, he joined Tantia Topi at the end of December. 

We had last to do with Feroz Shah, one of the Delhi princes, at Mandesar. 

After the defeat of the rebels by the Malwa Field 
iorozShah. Force at that place in November 1867, Feroz Shah 

went to Kahatgarh, which he left the day before its investment by Sir Hugh Rose 
in January 1858, and then proceeded to Rohilkhand. From there he was expelled 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and we find him in December repulsed near Etawah by 
Mr. A. 0. Humf<, the Collector, and pursued by Brigadier Herbert across the 
Jumna which he passed at the Uriya Ghat on the 9th December. 

On the morning of the 12th December, Brigadier-General Sir R. Napier receiv* 
ed intimation from Captain McMahon, 14th Dragoons, 

Pursuit of Feroz Shah. commanding a small force near the confluence of the 

• Besides all Commanding Officers, the Chithu Singh, Havildar-Major Shaikh Ab- 
following were mentioned in the Despatch:— dulla, Naiks Roghar Khan, Shaikh Khuda 
Cornet Goldsworthy, 8th Hussars, Brigade Bakhsh, 1st Bombay Lancers; Jemadar 
Maiot * Lieutenant Hanbury, 8th Hussars ; Ramlal Upadia, Sepoy Parsad Pande, lOttl 
Lieutenant Rawlins, 96th; Captain Bolton, Bombay Infantry. The Native ranks were 
A Q. M. G. • Lieutenant Mayne; Jemadar mentioned for their services in obtaining 
Ohettar Singh; Havildars Mata Bakhsh, intelligence. 

2F 
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Jumna, Chambal,'and^Smdh rivers, that the rebels under Feroz Shah had passed 

into the Lohar Pargana of Kachwaja. 


No. 4 Bombay Light Field Battery, 2 guns, 
(Captain G. G. Brown). 

14th Light Dragoons (Major R. B. 150 
Prettijohn). 

* 2nd Gwalior Mahratta Horse (Cap- 100 
tain F. H. Smith). 

71st Highlanders (Major J. W. T. Rich) 117 

26th Bombay Infantry (Lieutenant 50 

J. F. Forbes). 

Gwalior Camel Corps (Captain 11 40 

Templer). 


Believing that their course would be up 
the jungles of the Sindh river. Sir R. 
Napier marched from Gwalior at 2 p.m. 
on the 12th, with the force detailed in 
the margin, intending to proceed to 
Dabrha on the Jhansi road, and inter¬ 
cept the enemy. 


At Antri, where the bece tested during part oi the night, he received at 
2 A.M. on the 13th an express from th 3 Political Agent of Gwalior to the effect 
that his infonnation led him to believe that the rebels would pass by Gohad to 
the north < >f Gwalior. But this information proved to be erroneous. At 10-30 a.m., 
the Tehsildar of Antri reported that he had just ridden in from Dabrha, and had 
seen the smoke ot the, staging bungalow, which the rebels were then burning, and 
that they were pr( (•. ( ding in a south-westerly direction. (General Napier immedi¬ 
ately marehed south in pursuit, and at Bitiwar, where he arrived at J *30 a.m., on 
the 14th, ho was informed that, the enemy were eight or nine miles distant. The 
force had been on the mov(‘ thirteen and a half hours, and required arost. Owing 
to delay in getting grass and disposing of a rear party of the rebel infantry, in 
which some of th .* Mahratta Horse, under fire for the first time, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves, the troops did not move until 10 a.m. 

Sir Robert Napier continued the pursuit through Narwar, where he left 
che greater portion of the 71st and the artillery, which could not keep up, and 
took on the cavalry, 38 Highlanders on camels, and 25 Balandshahr Horse 
that were halted at Narwar on their W’ay to Keria, and after a long chase the 
rebels were overtaken at Ranod on the morning of the 17th December. Their 
course had been south of Narwar through the Amolo Pass, and their direction 
appeared to be along the right bank of the Sindh. 

Twice the British were encamped within a few miles of them, but owing 
to the darkness and their ignorance of the country, and to its wild and hilly 
character, they could not take advantage of this. The rebels chose the most 
difficult and unfrequented paths, evidently guided by some one well acquainted 
with them. Once or twice the pursuers were close on their traces and stragglers 
were cut oii and their horses taken, the riders darting off into the dense thickets 
which almost closed up the paths. At one moment the General believed they 
were driven into the hands of Colonel Scudamore, 14th Dragoons, who had 
posted his detachment on the right bank of the Sindh below Kolaras to intercept 
them. But on getting into more open country, it was found that they were 
leaving the river and going towards Ranod. They took a circuitous and difficult 
road through the jungles, while the pursuing column marched by an easier, more 
direct route. The people of Ranod were found to be in great excitement, as 

'*‘Now the I8th Frinoe of Wales* Own Xiwana Lanoers. 
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they said tKe enemy were close at hand and in full march to attack them, guided 
by Bhairu Singh of Tehria, a rebel landowner whose fort a few miles off had 
recently been destroyed by Sindhia. The rebels, whose numbers had increased 
since they crossed the Jumna, advanced in an irregular mass, extending on a 
front of nearly a mile. They had been promised by Bhairu Singh plenty of 
plunder and an easy prey. 

There was barely time to fdrm up the 14th Dragoons when the enemy were 
Action at Ranod, 17th within a few hundred yards. The Mahratta Horse 
Docombor. Were impeded by the riding camels in crossing 

a deep ravine, and were a little behind. The force actually engaged consisted of 
113 of the 14th Dragoons, 60 Mahratta Horse, and 38 Highlanders, guided by 
Captain Templer. It was a complete surprise. The 14th Dragoons dashed at once 
into the centre of the enemy, who never attempted to stand as a body, although 
individuals died fighting desperately. Major Prettijohn having received a severe 
wound, the command devolved on Captain Need, who, with much energy and 
judgment, continued the pursuit for nearly eight miles, cutting up great num¬ 
bers, particularly at the end, where the fugitives were stopped by a ravine, 
those who could cross it taking refuge in jungle impracticable for cavalry. 

The enemy’s loss amounted to 150 counted at Banod, and some 300 killed 
in the pursuit, among them many of the 12th Irregulars. Among the killed 
were several persons of distinction, including Maulvi Fazal Haq and Kisaldar 
Zohur Ali of the 12th. Six elephants were taken, and numbers of horses and arms. 
The enemy were completely scattered. The British loss amounted to 1 killed 
and 15 wound(‘d. Besides the other troops, the Ceneral in his Despatch made 
special mention of the sjnrited conduet of the Mahratta Horse, who had only been 
recently enrolled, lie mentioned among others * Malik Sahib Khan Tiwana, 
who being on a visit to him on leave volunteered his services ; and Jemadar 


Flight of Feroz Shah. 


Jehan Khan, Tiwana Horse, attached to the Mahratta Horse, who received 
six wounds while singly engaged with several of the enemy, of whom he killed 
one and wounded others. 

Feroz Shah fled towards Chanderi, but forces under Brigadier Ainslie from 
Jhansi and Colonel Liddell from Lalitpur, moving 
respectively in the direction of Ranod and Chanderi, 
obliged him to turn, and he made for the jungles of Aroni, passing south of 
Isagarh and Pachhar. When near Rampur, between Goona and Sironj, the 
rebels accidentally came upon Lieutenant Stack’s detachment of 40 men of the 
1 st Bombay Lancers, escorting remounts and clothing to Brigadier Smith. They 
captured the clothing and one trooper, but Lieutenant Stack brought up the 
remainder of his men, and skirmishing with the enemy, earned the rest of his 
charge back in safety to Goona. 


♦ Brevet‘Major Prettijohn, Captain Need, Lieutenant Gough, Mahratta Horse; Lieu. 
Captain Todd, Lieutenant Giles, Apothecary tenant Anderson, 1st Bombay Lancers* 
Waite, Regimental Sergeant-Major Clarke, A D.C.; Captain C. F. Smith, 7lBt; Captain 
Corporal XI. Best, 14th Dragoons ; Captain Templer. 

Lumsden, A. Q. M. G., Captain F. H. S^th, 

F2 
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A force of the strength noted in the margin had been detached from Goonsk 

under Captain Rice to intercept the 
.The Qoona column. fugitives. On the morning of the 

22nd Captain Rice* marched from 
Two 9-pounderfl, 4-2 Bombay Artillery. Barod ten miles to Aroni, where a 
.. .. 20 jjian who had been robbed of his 

25th Bombay Infantry 150 horses by the rebels during their 

Meade’s Horse .. .. ,.140 retreat past that place reported that 

they were encamped in a deep glen, to the number of 2,000, chiefly cavalry, in 
thick jungle near Sarpur village, about 11 miles south-west of Aroni. This 
man, who had been beaten and abused, furnished the only information Captain 
Rice was able to obtain from the people of the neighbourhood. Leaving the 
camp standing in charge of 42 men, the column marched at 6 p.m., and favoured 
by bright moon-light, arrived at the place indicated at 11 p.m., moving latterly 
through very dense jungle. 


The enemy’s camp, situated in a deep ravine in the forest, was at once 
attacked. Owing to the narrow rocky path the 
Night could not kce]) up, so Captain Rice pushed 

f('r\vard with the Infantry only, under Lieutenants 
Festing and Walleic They .shot down the rebel picquet, and charged completely 
through their long winding camp, causing them to seek shelter in the surrounding 
jungle. Owing to the haste with which they fled, few were killed, but nearly a 
hundred horses, several camel.s, much clothing and many arms were captured. 
The enemy made no stand and scarcely returned the fire of the attacking party, 
which suffered no loss. The column passed the night in their camp. In the 
morning 100 Meade’s Horse under Captain Cochrane started in pursuit but 
apparently did not come up with the fugitives. Sir R. Napier recommended 
to notice the officers and troops of this column, “ for this very dashing and difficult 
enterprise, which has taught the enemy to distrust the security even of the deepest 
jungles that have so often favoured their escape.” 

Feroz Shah then fled to Rajgarh, and eventually made his way to Indargarh, 
The rebels surrounded by where he joined Tantia Topi early in January. 

British columns. After his defeat at Baraud, Tantia Topi fled to In¬ 
dargarh, south-east of Tonk, on which place Brigadier Smith moved from Sironj 
in pursuit of Feroz Shah. General Michel was at Chapra, 12 miles north of 
Baraud, and had directed Brigadier Honner, Commanding tlie Nasirabad Brigade, 
to march towards Indargarh, watching the fords over the Chambal between 
that place and Kotah. Brigadier Showers, meanwhile, had advanced from Agra 


and taken up a position at Kushalgarh, north of the Banas river. Tantia Topi, 
trying to escape to the north marched to Dausa, a town some thirty miles east 
of Jaipur on the Bharatpur road. This was the situation early in January 1859. 


• Oaptikin Bio« was a noted tiger-hunter. This successful attack shows the value o{ 
a hunter in conducting such enterprises. 
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On the 4th January Brigadier Showers marched for Hindaun with the 
Brigadier Showers* march. troops detailed in the margin, to Op* 

4 guns .. .. 61 pose the rebels who, by their position, 

Alexander’s Horse .. 138 threatened Jaipur and Bharatpur. 

Agra Mounted Police .. 127 From Hindaun he advanced to Malarna, 

where he learnt on the 11th that the rebels were moving northwards between his 
position and Tonk, evidently marching on Jaipur. He immediately threw forward 
a strong advanced guard to Bipliwara, 18 miles distant, to intercept stragglers, 
and followed with the main body during the night. The rebels had passed the 
village only a few hours before, and Brigadier Showers tookf up the pursuit, 
and, following close on their heels, came up with them at Dausa at 3 a.m. on the 
14 th January. 

Dausa is situated on the western slope of a rocky hill, bounded to the west by 
fields with high banks, among which the rebels took up their position. The ap¬ 
proach to it was difficult, as there were only two roads leading out of the town in 
this direction. Having no guide on whom he could rely, Brigadier Showers proceed¬ 
ed with his column for some distance down one of these roads, in hope of finding an 
opening to lead him to the rebel camp. Failing in this, and day beginning to break, 
he determined to begin the attack with the cavalry, leaving the artillery to follow, 
with the infantry as escort. He countermarched the cavalry, threaded the streets 
of the town at a sharp trot, and came to the second road which debouched nearer 
to the enemy’s position. He pushed up one of the banks on the right, and formed 
Action at Dausa, 14th l^^he cavalry on the high ground, the Agra Mounted 
January Police on the left, the squadron of Alexander’s 

Horse on the right, and then, advancing at a charging pace across the intervening 
fields, came upon the rebels preparing to march. 

They were taken by surprise. The cavalry dashed at once amongst them. 
Being unable to escape from the enclosures, numbers were killed. They, however, 
soon recovered, and opened a sharp musketry fire. The charge was continued 
through a second field, when all who remained were cut up ; the cavalry then 
emerged on to the plain, where the pursuit was continued. 

The attack was made on the centre of the enemy’s position, and separated 
their force into three parties ; one went off to the right, another to the left, while a 
considerable body were driven to the front and vigorously followed up by 
Alexander’s Horse and the Agra Mounted Police under Lieutenants H. Chapman 
and H. T. Oldfield. The artillery and infantry now came up after a harassing 
march. 

In the last 25 hours the column had followed the enemy continuously for 57 
miles. Men and horses had been accoutred and harnessed the whole time, and had 
no rest but what short bivouacs afforded. But the guns were brought up by Lieu¬ 
tenant R. S. Robinson to within 1,200 yards of the party of rebels who had fled 
with Feroz Shah to the right, although at that long range they were unable to 
inflict much damage. The party under Tantia Topi disappeared to the left early 
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in the action. The pureuit was kept up for five miles, when men and horses 
were exhausted. 

The rebels had some 3,000 fighting men, and lost 300 killed. Three elephants, 
8 camels, several horses, and 300 muskets and swords were captured. On the 
British side 7 men were killed and 22 wounded. 

In his Despatch Brigadier Showers acknowledged the assistance he received 
from the Contingent of Cavalry of the Bharatpur State under Captain 
Nixon, Political Agent.* 

While Brigadier ’Showers was following the rebels, Lieutenant- 

Movements of Colonel Colonel Holmes, 12th Bombay Infantry, had 
Holmes* Column from Na- _ , xt • i i -i r. i t 

sirabad. moved out from Masiraoad on the 8th Jan¬ 

uary with the field force detailed in the margin, for the protection 
No. 8 Light Field Battery (Captain 103 of Tonk and Jaipur. Marching 

T- i ri 1 1 through Barra Samba, Dighi, and 

83rd Regiment (Lieutenant Colonel 347 - i , • 

Austen). Jarrana, he received information at the 

12^ Bombay Infantry (Lieutenant- 291 Jitter place on the 10th that the rebels 

Colonel Holmes). 

11th Company, R. M. .. .. IG were in camp at Aligarh Kampura, 

Bombay Sapjiers and ^hncrs .. 27 04 miles distant, threatening Tonk. 

Mayne’s Horse (Lieutenant Hawkins) 173 l^cxt day Colonel Holmes marched 

through Tonk to Bambaur, thus effec¬ 
tually covering the former place. At Tonk he heard that the rebels were 
on the march from Bhagwantgarh towards Jaipur, and on the morning 
of the 12th he marched through Nathdwara to Jhalai, hoping to intercept them. 
Arriving at Jhalai at 3-30 p.m., ho found the enemy had moved on to 
Chaksu, and that Brigadier Showers had passed through the place in pursuit, 
and was encamped some ten miles ahead. Moving on at 9 r.M., Colonel Holmes 
marched through Brigadier Showers’ camp (interviewing the latter on the way), 
andreached Chaksu at daylight on the 13th,having marrhed 44 miles in 24 hours. 
The rebels had left Chaksu, and after a halt of five hours, it having been 
arranged that the Agra and Nasirahad columns should pursue different routes. 
Colonel Holmes marched six miles to Gatwassi, in the direction of Lalsot. and 
encamped there for the night. On the morning of the 15th he received permis¬ 
sion of Brigadier Honner, Commanding the Hajputana Force, who marched into 
Lalsot that morning, to move in the direction of Jaipur, f 'and marched at 4 p.m. 

♦This important action is dismissed by | co-operation^between ^Brigadier Showers and 
Colonel MalleaonUn a few words, and he Colonel Holmes, such as has been heard 
aeaigns toit a wrong date, the Kith January. of in theoase of column commanders in other 
Mentioned in Despatches, besides those campaigns. The enemy was moving on 
whose names are given above:—Captain Jaipur; Brigadier Honner barred their retreat 
R. Stevenson, and Lieutenant A. Money, in the direction of Lalsot; and there appears 
3rd Europeans; Captain A. L. MoMullin; to be no reason why Colonel Holmes 
Lieutenant G. E. G- Graham. should have turned off to Lalsot; by 

Ressaidar Shaikh Aminud-din (severely doing so he loft the way clear for Brigadier 
wounded), Sowars Meg Singh (Jat), Meg Singh Showers, and as Holmes at once made for 
(Sikh), and Kurtab Singh, Alexander’s Horse ; Jaipur on obtaining permission from Brigadier 
Risaldar Shadi Ramana, Jemadar Sobha Honner, it looks as if he had turned aside 
Singh, Sowar Kanhiya^Singh, Agra Mounted to obtain orders from the later officer, hav- 
PoUoe ing had orders &om Brigadier Showan not 

I Thsta seems to have been a want of to march on Jaipur. 
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to Tonga arriving there at 1 a.m. on the 16th At 4 p m rni„„ i u i 

on the 17th , here he received a reinforcement of 172 Mavne’s Hnrs^ ( ^ \ 

jmder Lieutenant Hawkins, and obtained information that the enemrhS 
been defeated three d^ays earlier by Brigadier Showers, were at Bairat Maroh- 

ing north, he reached Chamu on the 18th, Kujrauli on the 19 th, and Khandela 

on the 20th. Here he heard that they had moved to Sikar, 28 miks to the 
west , and marching at 6 p.m., the force reached the vicinity of the rebel camn 
at a quarter past four on the morning of the 2l8t January, having covered 

upwards of 290 miles in 13 days without a single halt, and maroheS 64 
in tile last 24 hours. laues 

The surprise was complete, the rebels having no intimation of the approach 

tte pursuing column until their outlying picquets 

>“• Confusion followed, the rebel horse¬ 
men gahopingofi in every direction, without attempting to make a stand and num¬ 
bers without saddling their horses. C’olonel Holmes iminediately attacked 

sending 4 gums to the front at a gallop, with all his cavalry, the infantry in line 
moving in support. Ihe artillery got quickly into action, but not much execution 
was done as it was not daylight (there was bright moon-light). The cavalry 
charged and completed the rout, continuing the pursuit for some hours but un 
fortunately missed the road taken by Tantia Topi, Rao Sahib, and Feroz Shah’ 
The cavalry killed over r>0, and brought in 51 prisoners, besides a number of 
women. A greater number might have been killed, but all those who had 
thrown away their arms were spared, and the anxiety to capture the leaders did 
not admit of time being lost in securing worthless followers 

It has been mentioned that Colonel Holmes met Biigadier Homier at Lalsot 
on the 15th January. The latter had left Nasirabad 
on the mil December, with the force detailed 

and the 12th Irregulars left Tantia Topi, who next 
ay quarrelled with the Rao Sahib. The latter 
witR some 3,000 followers moved towards the west 
and then turned southwards to Kushana wesi 
of Ajnmr, where he arrived on the lOlh February. 
Brigadier Honner. following on his track, having 


Brigadier Homier’s inarch. 

Captain Curnegy, A. A. (J. 

Captain Heathcotc, A.Q.M. 

Captain Malcolmson, Ord¬ 
erly Officer. 

8th Hussars, 140 (Captain 
Phillips). 

1st Bombay Lancers, 105 
(Captain Dennis). 

83rd Regiment, 137 (Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Heatly). 

12th Bombay Infantry, 

57 (Lieutenant ForteatJi). 

Sikh Horse, 57 (Risal- 
dar Mitka Singh). 

Camel Corps, 70 (Lieute¬ 
nant Stevenson). 


m,lJTiv^r '’y “'® Nasirabad 

FieW Force under Brigadier R. W. Honner 

C. B., see AppendixXVi. On entering the 
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bodies, going south-west and south-east respectively, one under Feroz Shah 
and the other under Rao Sahib. 

Within three miles of Kushana the force was formed up, the Hussars in 
The rebels dispersed at column of divisions on the right, the Ist Bombay 
Kushana, 10th February. Lancers in the Same formation in the centre, at 

squadron distance, the Sikh Horse on the left considerably in advance in 
echelon, the 83rd and the 12th Bombay Infantry mounted on camels in line 
in front. In this formation they advanced at a sharp canter, the camels 
keeping their place in excellent order, until they came close to Kushana when, 
seeing that the rebels had taken off to the left, the front was changed in that di¬ 
rection, and a pursuit at the gallop commenced. After going about two miles, 
the infantry returned to hold the village and the rebels’ camp, but the Hussars 
and Lancers went on at a dashing pace for eight^or ten miles, long into the moon¬ 
light, cutting up many of the insurgents and not returning to camp until 10 p.m. 
The patrols sent out next morning counted 226 of the rebel dead. Seventy 
horses and ten camels were taken. On the British side 2 were killed, 2 wounded 
and 5 of the Sikh Horse reported missing.* 

After the defeat at Sikar, the rebels dispersed. Six hundred surrendered to 
the Raja of Bikaner, and Tantia Topi proceeded in the direction of Paron, with 
only three or four followers, where he met Man Singh. 

Fate of TantU Topi, 1869. ^ \ ^ 

The forests of Paron were in Narwar, the territory 
of the latter, and here Tantia Topi was safe so long as his ally afforded him pro¬ 
tection. But Major Meade of Meade’s Horse entered into negotiations with 
Man Singh for the betrayal of the fugitive. On the night of the 7th April 1859, 
Man Singh guided a party of the 9th Bombay Infantry to the place where Tantia 
Topi was concealed, and the rebel was seized and taken^to Meade’s camp next 
morning. From there he was marched to Sipri, and tried by court-martial on 
the charge of having waged war against the British Government. He was found 
guilty and hanged at Sipri on the 18th April. 

Tantia Topi was one of the most blood-thirsty advisers of Nana Sahib and 
assisted in the massacre of the Cawnpore garrison. But, presumably for want of 
evidence, which, although it did not then exist, was afterwards elicited at Cawn- 
pore, he was not tried on this charge. At the same time it is difficult to agree with 
Colonel Malleson, who compares Tantia with Hofer, the hero of the Tyrol, that pos¬ 
terity will not confirm the sentence on the former. A rebel appears to be no less 
a rebel because he was the servant of one who was once an independent prince. 
Tantia Topi was brought up in the household of Baji Rao, ea?-Peshwa, and adoptive 
father of Nana Sahib, whose servant he was. But the ca;-Peshwu was not an in¬ 
dependent prince; he resided on an estate granted to him by the British Govern¬ 
ment on his deposition forty^ years before the outbreak of the mutiny. Nor in 

♦Brigadior Honaer’e report is dated 11th aad Troop Havildar-Major Ram Singh, and 
February, and those men probably rejoined Trooper Ajudliiya Parsad, 1st Lanoers 
later Among others mentioned in the Des- Also Captains Phillips and Paget, 8th Hus- 
patoh were Corporal Landly, 8th Hussars, ears, and the offioeri of the Staff. 
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anj case did bis title or bis pension descend to bis adc^ted son. If tbe right to 
take up arms against tbe Government is conceded to every bolder of an estate on 
such terms, large numbers of landowners in India might rebel with impunity, 
except that involved in the ordinary risks of war, and the same impunity would 
extend to their followers. 

In any case it is not probable that posterity will waste sympathy on a blood¬ 
thirsty ruffian whose least crime was that he was a rebel; who was concerned in the 
perpetration of the most cruel and atrocious deeds recorded in the history of the 
world ; and for whom a thousand deaths would have been a light punishment. 

After the operations narrated, there remained no organised body of rebels 
to act against, but the Seronj jungles, forming a zone 
Feroz Shah and Rao Sahib. 4 q miles’ radius, were infested with several 

considerable bands, acting apparently independently, yet not entirely without 
concert. It was in these jungles that Feroz Shah took refuge. The pursuing 
columns of General Michel had taken up positions at Manawar Tliana, Pachaori, 
and Persia, and Brigadier Wheler had moved out from Saugor towards the Betwa, 
ready to take up the pursuit should the rebels break cover. Sir Robert Napier 
had at his disposal a remnant of Smith’s Brigade forming a column under 
Colonel DeSalis, with which he made arrangements to sweep these jungles. A 
strong detachment under Major Chetwode formed a cordon between Seronj arid 
Bersia, and thus cut off a portion of this extensive jungle and reduced the field 
operations considerably. The columns of Colonels Rich and DeSalis, and 
a detachment of the 92nd Highlanders on their way to Jhansi under Colonel 
Lockhart, swept the northern portion of the jungle, but without success, the 
enemy evading their pursuers in the dense thickets. 

Colonel Lockhart then pursued his march, while the other columns returned 
to the southern part of the jungle. 

On the 2nd April Colonel DeSalis was at Maksudnagar and Colonel Rich at 
Combined movements Lateri, when arrangements were made for a move- 

through the forest. j^e^t of the columns to the south to sweep the jun¬ 

gles. They accordingly marched on the 3rd, but the rebels escaped to the west, 
crossing the Parbati river, and a body of their cavalry cut through the long column 
of the baggage which had been sent by the level road skirting the forest. The 
rebels killed the bandmaster of the 10th Bombay Infantry and severely wounded 
two sepoys, taking some rifles and camels. That night Colonel DeSalis camped at 
Ganjari, 12 miles south of Maksudnagar, and Colonel Rich at Deogarh, about 8 
miles to the east of Ganjari, but on the other side of the belt of jungle. Colonel 
DeSalis had reason *to believe that the rebels who had crossed the Parbati would 
endeavour to return, and having few cavalry he could not spare them for pursuit. 
He knew that other rebels under Feroz Shah had been left behind, and on the 4th 
April information of their position was obtained, and Colonel DeSalis arranged 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Rich to make long marches to the north that night and 
attack them simultaneously from different sides. 


2Q 
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Colonel DeSalis marclied at 7 p.m., with the force detailed in the margin, 

Colonel deSalis* operations, 6th April. leaving the remainder in camp and hii 
8th Hussars.76 


96th Regiment, on camels 
and on foot .. 

10th Bombay Infantry on camels 
and on foot .. 


90 

60 

60 

60 


At Tinsiah— 

Hussars 

96th 

10th Bombay Infantry 


‘20 

30 

30 


tents standing in order to deceive the 
enemy’s scouts. The column marched 
13 miles beyond Maksudnagar, to a point 
north of the jungle village of Burdah, 10 miles north-north-east of Maksudnagar, 
sending a detachment to Tinsiah, a village in the heart of the jungle about five 
miles south of Burdah. 

The plan was to attack Burdah, where the rebels were encamped, from the 
north, and endeavour to drive them east towards Lieutenant-Colonel Rich, who 
was to be at Isarwas, whilst the detachment at Tinsiah was to show itself and 
prevent any attempt to break south. Colonel 
DeSalis was a little north of Burdah by daybreak 
on the 5th, and, forming one-third of the infantry 
in skirmishing order and the rest in four supports, 
advanced quietly through the thick jungle in the direction where the enemy’s 
camp was said to be. On nearing the camp they at once charged with a cheer 
and the sound of trumpets and bugles. Here a good many of the rebel infantry 
were killed, but the cavalry, who were encamped on the other side, escaped, 
their horses being always ready saddled. Colonel DeSalis at once pushed 
on with 40 Hussars and some infantry in the direction of Isarwas, but finding 
no enemy he went on with the cavalry alone, and after going a couple of miles 
found the rebel horsemen moving on a parallel line. These were attacked, and 
40 killed, while their camels and baggage, turning back, fell into the hands 
of the infantry. Colonel DeSalis had only one sepoy of the 10th wounded. The 
rebels, who were commanded by Feroz Shah, numbered some 1,500. It was 
estimated that 800 were killed, among them Subadar Chattar Singh, a General 
in the rebel force, and formerly of the Gwalior Contingent. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant-Colonel Rich had marched at 8 i*.m. on the 4th to 
Operations of Colonel Kotra, detaching in passing a Jemadar and 30 
Rich, 6th April. sepoys of the 9th Bombay Infantry to Tinsiah. 

Astherewasnowater between Kotra and Burdah, he concluded that the rebels 
would either come to Kotra for water, or try to escape by way of Tinsiah, their 
favourite resort. Many of the rebels flying from Colonel DeSalis went towards 
Kotra and made for some villages on the edge of the jungle, favourable to their 
cause. Fifteen sepoys were cut down in the forest and then, moving his force out¬ 
side, Colonel Rich discovered a numerous 
body near the village of Ninawas, half a 
mile distant, and some running to 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. W. Rich, Tlst High 
landers. 

14th Light Dragoons, 60, lieut. Gowan. 
Mayne’s Horse, 60, Lieut. Bradford. 

7lBt Highlanders, 80, Capt. Dalgleish. 

9th Bombay Infantry, 70, Capt. Tubbs, 
Gwalior Camel Corps, 170, Capt. Templer. 


Isarwas. The cavalry at once sur¬ 
rounded the village and cut down 
all those in open country; the infantry 
entered the village and found rebels in every tenable house and the grass 
stacks outside; all these were killed. Tkese were sepoys of the Gwalior 
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Contingent, Sindhis’s army, and a few of difierent regiments. Aboutja hundred 
were killed. The British casualties were 3 men of the 71st and 1 of the 9th 
Bombay Infantry killed; 2 of Mayne’s Horse and 1 of the Camel Corps 
wounded. The party under Jemadar Bamji Kadam also killed some 35 rebels 
near Tinsiah. 

This was practically the final dispersal of the rebels under Feroz Shah 
Pate of Feroz Shah and whose following Was again broken up by Brigadier 
Rao Sahib. Showers,* with a force from Goona, near Patan on 

the 15th April. Feroz Shah, disguised as a pilgrim, made his way to Kurbela, 
where he lived many years afterwards. 

Rao Sahib wandered about until the year 1862, when he was arrested in the 
hills to the north of the Punjab, and sent to Cawnpore. There he was tried and 
found guilty of having been concerned in the murder of Europeans, and was 
hanged on the 20th August, 1862. 

The pursuit of Tantia Topi affords valuable lessons in regard to the measures, 

LeMonB of the pur.uit. co-operation of various columns, that 

have to be undertaken in such circumstances. It may 
be aptly compared with other similar operations recorded in history—the pursuit 
of Mithridates ; ofBaji Rao Peshwa, and of Chitu Pindari in the same country 
in 1817-18, and of DeWet in South Africa ; when converging columns were em¬ 
ployed with more or less success. All these pursuits inculcate one great lesson, the 
necessity for whole-hearted co-operation on the part of column commanders, who 
should be actuated by patriotic and not by selfish motives—a measure apparently 
very difficult of attainment. An officer who took part in the pursuit of Tantia Topi 
wrote—“ Each fresh commandant who took the field fancied ho could catch 
Tantia; prodigious marches were made, officers and men threw aside all baggage, 
even their tents, and accomplished upwards of forty miles daily—the rebels did 
fifty. The end was, all our horses were sore-backed, and the halt of a week or 
ten days rendered absolutely necessary. Then came a new aspirant for a C.B. and 
Tantia’s head, who brought fresh troops and camels into the field. He, perhaps, 
had not only to chase Tantia, but to keep clear of other forces commanded by a 
senior in rank to himself. It was wonderful the amount of energy that was 
thrown into the pursuit, and the hundreds of dead camels strewn over every 
jungle track: roads were no object, or rivers either, to pursued or pursuers. On 
they went until dead beaten. Occasionally someone more fortunate than the rest 
had the luck to catch up the fugitives and cut up stragglers; but it was always 
in heavy jungle ; they had the very best of information and never trusted them* 
selves to the open country when any force was near. We had the very worst 
of information, even in the territories of professedly friendly Rajas. The 
sympathy of the people was on their side.’* 

* Brigadier Showers, Oommandlng Agra Distriot, was awaiting orders at Qoona. 

Ths BNP. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Suhitanee of a letter from Hie Highneia Maharaja Holkar to the Agent for Central India, 

m Jvly 1867. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the detachment of State troops that had under your 
orders been stationed for the protection of the Residency, joining with the British forces, 
adopted a course of direct mutiny, and led on by their unfortunate fate did, on the Ist 
instant, raise a great disturbance, and having commenced firing guns, killed some innocent 
beings. But thanks to the Almighty that yourself and all British officers were safe and 
escaped the hands of these miscreants doomed to destruction. 

Subsequently the whole Residency was plundered, and the Muhammadans raised the 
standard of religion. A total disorganisation followed ; none of my troops would listen to 
orders, and, quite confused, I had nothing left but to regret. I in^mediately sent out a 
mission to Mhow asking for aid ; but my people could get no admission to the Colonel.* 
About the same time the Mhow troops, also mutinying, killed some officers, and having 
burnt some houses marched to Indore where they joined the mutinous, and disaffeoted 
here. It is impossible to describe the excitement, plunder, and bloodshed that continued 
here for the two following days. 1 had no troops loft to think of fighting with the troops 
of the line from Mhow, who under the excuse of supplies and carriage sent their men in to 
the town and were joined by hundreds of bad characters to plunder the people. 

Although I sent my people to persuade them, yet the mutineers of the Durbar troops 
that had joined them would not desist from plundering. 

At length a message was sent by the mutineers to send them the heads of the few Euro* 
peans and Christian women that had found shelter in my own palace, and that if this were not 
done the plundering would not cease. I replied that the murder of these Christians would 
not bo suffered as long as I live, even if the town were destroyed. The mutineers insisting in 
their demands, ! was obliged in the absence of even a few hundred faithful and trustworthy 
troops, to go to the mutineers, followed by a few personal attendants, and told them that 
they would one day be recompensed for what they had done, and wished thorn to leave 
Indore. The mutineers had forcibly taken carriage from the town, and with that and some 
that was supplied them in order to have them removed and the town saved. The mutineers 
marched off from Indore towards Dewas last night, having plundered the Government Trea¬ 
sury and taken as much of the treasure as they could load, and followed by about 600 of the 
rei^l mutineers from Durbar troops and 6 Durbar guns that had joined them. I am now 
quite unprotected and unassisted. How far shall I describe my regret at what has 
taken place. I trust you have heard of these misfortunes from independent sources. I am 
heartily loyal to the British Government and alive to the thousands of obligations I owe to 
that Government. I am quite ashamed at my inability, but the epidemic of disaffection of 
troops had left nothing in my hands. No doubt at the proper time sufficient punish¬ 
ment will be given to the criminals, but the parties really guilty of this crime have marched 
with the Mhow troops to save their lives. 

The preservation of the honour of this State now lies only in your hands. Myself and 
the whole State, save the disloyal troops above alluded to, are quite innocent in the matter, 
and this circumstance can be solemnly witnessed to by the Christians that were eye-witnesses 
to the affairs here. I trust to the justice of the British Government in the hope that without 
full enquiry into all circumstances you will not give up your usual and long-cherished kind¬ 
ness in an angry moment. In the disturbed state of my mind Ihave sentBaoRamChandar to 
desoribe to you all the particulars, andJI have every hope that, having listened to himt 
you win be pleased at your earliest convenience to console me with a favourable reply. 

* Tlis IsMik to OdoiMl nsMIs oa tSfdid. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

List of Europeans and East Indians murdered at Jhansi, 

Captain Alexander Skene, Superintendent, Mrs. Skene, and two female children. 

Mrs. Browne, wife of Captain Browne, Deputy Commissioner of Jalaun, and Hiss 
Browne, his sister. 

Captain F. D. Gordon, 10th Madras Infantry, Deputy Commissioner of Jhansi. 
Lieutenant Burgess, Revenue Surveyor, Bundelkhand. 

Lieutenant Turnbull, Assistant Revenue Surveyor, 

Lieutenant Powis, Assistant Surveyor, Irrigation, Mrs. Powis, and one female child. 

Dr. and Mrs. MoEgan. 

Mr. Andrews, Principal Sadar Amin, Jhansi. 

Mr. R. Andrews, Deputy Collector and Magistrate, Mrs. Andrews, two male and two 
female children 

Mr. W. Carshore, Collector of Customs, Mrs. Carshore, and four children. 

Mr. D. C. Wilton, Mrs. Wilton, one child, and two sisters of Mrs. Wilton. 

Mr. D, D. Blyth, Assistant Revenue Surveyor, Mrs. Blyth, and her mother and four 
children. 

Sergeant Millard, Sub-Assistant Revenue Surveyor, Mrs. Millard, and three children. 
Mr. Bennett, Sub-Assistant Revenue Surveyor. 

Mr. J. Young, Sub-Assistant Revenue Surveyor, and Mrs. Young. 

Messrs. G. Young and Palfreyman, Apprentices. 

Mr. Munrow, Sub-Assistant Revenue Surveyor. 

Mr. A. Scott, Head Clerk, Deputy Commissioner's Office. 

Mr. C. Purcell, Head Clerk, Superintendent's Office. 

Mr. J. Purcell, Clerk, Deputy Commissioner's Office. 

Mr. Mutlow, Clerk, Superintendent’s Office. 

Mr. Mutlow (2nd), unemployed. 

Mr. D. O. Elliot, Clerk, Deputy Commissioner's Office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot, parents of above. 

Messrs. Flemming and Crawford. 

Captain Dunlop, 12th Bengal Infantry, commanding at Jhansi. 
lieutenant Taylor, 12th Bengal Infantry. 

Lieutenant Campbell, commanding Detachment, 14th Irregular Cavalry. 

Quarter Master-Sergeant Newton, Mrs. Newton, and two children. 

Total murdered—Men 30, women 16, children 20. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Abstract of the Statement of Mahammad Balchsh, son of Shaikh Lutf Ali, Sepoy, n2nd 
Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry. 

My regiment and the 74th remained together for 7 months at Cawnpore. 
Then wo were sent to Ondh, which, when being completely annexed, my regiment 
came to Jubbiilpore, where wo remained until the late troubles. 

We were much vexed and annoyed when wo heard that force's were coming to 
Jubbiilpore to disarm us, but Captain Jameson gave us assurances and directed us to keep 
our arms with us. Qliis we did for one and a half months, when one day we were ordered 
t(’) put our arms in the Quarter Guard. Some obeyed tlie ordiTs, while olhcvs did not 
part Avith their arms. We wore at the same time told that we would hear lhi‘ sound of 
two guns ; but that there was no cause for alarm. It turned out that the 11aja of ( hidha 
i'.nd his son w^re blown from the guns. As avc had not been previously informed of 
what was to take place and were not ordered to do any .service, exeejit our ordinary duties, 
this gave cause for alarm. The Subadar-Major of tlu^ Madras Eegiment the same m^ht 
having informed T.al Tribedi that we Avere going to bo disaimed that night, about 11 
o’clock the whole of the regiment deserted Jubbiilpore, taking what laggage they eould 
carry. Wo reai'hed Patan and brought with us (’aptain Maegregor, who was arnsted 
by Subadar Davul b'ingh, to Koni, a place situated at the foot of tlu' hills. It was settli'd 
tliat Captain Maegregor should be releasid, but the Kaja of I'l'jgarh sent word that, 
as there was another Kurojiean iirhouiU' with him, CaiJain Maegngor should also be sf'ut 
to him. Lai Tribedi, our (’ommandant, went to Tejgarh, and finding no Liiiopcaii 
Oflieer at that place Captain Maegregor was not sent to the Chief. Jn tJie imainlimo 
we got information that two coiniiuiiies of our regiment were disarmed at Ikunoh and 
that tlie Commissioner was moving down with them. It was seltieti to inovi* to Lamoh 
and to release them. Accordingly we left Koni about 4 o'eleek, and, travelling tho 
whole night, w'c reached Katangi, where Cajitain Maegregor wiis titsl find at by a Fej)oy 
])robably by the order of Lai Tribedi, our Commandant, and then attacked by others 
who came close to him. 

From Katangi wo went to Guhra where we* met the CeunniLssiemeT anel had a re'gular 
light wuth him for six hours. The‘ ivgiinemt. then returned to the hills and the Comniis- 
sieiner Avent to Katangi wheuiee he prereeveh'd to Jubbiilpore. 

Delii Singh Gone!, Thakiir of Ivor, a place near Sagramj,ur, semt his men to diJh'ieiit 
])laecs ill ihe^ hills and eolleeted all the men of my regiment. For two dajs he provided 
us Avith proAUsions. 

We remaine'd with Irim for 20 or 22 days. In th.e meantime' we* got he)ld eif a gun 
hojn the lieriiso eif a blacksmith and jut it in euder. Jik-orc Sukal, the i>ge’iit e)f tho 
Sludigarh Chief, came and reepa'sted us to go and take services with the ( hief. We folle)W- 
ed him to Shahgarb. Dedu Singh Thakur, leaving his village, canm with ns w ith his family, 
and is still with the^ regiment. On our read ing Damoh tho Panna autheaities lefiiKd 
to give us supplies. This led to an action in which the Panna forces were defeated ; 
their guns, four in number’, came into our possession. Wc remained hero fe:r about tenor 
tAVclve days, then by eirdcr of the Sliahgarh Chief, wlio paid us for three months, we came 
to Garhakota and remained boro until yesterday. Tlic Chief had told us to remain hero 
until our services Avere required by him. Dawa and Pabar Singh diree te d us to attack 
Relili, which we did, but failing in our attempt we returned to this place after 8 days. 
The Chief sent us word not to go out, but to remain at our post. On the morning of 
the 10th instant, being informed that we were going to be attacked on the side of 
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Behlj, we went out to a distance of two i[:oM,but finding no one we came back and were in¬ 
formed that the British forces had come in from Saugor. The regiment got under arms and 
came out to the intrenchment. The action commenced. All our camp followers and sick men 
went into the fort, where with the latter I remained for 24 hours. Yesterday evening Lai 
Tribedi sent word to the camp followers to come out of the fort. They did so, and were out by 
7 o’clock. The march of the camp followers commenced at 8 P. M. for the hills. The regiment 
might have followed us. My bearers mistook the road, and left me where I was found. The 
regiment might have passed me. There were about 600 men of my regiment at tliis place with 
about 200 men newly levied. There were men from no other regiment at this place. The pay 
of the sepoys was raised to 12 rupees. Lai Tribedi, besides his other allowances as allavildar, 
got Rs. 600 a month and commanded the whole regiment. Tika Ram served under him. The 
Subadars drew their pay. The intrenchment was constructed at the time when the regiment 
first came in here. The guns were brought from Daiiioh, and ten men from each company, that 
were formerly instrueted, worked the guns. Dawa always rode ui>on an elephant and was with 
us in the fort until we came out of it. Lai Tribedi being a huge man cannot ride. Pahar Singh 
was never seen by me riding. Two men were killed, one by a musket, the other by a cannon 
shot. We remained in our own lines which were consirucled when the regiment came in here. 
My hut was near the hospital close to the river. Debi Singh Thakur lived near the temple. 
There were two native doctors with us, Elahi Bakhshand Yad Ali; Hospital stores from Bamoh 
were brought in here. We all lived in the lines with guns. Some bullocks were brought from 
Bamoh and some were furnished by T)obi Singh. Being sick in the hosjtital I could not see 
our parade ground and the quarler-gtiard. Only a few of us had our families with us. The 
deserters have gone to the hills and they will ultimately go to Shahgarh. Gunpowder was 
made by the people here. Lai Tribedi might know whether some treasure was brought from 
Bamoh. There wore about 175 Musalmans in the regiment, out of these about 80 or 00 were 
at Garhakota. 

The Bundelas in the fort might amount to about 1,000 men. The lunniahs Bupi)liod us 
with provisions and sottlod their aecounts. Only two men returned from leave, one a naik, 
brother of Lai Tribedi, and the other a sei)oy. I being sick could not see who put up the flags. 

There was one Baldco Tiwari among us, but he died of fever wlum the regiment came in 
hero. I cannot explain how his medal was found on the body of the sepoy whoso head was taken 
off by a cannon shot. There were only about 15 or 20 so\varH of the Shahgarh Chief at this 
station. I never heard that Tikaram wrote to the Slst that the 52nd and 74th were united to 
promote the cause of religion. 

CAMP GARHAKOTA \ 

\2th February t 1868. > 



APPENDIX IV. 

Mcdwa Fidd Foret. 


Staff. 

♦ Brigadier C. S. Stuart, Ist Bombay Europeans, Commanding. 
Captain Macdonald, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 
Captain Coley, Brigade-Major. 

Captain Tlungerford, Commanding Royal Artillery. 

Major Boileaii, Field Engineer. 

Captain H. O. Mayne, Intelligence Department. 

Lieutenant Thain, Sub-Assistant Commissary General. 

Surgeon Mackenzie, Staff Surgeon. 


Troops. 

1 Htli Light Dragoons (Left Wing), Major Gall. 

Mo. 4 Light Field Battery, Bombay Artillery, Captain J. D. Woolcombo.| 

2 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Captain S. G. G. Orr. 

3 25th Bombay Infantry, Major G. H. Robertson. 

B Company, Madras Sappers and Miners, Captain Brown. 

4 Four Companies, 80th Regiment, Major Keane. 

The Hyderabad Contingent Field Force. 

Major W. A. Orr, 1st Company Artillery, Commanding. 

Licnitcnant F. Samwell, 4th Cavalry, Staff Officer. 

Lieutenant Hastings Fiascr, 4th Cavalry, Staff Officer (succeeded Lieutenant Samwell, wounded 
at Rp.wal). 

Ist Cavalry, Captain H. D Abbott (succeeded by Lieutenant H. Dowker). 

6 3rd Cavalry, Captain S. G. G. Orr (invalided at Indore; succeeded by Captain H. D. Abbott). 

7 4th Cavalry, Captain W. Murray, 
y IstQ^mpany, Artillery. 

8 2nd Company, Artillery. 

8 4tli Company, Artillery, Captain J. D. C. Sinclair. 

^ 3rd Infantry (Wing), Captain J. Sinclair (killed at Jhansi). 

10 6tb Infantry (Wing), Cai3tain G. Hare. 


* Made C. B., March 24th, 1858. Afterwards K. C. B. 
t Brevet-Major, March 1868. 

1 Now 14th (KinR’s) Hussars. 

2 Broken up in 1903. 

3 Now 125th Napier's Rifle?. 

4 2nd Battvlion, Royal Irish Rifles. 

6 Now 20th Deccan Horae, 

6 Broken up in 1903. 

7 Now 30th Lancors (Gordon's Horso), 

8 Disbanded in 1904. 

9 Now 96th Berar Intantry, 

10 Now 98th Infantry. 
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appendix V. 

Hontc of the Matwa Field Force from Ahvmdnmjar to Anrangchad and Mhow. 


Date. 

1857. 

Stages. 

Miles. 

Flngp 

Remarks. 

20th June .. 

Iinampur 

12 

3 


21st ,, 

Wad alia .. 

14 



2211(1 .. 

Toka 

14 


North hank of Coclavory. General Wel- 
h'sley (Duke of Wellington) enc^amped 
lu'ro. (luring the Mahratta War on 
August 22nd, 1803. 

23rd „ .. 

Aurangabad 

20 


A slalion of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

1 ho lorce halted hero to suppress an 
incipient mutiny in the 1st Cavalry. 
A small forc^e. was dctaclied to Bu'l- 
danuduiing this lialt. 

r2th July .. 

(3iauk 

11 


13th „ .. 

Patri 

13 

... 


14th „ 

Bonegaon 

11 



ir)th „ ... 

Pahlud 

0 



1 flth „ 

A junta 

12 



17th „ .. 

Sanirod 

20 

.. 


18th 

Bodar 

14 



19th „ 

Edalabad 

15 

1 


‘:oth „ ... 

Anturli ^ 

13 


Major Follett, 25th Bombay Infantry, 
and many men died here of cholera. 

21st „ 

Burhanpur ^ 

13 


Encamped a mile beyond the town. 
Crossed the Toj)ti by the Hatma ford. 

A company of Gwalior Contingent In- 
fantry disariued herot 

22nd ,i 

Asirgarb ^ 

Carried over «, 

2 

— 

Halt. Camp in the Ram Bagh. 
Brigadier C. S. Stuart assumed com¬ 
mand. Gwalior Infantry disarmed 
hero and some tried and executed. 
Hio fort was taken by a British force 
under Colonel Stevenson in 1803, and 
again by General Doveton in 1819. 
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Date. 

1867. 

Stages. 

Milos. 

Flags. 

Kemarks. 

'll 


Brought forward .. 

.. 

.. 


24th July .. 

Borgaon ... 

13 

*• 


26th „ .. 

Desgaon .. 

24 



26th „ .. 

Dhangaon 

13 



27th .. 

Barwai 

11 


Halt. 

JOth „ .. 

Balwara .. 

11 

- 


Ust „ 

Simrol 

15 


Halt. Colonel H. M. Durand, Officiating 
Agt'nt to th(5 Governor-General in 
Central India, joined hero. 

2nd August.. 

Mhow 

12 

— 

Captain Hungerford’s Bengal Euro¬ 
pean Artillery had held the fort since 
the outbreak of tho mutiny. 


Total .. 


308 


4 





APPENDIX VI. 

Casualties in the Campaign in Malwa* 




Dhar. 

Rawal. 

Mandesar. 


Corps. 


KiUed. 

. 

nd 




•ti 

Remarks. 




Killed. 

a> 

•rJ 

Killed. 

TS 





1 


a 

§ 


fl 

3 

O 











14th Light Dragoons 






1 

10 


No. 4 Light Field Battery 


•• 



... 

.. 

1 


Bengal Artillery 






- 

2 


SGth Regiment 






2 

9 


25th Bombay Infantry ... 


• • 




•• 

4 


Hyderabad Contingent. 









1st Cavalry .. 








No return can 








1)0 found of 

3rd Cavalry 


2 

6 



1 

0 

the caHUHltioa 
at Rawal, 
whicli are naid 

4th Cavalry 


•• 





.. 

to have num- 
bored 100. 

Ist Company, Artillery .. 








Only the Hy¬ 
derabad Con* 








tiiiKont took 

2nd Company, Artillery 

4th Cotnpany, Artillery .. 

3rd Infantry *. 


1 

2 



1 

6 

part iu the 
action. 

5th Infantry 


... 

•• 



1 

6 


Total 

- 

3 

7 

... 


6 

40 



Rawal .—Lieutenant F. Samwcll, Hyderabad Contingent, was dangerously wounded 
in the abdomen. 

Mandesar. — Staff. Lieutenant-Prendergast, Madras Engineers, severely wounded 
(afterwards General Sir H. Prendergast V.C.). 

lUh Light Dragoons .—Lieutenant W. L. Redmayne, killed ; Lieutenants J, Leith, 
L. Gowan, and C. Martin, wounded. * 

'i^ih Bombay Infantry .—Major Q. H. Robertson, Lieutenants C. Jameson, J. P. Forbes, 
and D. B. Young, wounded. 

Bombay Artillery .—Captain Christie (who was afterwards killed by a tiger) was dan¬ 
gerously wounded. 

One Sergeant, 8bth Regiment, and 3 privates, 25th|Bombay Infantry, died of wounds, 
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APPENDIX VII. 

The Central India Field Force, 

Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., Commanding. 

Captain Rose, A.D.C. 

Captain Wood, A.A.G. 

Captain Macdonald, A.Q.M.G. 

Major Boileau, Commanding Royal Engineers. 

Captain Ornmaney, Commanding Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant Haggard, C(»mmissary of Ordnance. 

Lieutenant Lyster, Interpreter. 

Surgeon Arnott. 

Surgeon Vaughan. 

ist Brigade. 

Brigadier C. S. Stuart. 

One Squadron, 14th Light Dragoons (now the I4th (King’s) Hussars), Captain Gall. 
On(! troop, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry (now the 33rJ Queen’s Own Light Cavalry). 

HhthRegiment (2nd Royal Irish Rifles), Lieutenant-Colonel LowlIi. 

2lat Company, R.E. 

25th Bombay Infantry (now 125th Napier’s Rifles), Major G. H. Robertson. 

No. 4 Battery, European Artillery, Captain Woolcombo. 

„ „ „ Captain Oinmaney. 

Bombay Sappers and Minora. 

2nd Brigade. 

Brigadier C. Steuart, C.B., 14th Light Dragoons. 

Head Quarters, 14th Light Dragoons, Major Scudamore. 

Hoad Quarters, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, Major Forbes, C. B. 

3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Captain H. D. Abbott (succeeded Captain S. G. 
Orr, invalided from Indond- 

3rd Bombay European Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell. 

24th Bombay Infantry (now the I24th Baluchistan Infantry). 

No. 1 Troop, Horse Artillery, Captain Lightfoot.* 

Field Battery. 

Madras Sappers and Minors. 

Siege train. 

* Took command after Lieutenant-Colonel S. Turnbull was killed at Jhansi. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

RotUe Irom Aurangabad to Tloahangabad and Sehnre offfte Force under Brigadier C. Stemrt. 



Date. 






1857. 

Stage. 

Milos. 

Flng 

*• Remakes. 

let 

November 

Sangvi 

8 

2 


2ad 


Pulmari ... 

10 

6 

Halt Oonoral Wellesley (Duke of Wei- 






hngton) encamped here with his 

4 th 


Nygaon ... 

10 

2 


fith 


Pahlud 

18 

... 

oncampod here in 

Gth 


Ajanta 

13 


General Wellesley encamped hero on 
Oetobor 30 th, 1803, after the battle 
of Assaye. 

7th 

» .. 

Fardapur 

4 

6 

Road down the pass. 

8th 


Samrod .« 

16 

4 


9th 


Bodar 

14 

2i 


10 th 


Edalabad 

14 

1 

The Hyderabad Contingent Field Force 

nth 

» .. 

Anturii 

13 

... 

was encamped here for some time. 

12th 


Burhanpur 

14 

u 

Ford over the Tapti River. 

13th 

f$ . • 

Asirgarh .. 

16 


Halt. 

15th 

ff 

Rustam pur 

19 

4 

Halt. 

21st 

99 «• 

Khandwa., 

12 



22nd 

„ ... 

Keirgaon 

18 



23rd 

»» M. 

Ghisur 

14 



24th 

>» ... 1 

Chepabara ^ 

16 

6 


25th 

»# ... ] 

Harda .« 

21 

4 


26th 

„ ] 

Dattia 

16 

6 


27th 

„ « S 

•eoni 

9 

7 I 




Carried over 

•• 
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Date. j 

1 

Stage. 

Miles. 

j Flags. 

Bemarks. 

1867. 1 




i 

Brought forward .. 


1 

1 - 


! Doloria . / 

16 



28th November 

Hoahangabod 

16 


Halt. 

89tli „ .. 

Nazzarganj 

3 

1 

CroKHing the Narbada on 7th and 

8th December 



8th. Few boats available, and camels 
and horses (grossed at (Jhundri Ghaut, 
6 milcis above Hoshangabad. 




Piprani .. 

11 

O 

Halt. Grossed a track over the ghaut. 

etb „ .. 



(arts did not arrive until midnight 





of 2nd day. 

12th .. 

BiHhenkhcra 

9 

2 


I3th „ .. 

Dipu 

7 

1 


14th „ 

Bhopal 

15 

2 

Halt. 

16th „ .. 

Panda 

13 

1 


17th' „ .. 

Sebore 

1 8 

5 



Total .. 

377 

7 






APPENDIX IX 


Route from Seknre to Jhansi of Head Quarters and 2nd Brigade^ Cmtral India Field For(^ 
under command of Major-(Jeneral Sir Hugh Jlose, K-C.B. 


Date. 

1858. 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Flnga. 

Ebmarks. 

Ifith January 

Kajuria .. 

11 



17th ,, 

Bhopal 

10 

6 


18th „ .. 

Balainpur 

13 

4 


19th „ .. 

Gulgaon .. 

12 

1 


20th „ .. 

Bhilaa 

9 

6 


21at „ .. 

K arri 

10 

6 


22nd „ 

Gariapur .. 

12 

6 


23rd „ .. 

Bagrod 

9 

6 


24th „ .. 

Pvaliatgarh 

12 

1 

Country covered with jungle. Halt 
for siege of fort. 

2nd February 

Sehura 

13 

... 


3rd M 

Saugor 

11 

6 

Halt. 

9th „ .. 

Sanoda .... 

10 


Halted 2 hours at Shahpur. 

loth „ 

Garhakota 

18 


Halt for siege of fort. Encamped at 
Bupari, 2 miles west. 

14tb „ .. 

IMagrone .. 

10 


15th „ .. 

Saugor 

18 


Halt 

27th „ .. 

Rani pur a 

8 



28th „ ... 

Bandri 

9 



1st March .. 

Rajwaa .. 

9 

... 

Passed the villages of Chauki and 
Jigni. Encamped close to the Mai- 
thone road. Halt. 

3rd 

Papna 

18 

... 

Battle of Madanpur Pasa 

6th „ .. 

Maraurt ... ». 

7 


Halt and fort taken. 

Wb „ 

Kumhari .» «. 

Carried over 

14 
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Date. 

1868. 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Kemares. 


Brought toward 


• • 


10th March .. 

Banpur .. 

ir> 

4 

Fort and residence of the Banpur 
.Baja. Halt. 

12th „ 

Belori 

12 



13th „ 

Jamalpur 

13 

- 


14th 

Tal Bahat 

11 


Halt. 

17th „ 

SiraHgaon 

7 


Left bank of Betwa Ri^or. Halt. 

20th „ 

Simra 

Total .. 

18 

324 

5 








APPENDIX X. 


Route of the Brigade^ Central India Field Force^ from Mhow to Jhansi^ under command of 
Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B, 


Date. 

1858- 

Stage. 

Miles 

Flnga 

Rbmakks. 

6th February 

Indore Residency ... 

13 

22 

Halt. CroHHed 4 largo nullahs ncd 
Katki river, l)ridg(Hl. Encamping 
ground on the Agra road. 

8 th ,, 

Rakaehia ... 

12 

7 

The Royal Artillery returned to Mhow 
to receive 4 guns, under Captain 
Omiu alley. 

9th 

Dewaff 

10 

1 

Halt. A moderate sized town, the 
rosidoneo of a RajA ^ 

11th „ .. 

Tonk 

11 

3 


12th „ 

Maksi ... 

10 

2| 


13 th „ .. 

Tintori 

6 

H 


14th „ ... 

Suncra 

14 

0 

Halt. 

16 th „ 

Sarangpur 

10 

... 

Halt to enable the Royal Artillery 
to rejoin the Brigade. 

19 th „ 

Udenkhora 

12 

- 

20th „ ... 

Dainli ... 

10 

6 


21st „ 

Biaora '«• 

14 

H 

Halt. 

23rd „ ... 

Amargorh 

12 

7f 


24 th .. .. 

Barsad 

10 

3 

Hilly and jungle country began. 

25 th „ ... 

Raghogarh 

12 

2i 


26th „ 

Goona «. 

10 

4 

Halt for instructions from Sir Hugh 
Bose. Received orders to proceed 
to Isagarh. 

Ist March ... 

Pinighati 

12 

3i 

Orders received to change the route to 
Chandori. 

2nd „ ... 

Shadaura 

6 

2 


8rd n ^ 

Paohar «. 

Carried over «. 

9 


The siege train and escort, which had 
been one march behind, joined the 
Force. 
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Date. 

1868. 

Stage. 

Miles. ; 

Flngs. 

Remarks. 


Brought forwad .. 


- J 


4th March .. 

Ararod 

0 


PifTinulty in crossing ford from Amrod 
acioss 7 iala . 

6th „ 

Kiirwassa 

i " 



(5th 

Fatiabad 

7 

6 


7th „ 

1 Rarnnagar ». 

2 

i 


Camp moved to tiii.s small village for 
tte siege c>f Clunu'eri, wliich was be¬ 
sieged and taken by assault on the 
17th March. 

10th „ .. 

1 

1 

Paranpura 

L 

3 i 


1 ^ miles north-east of Chanderi on the 
Jhansi road. Halt lor repacking 
siege train stores and demolitam of 
fort. Orders receiv(^d to send left 
Wing, 14th Light Dragoons, in ad¬ 
vance to Jhansi. 

2lst „ 

Loft bank of Or River 

9 

4 

lie yards broad. 

22n(l „ 

Akroui 

14 

3J 


23rd „ 

Left bank of Budan 
River. 

9 

n 

16 yards broad. 

24th „ 

Nagda •• 

10 

4 


26th „ 

Jhansi ^ ^ 

19 


Made a forced march, leaving the siege 
train and escort to do the dis¬ 
tance in two marches. Joined the 
Hea<l Quarters and encaini)ed in an 
open plain near the 2nd Brigade. 


Total .. 

30H 

r 




APPENDIX XI. 


lididc of the \8l Brigadet Central India Field Force, from Jhun to Kfilpi, tinder command of 
Alajor-Ccncral ISir Hugh Hose, K.(\B. 


Date. 

1868 

Stage. 

Miles. 

FIngft. 

Remarks, 

2()th April .. 

Baragaon 

9 


Head Quarters and 1st Brigade 
marched cw roM/c! to Kal{>i. Halt. 

28 th 

Chirgaon .. 

12 


Ooiintry flat and cultivated. 

29th „ 

Simri 

7 



30th „ 

Moth 

9 

• • 


1st May 

Punch 

9 


Halt to await arrival of ‘2nd Brigade. 

Gth „ .. 

Lohari 

10 


Diverged from higli road to Kalpi. 

7th „ .. 

Kunch 

11 


Battle of Kunch. Halt. 

9th „ 

Hardoi 




10th „ 

Oral 

0 



nth „ .. 

Saudi 

8 



13th „ 

Itaiira 

9 


Halt to enable 2nd Brigade to join. 

l6th „ 

i 

Golauli «. i 

12 

— 

On southern bank of the Jumna. A 
small village miles east of Kalpi. 

Engaged in ojieratioua until 23rd 
May. 

23rd ,, 

K al pi .. 4. 

4 

4 

Halt. A moderate sized town. The 
road lies throtigh f’avincs. 


totdl 

1 

118 

4 



2K 
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Officers Killed and Wounded. 

Fahatgarh. —Subadar Bahadur Singh, 24th Bombay Infantry, wounded. 

Barodia. —Captain Neville, R. E., Jemadar Ahmad Husain Khan, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent,' killed. 

Captains J. Macdonald and E. Campbell and Lieutenant H. H. Lyster, Staff, Lieutenant R. 
Pitman, Ist Troop Horse Artillery; Lieutenant R. Weetmacott, 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Coatin* 
gent; Jemadar Ghulam Husain Khan, wounded. 

Chandcri .—Lieutenant Moresby, R. A., killod- 

Captoin Keatinge, Political Agent; Lieutenants Lewis and Cochrane, 80ih, wounded. 

Betwa Fiver. —Lieutenant-Colonel S. Turnbull, Ist Troop Horse Artillery ; Cai)tain J. G. 
Lighifoot, 2nd Company, Reserve Artillery ; Lieutenant H. Clark, Ressaidar Sikandar Ali 
Reg, 3rd ('avalry, Hyderabad Contingent; Jomodar Sayyid Nur Ali, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, wounded. 

JJiarifti. —IJcutenant-Colonol S. Turnbull, mortally wounded. 

Lieutenants \V. G. 1). Dick, Bombay Sap|H*rs and Miners, and Meiklejohn ; Captain Sinclair, 
3rd Infantry, Hyderabad Contingeht; Lieutenant Park, 24th Bombay Infantry ; Surgeon Stock, 
killed. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Cruickshank, R. E. ; Lieutenant G. Simpson, 4-2nd Artillery ; Captain 
C. Darby, Lieutimants J. G. Dartnell, W.R. M. Holroyd, R. F. Lev is ; Ensigns S. W. Sowell and 
C. Fowler, S(ith Regiment; Captain Sand with and Assi-stant Surgeon Miller, 3rd Kuroiieans ; 
Lieutenant F. R. Fox and Jemadar Ali Khan, Madras Sapiiers and Miners; 2nd-Lieutenant 
J. Bonus, Bombay Saj)pers and Miners ; Subadar Sainaji Abaji. 24th Bombay Infantry ; Lieute¬ 
nant J. J. Fenwick, Subadar Kishen Singh, Jemadar Raghoji Powar, 25th Bombay Infantry ; 
Captain H. 1). Abbott. Lieutenant IL C. Dowker, and Jemadar Muhammad Din Klian, 1st 
Cavalry, Hyderabad (Contingent; Captain W.Murray. Jemadars Hunuman Singh, and Sayyid 
Nur Mi, Uh ('avalry, Hyderabad* Contingent, vSergeant Major Dixon, Subadar Husain 
Bakhsli, Jemadar Ganga Singh. 5tli Infantry, Hydeiabatl Contingenc, wounded. 

Lohari .—Lieutenants Armstrong and W. A. Donne, and Ensign W. IL Newport, 3rd 
Eui’opeans ; Lieutenant W. Ros(‘, 25tb Bombay Infantry, wounded. 

Kunch .—Ressaidar Safdar Ali Beg, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, killed. 

Captain W. MacMabon, 14tb Light Ihagoods ; LieutenantBaigiie, D. A. C^. M. G. ; Risaldar 
Zulfikar Ali Beg, 3rd ('avalry, Hyderabad Contingent; Jemadar Chobi Singh, 2ud Company, 
Artillery, Hyderabad Contingent, wounded. 

Kalpi. —LicutenantBaigrie, D. A. Q. M. G.,killed. 

Sir H. Rose, Ctiloncd Wetherall, Chief of the Staff, Captains Cockburn and Lyster, 
A. Th C. ; Subadar Bhairu Singh, 3rd Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, wounded. 

Bilayan. —Lieutenant Westmacott, 4tb Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent; Subadar Shaikh 
Ahpit^d A.lj, Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, wounded. 




APPENDIX XIII. 


BouU of the iit Dfigade, Central India Field Force, from Kalpi to Owatior, under command of 
Major-Oeneral Sir Hugh Rose, K-C,B, 


Date. 

1858. 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Flngs. 

Esmabks. 

5ind June 


SaraeU 

- 

- 

7 

- 

1st Brigade marched en route to 
Gwalior; country flat. 

Srd 

t* 

- 

Atari a 

- 


10 

- 

Water brackish; road partly through 
ravines. 

4th 

» 


Jalaun 

- 

- 

12 

- . 


5th 

M 


Bangra 

• 


9 



6th 

ft 


Mohana 


- 

9 

- 

Left bank of Pahuj River. 

7th 

ft 


Jetpura 

- 

- 

11 


Water very brackish. 

8th 

ft 

• 

Indurkhi 

« 


7 

- 

Small village with strong mud fort on 
right bank of Sind River. Encamp¬ 
ed on loft bank of river. Halt. 

nth 

ft 

«i 

Amain 

.. 

- 

11 



12th 

ft 

- 

Dagaon 

- 

« 

13 

- 

Water scarce, but abundant, IJ miles 
south at Bilauni. 

14th 

ft 

Mi 

Supaoli 

— 

— 

10 

• 

Halt. 

16th 

ft 

mm 

Morar Cantonments. 

10 


Cantonments on right bank of river 
Morar and 6 miles from the Lashkar 
country begins to get hilly. 


• ' 




(Total 

109 

1 

- 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Casualties in the Gwaliob Campaign. 
In the Operationa before Qwalior. 


1 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Bbmabks. 

8th Hussars 

I4th Light Dragoons 

8 

8 

4 

Lieutenant J. Reilly died of sun¬ 
stroke ; Lieutenant R. Jenkins 
and Assistant Surgeon Sherlock 
wounded. One man xnortallV 
wounded. 

1st Bombay Light Cavalry .. 

1 

6 

Cornet W. Mills killed. Captain 
W. Anderson wounded. 

# 

3rd Cavalry Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent. 

2 

3 


3rd Troop, Horse Artillery .. 

•• 

4 


4th Company, 2nd Battalion, 
Artillery. 

1 

2 

One mortally wounded. 

7l8t Highland Light Infantry.. 

6 

7 ^ 

Lieutenant Wyndhara Neavey 
killed. 

95th Regiment 

1 

16 j 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. R. Raines, 

1 Lieutenants J. W. Crealook and 
J. M. Sexton wounded. Hnie Tnpn 
mortally wounded. 

Artillery 

1 

2 

One man mortally wounded. 

10th Bombay Infantry 

... 

3 


26th Bombay Infantry 

2 

7 

Lieutenant W. Rose killed. 

Total « 

22 

62 
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— 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

14th Light Dragoons 


1 

1st Troop, Horse Artillery — 

2 


3rd Troop, Horse Artillery 

1 

«. 

3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent. 

1 

3 

Meade *B Horse «. — 


4 

Total 

■ 

8 


Eemabes. 




APPENDIX XV. 

Saugor Field Division. 

Major-General G. C. Whitlock, Commanding. 

Lieutenant Homan, 50th Madras Infantry, A. T). C, 

Major R. Hamilton, A. A. G. 

Captain Lawder, A. Q. M. G. 

Major Ludlow, Field Engineer. 

Major Barrow, Commissary of Ordnance. 

{Surgeon Davidson, Superintending Surgeon. 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Major T. Oakes, Commanding. 

Lieutenant Roe, 12th Laneors, Brigade-Major. 

Left Wing, 12th Lancers, Captain Prior. 

Squadron, 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Captain A. W- Maointiro. 

Artillery. 

Brigadier W. IT. Miller, Commanding. 

A Troop, European Horse Artillery, Major Mem. 

F. Troop, Nativ(5 Horae Artillery, Major Brice. 

D(itacrhmeTit, Royal Artillery, Captain Palmer. 

Detachment, Madras Foot Artillery, Major Lavie. 

No. 1 Horse Battery, Lieutenant Pope. 

Engineers. 

Detachment, Madras Supi^crs and Miners. 

I si Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier Carpenter, Commanding. 

Major Hodson, Brigade-Major. 

* 3rd ISladras Euro])oans, Colonel E. Apthorp. 

1st Madras Infantry. 

Delaehment, 50th Madras Infantry. 

2nd Brigade. 

Brigadier J. MacDufI, 

Major Dorehill, Brigade-Major. 

Dr. Barclay, Senior Surgeon, Cavalry. 

Major W. Davis, Commanding. 

8th Irregular Cavalry, Mir Hussain Ali. 

Metge’s Sikh Horse, Lieutenant Dick. 

Jhansi Mounted Police, Lieutenant Sawers 

No. 6 Battery, Royal Artillery, Captain F. Ommanoy. 

Detachment, H. M.’s 43rd Regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Primrose. 

Jhansi Foot Police. 

• Now 2nd Battalion, Iloyal Inniakilling Fusiliert. 


1 2 
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APPENDIX XVT, 


Route of the Nasirdbad Brigade, Rajputana Field Force, under the command of Brigadier 
R. Honner, C. B., from l%th December, 1858, io March, 1850, 


Date. 







1858. 

Stages. 


Miles. 

Flngs. 

Remarks. 



From Nasirabad. 




18th 

December 

Kumaria 


8 

6 


19 th 

>» 

Binai 

•• 

10 

4 


20th 

99 

Agucha 

•• 

16 

2 


21st 

- 

Chota Lamba 

18-r 


31 

7 

"Arrived 9-20 a.m. 



Sanganir .. 

13-6 j 




^Arrived 9-45 r.M. 

24th 


Hamirgarh 


14 

6 


25th 


Cliittor 


21 



Slst 

1859. 

Bassi 


14 



1st 

January 

Barandi .. 


16 

7 


2nd 


Mandalgarh 


10 



6th 

» 

Dhamni ., 


13 

6i 


0th 

t» 

Johagpur 


13 

72 


7th 

tt 

Kuchawara 


13 

C| 


8tb 

ft 

Duni 


15 

H 


9th 

ft 

Nagar 


14 

H 


10th 

»» 

Karwax 


25 

2 


nth 

»» 

Uniara «. 

... 

14 

7 


12th 

t* 

Burwara .« 

... 

13 

3i 


3th 

n 

Isarda 

12-ir 


28 

H 

r Arrived 8-30 a.m. 



J allai 

1G-1|^ 



Arrived 6-30 f.m. 

14th 

tt 

Dattiili 


- 

18 

4 ’ 




. Carried or er •• 


- 
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Date. 

1859. 

8tago. 

• 

Milos. 

Kings. 

Remarks. 



Brought forward .. 

•• 

•• 


15th January 

liulaot 


12 

4 


16th 

tt 

Manpura.. 

Diusa 

18-1| 

C-7j 

25 

•* 

f Arrived 8-46 a.m. ; left 11-30 a.m. 

1 

( Arrived 2-16 r.M. 

19th 

jt 

Sankotra .. 


19 

0 


20th 

tt 

Gatwara .. 


18 

1 


21nt 

tt 

Raipura .. 


20 

2 


22nd 

tt 

Dhui 

• 

11 

1 


23rd 

tt 

Ringas 


20 

7 


24th 

tt 

Aatia 


10 



26th 

tt 

Kishongarh 


11 

6 


27th 

tt 

Sambar .. 


19 

2 


28th 

tt 

Ilarmara ,. 


24 

2 


29th 

tt 

Ajmere .. 


25 

5 


3lBt 

tt 

Govindgarh 


23 

5i 


let 

February 

Barra Padu 


14 

U 


2nd 


Chondaran 


24 

J 


3rd 

ttt 

Tosina 


22 



4tb 

tt 

Kattoli .. 

... 

17 



6th 

tt 

Duguli 

... 

11 

6 


7th 

tt 

Surpalia .. 

11-0*1 

11 . 3 J 



j"Arrived at 8-15 a.m. ; left at 10-30 a.m. 



Dai 

26 


tArrivod at 3-30 p.m. 

8th 

tt 

Garerha ... 

10-4') 

32 


j'Arrived 9-16 a.m. ; left 11-46 a.m. 



Alai 

16 -cJ 

2 

1 Arrived 5-30 p.m., 3 wells 200feetdeep, 

L great difficulty in obtaining water. 

9th 

tt 

Baswani .» 

16-4-^ 

29 


C Arrived 7-40 a.m. ; left 10 a.m. 



Gowar 

13-1J 

6 

(^Arrived 3-20 p.m. 



Carried over 


... 
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Date. 





1869. 

Stage. 

Miles. 

Elngs. 

Remarks. 


Brought forward 


• • 


10th February 

Bhani « 17-7^ 

42 

4 

fArrived 7-16 a.m. ; left 10-46 a.m. 


Kussana 24-5J 



1 Arrived 5-30 P.M., 11th and 12th at* 
taoked the rebels and killed 226, 

13th „ 

Bhanwi 

16 

3i 


14 th „ 

Sujat 

21 

n 


15th 

Rajgiya ... 

16 

3} 


ICth „ 

Awah 





Siwaa 

23 



19th 

Khirwa — 

16 

n 


24th „ 

Muwawaa 

14 

7 


25th „ 

Chandra wal 

19 

6 i 


20 th „ i 

Birr 

17 

4i 


27th 

Boaweir 

19 

2 


28th „ 1 

Liri 

17 

.. 


1st March 

Nasirabad 

14 

2 



Total ... 

984 

61 








APPENDIX XVII. 

Statement of Tantia Topi tahenat Camp Muahairi, lOth 1850, in presence of Major 

MeadCy Commanding Field Force. 

My name is Tantia Topi; my father’s name is Pandurang, inhabitant of Jola*Pargana, 
Patoda Zilla, Nagar. I am a resident of Bithur. I am about forty-five years of age, in the 
service of Nana Sahib, in the grade of companion or aidc-de-camp. 

Jn the month of May, 1857, the Collector of Cawnporo sent a note to the Nana Sahib at 
Bithur, asking him to forward his wife and ebiklrcn to ICngland. The Nana consented to do 
so, and four days later the Collector wrote io him to ‘oring his troops iu from Bithur. I went 
with the Nana and about one hundred sojioys and throe hundred matchloc'lvmeu and two guna 
to the Collector’s house at Cawnporo. The Collector was thou iu the intrench ment and not in 
his house. Ho sent us word to remain, and we stopped for the night at his house. The Col¬ 
lector came in the morning and told theNanatooccn]>y his own house which was in Cawnpore. 
We remained there four days, and the gentleman said it was fortunate we had come to his 
aid, as the sopoy.s were disobedient, and that he would apply to the Concral on our behalf. 
The General wrote to Agra, udienco word came that arrangements M'ould b(^ made for the pay 
of our men. Two days afterwards the three regimenbs of infantry and the 2nd Light Cavalry 
surrounded us and im])risoned the Nana and myself in the Tr('asury, and plundered the 
magazine and Treasury of everything tliey eonlamed, leaving nothing in (utln'r. The Sepoys 
made over two lakhs and eleven thousand rnp(><\s to the Nana, kci'ping (heir own sentries 
over it. The Nana was also under charge of the.a^ sentries and tlu' Sepoys who were with ns 
joined the rebels. After this l lu' w lioh' army marched from that phiee, a?ul the rebels tooktho 
Nana Sahib and myself and all onr at!(Midants w dh them, and said, onie to Delhi.” Hav¬ 
ing gone six tnilcs from rawn()or(;, the Nana Sahih said (!ia( a.s th(‘day was far spent, it 
was better to halt, and march next day. They agr<M>!i and halt(‘d. In the morning tho 
whole army told the Nana to go with them towards Dellu. lf('refuses!, a-nd they then said 
“ Come with us to Cawnpore, and light there.” 'J'lu' .Nana ohjoeted to this, hut they would 
not listen tohim, and so, taking him as a prisoiu'v, tlngy marched towards Cawnporo, and 
began to fight there. The fighting eontiniH'd for f wenty-four days, and on tho twenty-fourth 
day the General raised the/flag of peace, and the lighting ceased. The Nana got a female 
who had boon ca])tur(;d before to write a nolo to Oem'ral Wheeler, that tho Sepoys would not 
obey his orders, and that if he wished he would get hoafs and convey him and those with 
liim in the intrenolimeut as far a.s Allahabad. An answer came from the General that ho ap¬ 
proved of this arrangement, and the same evening tin*. General sent tho Nana something over 
one lakh of rupees, and authorised him to keep tho amount. The following day I went and 
got ready forty boats, and having cauHinl all the gcntlemon, ladies, and children to get into 
the boAts, I started them off to Allahabad. In the meantime the whole army, artillery 
included, having got ready, arrived at the river Ganges. The Sepoys jumped into tho 
water and oommenoed a massacre of all the men, women, and children, and sot tho boats on 
fire. They dostroyod thirty-nine boats. One, however, escaped as far as KolaKankar, but 
was there caught and brought back to Cawnporo, and all on board of it destroyed. Four 
days after this the Nana said he was going to Bithur to keep tho anniversary of his 
mother’s death ; the Sepoys allowed him to go, some of them accompanying him. Having 
kept the anniversary, they brought him hack to Cawnpore, and look for their pay tho 
money they had first made over to tho Nana’s charge, and madi^ arrangements to fight 
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against Hasan Fatehpnr, where they heard some Europeans had axrlred from Allahabad, 
and they told the Nana to accompany them. The Nana refused. The Nana and I remained 
atCawnpore, and sent Jaw ala Persad, the Nana’s Agent, with them to Fatehpur. Being 
defeated there, they retreated to Cawnpore and the European force pressed them the whole 
way to Cawnpore, when there was a battle for about two hours, and the rebel army was 
again defeated, and ran away from Cawnpore. Under these circumstances the Nana and 
I fled to Bithur, arriving there at midnight, and the rebel army followed us. Next morning 
the Nana, taking some money with him, went to Fatehpur. The rebel army followed and 
looted the place. The Nana, Bala Sahib, Rao Sahib, and I, with all our wives, crossed 
the Ganges in boats, and arrived at Fatehpur in the Lucknow territory, and put up with 
the Chaudri Bhopal Singh. Some days passed, when the 42nd Native Infantry arrived 
at Sheorajpur, and wrote to the Nana to send them some one to take them to him. 

I went and told them that the Nana had sent for them. In the meantime the English 
army had arrived, and the 42nd went to Bithur and fought there. I accompanied them, and 
having been defeated wo fled, crossed the Ganges, and came to the Nana. Some days later 
I received orders from the Nana to go to Gwalior, and bring back to fight the English such of 
the Contingent as were at Morar. I went to Morar, and brought back the Contingent to 
Kalpi. The Nana had sent his brother, the Bala Sahib, to Kalpi, and according to his order 
I went with the army to fight against Cawnpore, leaving a small force and magazine at 
Kalpi. At Cawnpore there was a battle which lasted eleven days, when the rebel army 
was defeated, and we all ran away. Next day wo fought at Sheorajpur, and, having boon de¬ 
feated, we ran away, taking fifteen guns with us. I and the Bala Sahib and the Rao Sahib, who 
had been sent by the Nana to Cawnpore, ero.ssed the Gang<?^ at Nana Mau-ki-Ghat. We re¬ 
mained at Khora for the night. I got orders from the Rao Sahib to go and take charge of 
the small force and magazine left at Kalpi, in obedience to which I went there. After my 
arrival at Kalpi I received orders from the Nana to go and attack Charkhari, and that the 
Rao Sahib would be sent after mo. T accordingly w^ent to Charkhari with 900 sepoys, 200 
cavalry, and 4 guns, and lighting began. Four days afterwards the Rao Sahib came to 
Kalpi. I fought at Charkhari for eleven days, and took it. I took 24 guns and three lakhs 
of rupees from the Raja. The Rajas of Banjnirand Shahgarh and Divan Doshpat and Dau- 
lat Singh, the Kuchwaya Kharwala. and a groat gathering of people joined me there at 
this time. I received a note from the Rani of Jliansi to the effect that she was waging war 
with the Europeans, and begging me to come to lier aid. I reported this to the Rao Sahib 
at Kalpi. The Rao came to Jaipur and gave mo permission to goto the assistance of the 
Rani. Accordingly T went to dhansi and halted at Barwa Sagar. There Raja Man Singh 
came and joined me. The next day about a mile from Jhansi our army had a fight with the 
English Army. At this time we had 22,000 men and 2S guns. In this battle we wore 
defeated. Part of the rebel army with 4 or 5 guns tied to Kalpi, and I went to the same 
place by way of Bhander and Knnch, with 200 sepoys. The Rani arrived at Kalpi the same 
evening as myself, and begged the Rao Sahib to give her an army that she might go and 
fight. The following morning the Rao Sahib ordered a parade of all the troops, and told me 
to accompany the Rani to battle. Accordingly I accompanied her with an army, and 
there was a battle at Kimoh which lasted until noon. We were again defeated, and I fled to 
Chirki, which is about four miles from Jalaun, where my people were. The Baohad a 
battle afterwards at Kalpi, and was defeated, and he and his whole army arrived at 
Gopalpur; we all marched thence towards Gwalior. We had one day’s fight with 
Maharaja Sindhia and defeated him. Three days afterwards all Sindhia’s army joined the 
Boo Sahib, and having procured from the Gwalior treasury through Amarchand Batia, 
the treasurer, suffloient funds, pav was distributed to the army. Ram Rao Govind 
was also with us. Some days after the English army arrived at Gwalior from Kalpi, and a 
force also came from Sirpiir. Fighting again took place and continued for four or five 
days, during which the Rani of Jhansi was killed. Ram Rao Govind had her corpse burnt 
and w© were all defeated and fled, taking 26 guns with us, W© reached Jaora-Alipur, a^d 
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remained there during the night. Next morning wo were attacked, and fought for an hour 
and a half. We fired five shots, tho English army fired four shots, and we then ran off, leaving 
all our guns. We crossed the Chambal and reached Tonk. The Nawab ofTonk 
fought with us, and we took four guns from him. With these guns we proceeded to Bhil- 
wara by way of Madhopur and Indargarh. Wo were there attacked by the English force, 
and I fied during the night, accompanied by my army and guns. At that time I had 
8,000 or 9,000 men and 4 guns. We halted a night at Kotra, four miles from Nathdwara. 
Next morning we marched towards Patan, and, after proceeding about a mile, the 
English army arrived. We left our guns and fled, reaching Patau as fugitives. The 
Nawab of Banda, who had come with us from Kalpi, and tho Nawab of Kumona, 
who had joined us at Indurkhi, wore both with us. On our arrival at Patan we 
conquered the Raja, got possession of his guns and magazines, and surrounded tho palace. 
Next day I told the Raja to give mo some money to pay tho expenses of my army. 
He said ho could give mo only live lakhs of rupees. 1 returned and told tho Rao 
Sahib this. Next day the Rao Sahib sent for tho Raja and demanded 25 lakhs. 
Tho Raja declared that ho could not give more than live lakhs ; but after some 
discussion it was settled that he should pay fifteen. Tho Raja said lie would go to 
his palace and send this sum. He wont accordingly, and sent two and a quarter lakhs m 
cash, and promised that the rest should follow. By next day he had paid up live lakhs. 

Imam AU, Wooriie-Major, 5eii Irregular Cavalry, ill-treated tho Raja, who lied during 
the night. Wo remained there five days, and issued three months’ pay to our troops at the 
monthly rate of thirty rupees to each sowar and twelve rupees to each foot soldier. Wo 
then marched for Sironj, taking eighteen guns with us. On rcaehing Rajgarh the English 
army came up and attacked us. Wc loft our guns and lied, reaching Sironj by way of Nija 
Kila. We halted at Sironj eight days, and proceeded thence to Isagarh. On arrival we de¬ 
manded supplies, but tho people woml not give them. We, therefore, atta(‘ked and plundered 
the place. Wo halted tho following day, and the Rao Sahib told mo to go to Cbaiideri 
while he went round by Talbahat. 1 accordingly went to Cliandori and the Rao Sahib to 
Lalitpur. On reaching Chaiideri, four shots were first fired on us from tho fort, which we 
attacked and fought with Sindhia’s Agent. After three days wo marched from Chanderi 

towards Maugraoli, taking eleven guns, seven of which wo got from isagarh and four from 

Sironj. On our march to Mangraoli we mot the English army. Shots were fired for a short 
time, when we left all our guns and fled. 

I reached Jakhlaun, and next day went to Sultaiipur, where the Rao Sahib also arrived. 
After three days the English force arrived, and the Rao Sahib took his army to Jakhlaun, 
and some firing took place there. I was not present in this light. The Rao Sahib returned 
to Lalitpur, and the following day proceeded to Kajuria and halted there. Next day the 
Enclish army came up just as wo were going to march, and an action began which lasted an 
^ and a half. Wo then left all our guns and fled, and reached Talbahat. We halted 
thTe and the foUowing day went to Jakhlaun, and then to Etawah, 12 miles distant, where 
® stopped. Wo there heard that the English army was coming to surround us, and 
ohed at* night. The English force came up in the morning, and our army became 
ted I accompanied the Rao Sahib, and we proceeded vid Rajgarh, and crossed the 
N^^ada and got to Khargon. The troops with us burned tho Government thana (station) 
^ bungalow at Kandula. This was about four months ago. At Khargon there were 
of Holkar’s troops—one hundred and forty troopers, a company of infantry, and 
ns These we forced to join us and took with us the following day when we 
bed towards Gujrat, crossing tho high road where tho telegraph wire ran. The Sepoys 
h ^ k tho wire and plundered seven carts which were on the road proceeding with Govern- 
^ rtv towards Gwalior, and seized tho chaprasis and chaukidars who wore with tho 
mont to them. Some of the Chaukidars were hanged by them. We there 

UUh^high road and proceeded westward. Next day we wore surprised by the English 
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£#r06, ind'^leaving OUT two guns we fled and reached the Narbada. An officer with a hund¬ 
red men was on the opposite bank. Our force began to cross and the officer and troopers ran 
off. We plundered the village of Chikla, and marched thence at midnight. After proceeding 
34 miles we halted at Rajpur. Next day we took 3,900 rupees and three horses from the 
Baja of that place, and went on to Chota Udepur. The following day the English force sur¬ 
prised us, some of them were killed and some of ours. From Chota Udepur we went to Deo- 
garh Bari, and our army became separated. There was jungle at that plac , and I lialted 
there two days Our troops having been assembled again, we went to Banswara. There 
our men plundered sixteen or seventeen camel loads of cloth belonging to a merchant. We 

went thence to Salomar, and I called on Kaisar Singh, Agent to the Udaipur Raja, to furnish 

us with supplies. He sent us some, and we started the following day with the intention of 
going to Udaipur. However, on the way we received news of the English force, and re¬ 
traced our steps to Bhilwara- Wo remained there two days and then proceeded to Partab- 
garh where we fought for two hours with a body of English troops from Neemuch. About 
8 o’clock in the evening wo ran off, and halted six miles east of Mandesar. We then went 
by throe stages to Zirapur. An English force surprised us there, and we were again surprised 
bv another force at Chapra Baraud. We fled thence to Nahargarh, at which place nine shots 
were fired at us from guns. We moved out of range, and halted for the night, and the Rao 
Sahib sent Risaldar Nannu Khan to call Raja Man Singh. The Raja came and accompani¬ 
ed us to a place about two miles from Paron, where we halted. We remained there two days 

end on the third went on to a place about 8 miles beyond Kilwari. Raja Man Singh aocom- 

• d us as far as a river which we crossed on the way, and then left us. We made two 
^Ua^es thence to Indargarh, whore FerozShah mot us with the body-guard and 12th Irregu¬ 
lars Next day wo made two stages to Dausa. The English force surprised us there ; some 

* on both sides were killed, and flying thence towards Marwar we reached a village about 
iixty° miles from Marwar, whose name I forget. At 4 o’clock that night we were surprised 
bv the EngUsh force, and the 12th Irregular Cavalry separated from the Rao Sahib’s army. 
Next day Thakur Narayan Singh, Ajit Singh, uncle of Raja Man Sing, and Thakur Ganga 
S' hioLodus. They were coming in this direction. I had-be^ quorrelling with the Rao 
S Wb all the way from Deogarh Bari, and told him I could flee, no longer, and that I should 
Wo him on the first opportunity. The opportunity occurred here, and I left him and ac- 
oomnanied the above named parties in this direction. When I left the Rao Sahib he had 

Wt six thousand men with him. I was accompanied by three men, two to cook my 
food and one groom, throe horses and a pony. The two pandits were Ram Rao and 
Wavan The groom Gobind left me and ran off after coming two stages. We 
ohed the Paron jungle, and met Baja Man Singh. Ajit Singh took leave of Raja Man 
S^h and went home. Narayan Singh and I remained with Raja Man Singh. The Raja 
^ “ Why did you leave your force ? You have not acted rightly in so duing.” I repUed 
JUltlwastiredof running away, and would remain with him whether I had done right 
I heard after this that the Rao Sahib’s army had gone to Patan and thence to- 
I told Baia Man Singh I would send a man to obtain news of them, and he ap- 
of my doing so. I sent acooidingly. and got information that the Rao Sahib was not 
thftre but Imam Ali Woordie-Major, Feroz Shah, and Adil Muhammad, Nawab of 
there, bu > thousand men. Imam Ali, Woordie-Major of the 

Nmui’i) seal, and had another made up at Paron. 

iwh.n I heard as above from the Woordia-Major. 1 sent a man toiBaja Man Singh, who 
« 1 . 4 - in W.ior Meade’s Camp, to inform him that I had received a note of this 

,«atMahudram Ma|or^M«des^^y.^^ ^ 

himself up to Major Meade, and had left one of his men with me. saying 
“LotThSevefthU mantakesyou.” BajaMan Singh repUed to my mMsage that he would 
ootae in three days to see me, and we should then_ decide what to do. 
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He came accordingly on the night'of the third day, and spoke a great deal to me, and 
told me that he had met Major Meade and that his disposition was good. When I asked 
him what he advised—whether I should go or remain—he said he would reply in the morn¬ 
ing. I then went to sleep, and during the night some of the sepoys of the Government came 
and seized me and took me to Major Meade’s camp. 

Signed by Tantia Topi. 

Question by Major Meade. —Have you made this statement of your own free will and 
without compulsion ? and has any promise been made or hope held out to you to induce you 
to make it ? 

Answer. —I have of my own free will caused this statement to be written, and no one has 
force mo, or held out hope or promise of any sort to induce me to do so. 

Signed by Tantia Topi, Agent of Nana Sahib, and two witnesses. 

The above deposition or statement was made by the prisoner Tantia Topi in my presence 
on the 10th of April, 1869, at Camp Mushairi, of his own voluntary act and without compul¬ 
sion of any sort, or promise made or hope held out to him as inducement to make it. 

(Sd.) R. J. MEADE, Major, 

Commanding Field Force. 
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